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Gigi  Cayalieri,  otherwise  known  as  Pivione, 
went  out  through  the  Porta  Romana,  towards 
the  deserted  Campagna,  in  the  pouring  rain, 
without  an  umbrella,  and  with  his  boots  soaking 
wet.     His  feet  splashed  through  the  water,  and 
the  rain  dripped  from  his  hat  down  his  neck. 
His  soaking  coat  gave  out  a  smell  of  damp,  and 
his  trousers  were  plastered  with  mud  up  to  his 
knees.     But  the  man  was  almost  unconscious 
of    these    discomforts ;     he    was    so    well    ac- 
customed to  them  in  his  laborious  existence. 
He  walked  quickly  and  yet  cautiously,  looking 
round  him  from  time  to  time,  or  fixing  his  eyes 
on  a  row  of  poplars  shivering  drearily  in  the 
wind.     During  his  ten-mile  walk  he  met  nothing 
on  the  road  except  a  cart  laden  with  straw,  and 
a  beggar.     When  at  last  his  limbs  began  to 
feel  heavy  through  weariness,  and  the  fatigue 
of  wading  in  the  thick  mud,  he  stopped  before 
a  small  cottage  hardly  larger  than  a  cabin. 
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Taking  a  key  from  his  pocket  he  opened  the 
door,  looking  furtively  round  as  he  did  so. 
Then  he  went  in,  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and  ascending  a  wooden  staircase  he  entered 
a  squalid  room.  On  a  bed  lay  a  fair  girl  fully 
dressed,  her  lips  burning  and  her  eyes  bright 
with  fever.  She  lay  perfectly  still,  but  on 
hearing  the  stairs  creak  she  turned  her  head 
and  forced  herself  to  smile  as  she  saw  Gigi. 

c  How  is  she  ?  '  he  askec1  under  his  breath. 

A  thin  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  replied  without  moving : 

'  How  do  you  expect  her  to  be  ?  Just  the 
same.' 

Gigi  made  a  contemptuous  gesture  and  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  parcel  covered  with  a  piece 
of  linen  rag. 

'  I  have  brought  the  quinine,'  he  said. 

The  water  was  literally  running  from  him, 
and  his  boots  made  wet  marks  on  the  floor. 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  coat  and  leant  over  the 
girl,  who  smiled  at  him,  half  unconsciously 
The  man  looked  carefully  at  her.  His  face, 
which  was  very  pale,  and  wore  indelible  traces 
of  vice,  crime,  sleeplessness,  and  fear,  became 
unexpectedly  tender.  He  passed  his  hand 
over  the  girl's  fair  hair  and  touched  her 
burning  forehead. 
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1  How  are  you,  Julia  ?  '  he  said  very  softly. 

Julia  made  an  effort  and  answered,  '  Better, 
I  feel  better.' 

Pivione  looked  at  her  in  silence,  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  search  into  her  soul.  He  re- 
covered himself  only  when  the  old  woman 
nudged  him  with  her  elbow  and  gave  him  a 
glass  of  water. 

c  Are  you  not  going  to  give  her  the  medicine 
you  have  brought  ?  ' 

He  took  a  powder  from  the  parcel,  sprinkled 
it  on  to  a  cachet ;  then  gently  raised  the  girl's 
head,  and  gave  her  a  dose  of  quinine  with  a 
mouthful  of  water. 

4  If  we  could  undress  her  and  put  her  to  bed, 
it  would  be  better,'  he  observed  to  the  old 
woman. 

1  I  am  not  strong  enough,  and  could  not  do 
it,'  answered  the  woman.  '  Perhaps  you  will 
help  me  ?  ' 

Gigi  caught  the  woman's  arm. 

'  No,'  he  said.     '  Listen  to  me.' 

He  threw  a  glance  at  the  sick  girl,  who  had 
closed  her  eyes  again,  then  he  left  the  room 
and  went  down  the  stairs,  followed  by  the 
woman. 

6  Listen  to  me,'  he  repeated,  when  they  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
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8  You  must  give  Julia  a  powder  every  two 
hours.  The  fever  will  leave  her,  and  by  to- 
morrow she  will  be  better.  Don't  undress  her. 
Cover  her  up  well  if  she  is  cold.  Don't  undress 
her.' 

He  lowered  his  voice,  and  added  : 

'  You  must  both  of  you  be  ready  to  escape.' 

The  old  woman  clasped  her  hands  in  despair, 
while  her  grey  eyes  grew  large  with  terror. 

'  What  has  happened  now  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

Pivione  looked  round  instinctively,  then  he 
added,  speaking  low  and  rapidly  through  his 
teeth : 

'  They  are  after  me.  They  are  looking  for 
me,  for  Tonino,  Stringhella,  Bollo  Rosso  and 
Spugna.  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  us.  If  you 
are  in  any  danger  I  will  send  Spugna.  Do  you 
know  his  whistle  ?  He  will  whistle  three 
times,  without  coming  in.' 

The  woman  wrung  her  hands. 

4  Do  you  understand  me  ?  '  continued  Gigi. 
8  We  must  save  her,  even  if  we  have  to  carr\ 
her  on  our  shoulders,  if  she  cannot  walk.  Even 
if  she  is  to  be  drowned  in  a  ditch.  But  in 
prison — never  !  Do  you  understand  ?  We 
are  all  agreed.  If  you  make  a  mistake  you  will 
have  some  one  to  reckon  with.  Take  these 
notes.      They    come    to    two     hundred     lire. 
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They  will  last  you  for  some  time,  and  then  Julia 
can  go  on  with  her  work.  Do  you  understand  ? 
I  shall  not  be  away  for  ever.  I  shall  come 
back  to  look  for  you  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  I 
shall  soon  know  if  anything  happens  to  Julia, 
and  if  I  hear  that  she  is  caught  you  will  have 
me  to  reckon  with.  That  is  understood,'  he 
continued ;  4  whether  Julia  knows,  or  not,  that 
I  am  in  villeggiatura  is  of  no  consequence. 
You  can  tell  her  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened  to  me.  I  have  stolen  more  than 
once  to  keep  her  honest.  Tell  her  that.  It 
may  have  a  good  effect.  Now  I  am  going  to 
say  good-bye  to  her —  One  word  more.  They 
are  looking  for  us  all,  but  some  of  us  may  get 
off.  If  Spugna  does  not  come  to  warn  you, 
it  will  be  Stringhella.  Remember,  three 
whistles  !  and  take  to  your  heels  !  If  it  is 
only  one  long  whistle,  it  will  mean  that  you  are 
not  in  danger,  but  that  I  am  taken.  Now  I 
am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  her.' 

4  And  afterwards  ? '  said  the  woman.  '  Do  you 
mean  to  go  back  to  the  town  to  be  caught  ?  ' 

Gigi  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

c  But  what  has  happened  ? '  questioned  the 
woman.     c  Something   dreadful  !  ' 

The  man  threw  up  his  hands  suddenly  and 
clutched  at  his  throat. 
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'  Strangled  !  '  cried  the  old  woman. 

'  Silence,  you  beast !  '  said  Gigi,  glaring  at 
her.  '  It  was  not  I,  I  can  prove  it.  It  is 
bound  to  be  proved.  It  was  Bollo  Rosso, 
and  he  has  ruined  everything.  Besides,  it 
was  unnecessary.  I  knew  that  Bollo  was 
no  good  to  us,  but  the  others  would  have 
him.' 

He  stopped,  turned,  and  went  rapidly  up 
the  stairs.  Julia  had  succeeded  in  raising 
herself  a  little,  and  had  unfastened  her  hair, 
which  weighed  heavily  on  her  head.  She 
looked  at  her  brother  and  said  softly : 

'  Are  you  going  to  stay  here  ?  ' 

4  No,  I  am  just  off,'  he  said  brusquely. 
'  You  must  wait  for  me.' 

'  Then  you  are  coming  back  ?  ' 

8  To  -  night,  or  to  -  morrow  morning.  You 
must  take  the  powder.     Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

4  Yes.' 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  The 
girl's  hands  and  forehead  were  cooler  and  she 
was  able  to  talk.  The  fever  seemed  already 
to  be  leaving  her  young  healthy  body. 

'  In  case  I  do  not  come  back,'  said  Gigi 
casually,  4  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  shall 
know  everything  you  do.  You  must  re- 
member this.' 
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'  What !  you  may  not  come  back  ?  '  asked 
the  girl  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  man  put  on  his  soaking  coat  and  hat. 
'  Good-bye,'  he  said. 

Julia,  who  had  been  trained  never  to  repeat 
a  question,  put  out  her  arms  to  him,  but  he, 
who  had  never  once  kissed  her,  appeared  not 
to  see  her  movement,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 
When  he  was  near  the  door,  he  came  back 
towards  the  bed,  looked  fixedly  at  the  girl 
with  a  tenderness  of  expression  which  illumi- 
nated his  white  face. 

'  Take  the  powders,'  he  said,  by  way  of 
explaining  his  action. 

Then  he  left  the  room,  ran  down  the  stairs 
and  said  to  the  woman  who  was  waiting  at  the 
bottom : 

1  Three  whistles  and  be  off !  one  only,  I 
am  taken.     Mind  you  lock  the  door.' 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 


ii 

The  trial  of  the  '  Compagnia  della  Leggera  ' 
in  Milan  aroused  a  degree  of  interest  quite 
unusual  for  the  common  description  of  crime 
with  which  it  was  charged. 

Gigi  Cavalieri  was  the  first  to  fall  into  the 
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hands  of  the  police,  and  was  unfortunately 
inspired  to  fire  a  pistol  at  one  of  them,  wound- 
ing him  seriously  in  the  wrist.  After  Gigi  it 
was  the  turn  of  Antonio  Stucci,  known  as 
Tonino,  of  Carlo  Piumelli,  nicknamed  String- 
hella,  of  Luigi  Mordoni,  or  Spugna.  These  were 
all  arrested  in  a  field  outside  the  Porta  Tenaglia 
while  they  were  dancing  with  some  women. 
The  last  member  of  the  Society,  Pietro  Carenzio, 
known  as  Bollo  Rosso,  wis  not  found  till  a 
year  afterwards.  The  police  had  almost  given 
up  the  search,  when  one  evening  he  amused 
himself  by  seizing  a  thief  in  the  Piazza  della 
Scala,  and  dragging  him  triumphantly  to  the 
nearest  police  station.  The  officer  in  charge 
was  quite  taken  aback  at  seeing  the  chief  of 
the  '  Compagnia  '  and  detained  both  the  thief 
he  had  not  expected,  and  the  audacious  Bollo 
Rosso,  who  was  wanted  for  a  homicide,  several 
offences  of  fraud,  and  sundry  thefts  with 
violence. 

Bollo  Rosso  had  only  intended  to  play  a  joke 
in  delivering  up  to  justice  the  little  thief,  whom 
he  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  watch  from 
a  peaceable  citizen  while  the  latter  was  quietly 
listening  to  the  band.  The  joke  did  not  come 
off,  but  Bollo  Rosso  declared  to  the  officer  that 
this  honest  action  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 
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and  that  if  only  they  had  liberated  him,  he, 
with  his  knowledge  of  these  men  and  their 
haunts,  could  have  supplied  the  police  with  at 
least  ten  notorious  thieves,  both  big  and  little, 
during  the  day.  The  officer  smiled,  and  ordered 
him  to  the  cells. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Society 
was  its  joviality.  Bollo  Rosso  had  inspired 
it  with  his  love  of  fun  and  practical  jokes. 
The  members  attacked  people  in  the  streets, 
or  broke  open  jewellers'  shops,  but  everything 
was  done  gracefully,  quickly,  and  with  great 
good  humour. 

The  most  celebrated  joke  was  a  great  idea, 
conceived  against  one  Carlo  Matirotti,  a  rich 
old  chemist,  who  almost  starved  himself, 
dressed  shabbily  and  sat  in  the  dark  at  nights 
to  save  candles.  He  lived  in  solitude  and  the 
greatest  apparent  poverty. 

Bollo  Rosso,  Gigi  (known  as  Pivione)  and 
Stringhella,  succeeded  one  night  in  entering 
the  old  man's  house,  which  they  literally 
pillaged.  Satisfied  with  their  good  fortune, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  beating  a  retreat, 
when  Bollo  Rosso  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
see  what  Matirotti  was  doing,  and  entered  his 
bedroom  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand. 
Carlo  Matirotti  was  sleeping  blissfully  on  his 
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back  with  his  mouth  open.  The  open  mouth, 
devoid  of  teeth,  attracted  the  thief's  attention. 
He  looked  round  for  some  likely  object,  and  not 
seeing  anything  else  handy,  he  proceeded  to 
fill  the  cavity  with  the  lighted  candle.  It  was 
a  most  original  form  of  joke.  The  old  man, 
suddenly  awakened,  sat  up,  with  the  candle 
between  his  lips,  looking  half  dazed,  but  when 
he  began  to  scream  and  disturb  the  neighbour- 
hood, poor  Bollo  Rosso  felt  obliged  to  ex- 
tinguish both  the  candle  and  the  man.  Except 
for  this  amusing  incident,  which  had  ruined 
their  cheerful  society,  the  five  friends  had 
been  guilty  of  no  more  than  a  series  of  attacks 
against  property.  They  were  sober,  not  given 
to  luxury  or  extravagance,  did  not  waste  their 
money  on  women  (indeed,  quite  the  contrary), 
and  contented  themselves  with  a  few  well- 
organised  adventures. 

Gigi  Cavalieri,  or  Pivione,  described  himself 
as  an  electrician,  at  some  obscure  works.  His 
friends  offered  him  jobs,  and  he  executed  th^ 
least  risky,  even  if  they  were  less  lucrative. 
His  sister  worked  for  a  dressmaker,  and  earned 
three  lire  per  day.  He  brought  money  home 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  Society  he  was 
known  as  one  of  their  liveliest  members,  but 
at    home    he    was    grave    and    taciturn.     By 
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degrees,  he  became  grave  with  every  one,  and 
always  seemed  worried  and  uneasy.  Julia  was 
developing  into  a  pretty  and  attractive  girl. 
She  was  ingenuous,  and  believed  quite  simply 
in  her  brother's  electrical  business  ;  she  loved 
Gigi  blindly  and  exclusively,  and  Gigi,  who  up 
till  now  had  only  thought  of  his  sister  as  an 
immature  child,  began  to  worry  himself  as  to 
what  would  become  of  her,  now  that  men 
turned  in  the  street  to  look  at  her.  When  he 
was  imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  he  hired  an 
old  woman  to  live  with  Julia.  The  police 
kept  their  eyes  on  the  girl  during  this  period, 
and  observed  her  habits,  and  being  assured 
that  she  lived  honestly,  left  her  alone.  When 
Gigi  came  out  of  prison,  however,  he  was 
horrified  to  learn  that  his  sister  had  been 
watched  by  the  police.  From  that  time  his 
whole  character  altered.  He  knocked  Bollo 
Rosso  down  for  some  trifling  remark,  and  only 
failed  in  killing  him  for  want  of  a  knife.  Bollo 
had  a  knife,  but  being  on  the  ground,  with  his 
arms  behind  his  back,  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  kick.  Then  they  both  went  to  have  a 
drink. 

Julia  was  accustomed  to  seeing  her  brother 
in  arms  against  the  law.  He  boasted  of  being 
a    socialist,    and    a    taste    for   meddling   with 
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politics  often  brings  these  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Moreover,  Julia  was  afraid  of  Gigi, 
although  she  loved  him,  and  she  never  asked 
questions.  She  obeyed  him  implicitly,  let  him 
stroke  her  hair,  and  was  happy  when  he  came 
home  to  meals  with  her.  She  had  not  objected 
or  made  any  discussion  when  Gigi  had  decided 
to  send  her  with  her  aunt  to  the  miserable 
hovel  outside  the  Porta  Romana.  It  was  a 
foolish  thing  to  do,  as  it  was  most  inconvenient 
for  her  work.  Her  aunt  was  obliged  to  look 
out  for  any  passing  cart  to  take  the  work  to 
the  customers,  and  pay  the  return  journey, 
and  was  forced  to  remain  absent,  with  going 
and  coming,  all  the  day.  By  degrees  Gigi's 
fears  for  his  sister  developed  into  an  obsession. 
He  tortured  her  with  continual  questions  :  he 
would  stand  concealed  behind  the  window 
curtains,  watching  whether  any  passer-by 
looked  in.  He  forbade  her  to  sing,  fearing 
the  neighbours  should  hear  her,  and  when 
she  went  out,  he  allowed  her  to  speak  tc 
no  one.  In  consequence,  the  hovel  at  the  Porta 
Romana  became  more  miserable  and  gloomy 
than  the  two  poor  rooms  in  the  Porta  Garibaldi. 
Julia's  earnings  were  reduced  to  half,  and  on 
account  of  the  distance  from  Milan  her  life 
became  a  hard  one,  and  Gigi  would  not  even 
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think  of  returning  to  the  city.  Rather  than 
take  his  sister  amongst  men  who  might  ruin 
her,  amongst  women  who  might  corrupt  her, 
he  decided  to  accept  Bollo  Rosso's  offer,  who, 
after  the  discovery  of  old  Matirotti,  intended 
making  a  big  coup. 

Time  was  pressing,  the  miser  was  known  to 
have  drawn  a  sum  of  money  from  the  bank, 
and  he  must  be  surprised  before  many  days 
were  over.  Gigi  reflected  that  when  he  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  plunder,  he  could  remain 
quiet  for  a  time,  with  his  sister,  who  had  now 
fallen  ill. 

Bollo  Rosso's  joke  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
The  newspapers  were  full  of  it,  with  details 
that  seemed  to  Gigi  absurd  and  exaggerated. 
As  for  Bollo  Rosso,  he  heartily  despised  news- 
papers. He  had  never  been  able  to  read  any 
accounts,  however  simple  or  exact,  of  his 
exploits,  and  once,  before  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  send 
a  corrected  edition  of  his  own.  He  was  re- 
strained, not  from  fear,  but  simply  because  he 
did  not  want  the  newspaper  people  to  laugh  at 
his  handwriting. 
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The  five  thieves  remained  in  prison  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  When  they  were  taken  before  the 
judges  for  their  final  trial,  they  made  a  sinister 
impression  on  the  public. 

Pivione  was  the  tallest  and  thinnest  of  the 
group,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  an  eager, 
searching  expression.  Bollo  Rosso  stood  at 
his  left,  short  and  strong  of  build,  with  the  face 
of  a  hard  drinker  ;  he  had  a  shifty  expression, 
and  never  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  any  object; 
nevertheless,  nothing  that  passed  escaped  his 
notice.  Except  for  his  purple  face,  Bollo 
Rosso  might  have  been  taken  for  a  country 
workman.  He  made  a  declaration  of  regret 
for  what  had  occurred  '  to  his  Honour  the 
President  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,'  and  was  setting  forth  in  detail  a 
programme  of  an  honest  and  laborious  life  in 
the  future,  when  the  President  coldly  cut  him 
short,  saying  that  this  was  not  the  place  fc 
idle  talk. 

8  His  Honour  the  President  will  permit  me 
to  remind  him  that  I  arrested  a  thief,'  observed 
Bollo  Rosso,  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

The  public  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  Bollo 
Rosso  joined  them  in  gentle  hilarity. 
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8  It  does  not  matter,'  he  said  under  his 
breath  to  Spugna,  '  the  people  like  me.  They 
find  me  sympathetic.' 

Spugna  roared  with  laughter.  He  was 
twenty-two.  He  had  a  scar  made  by  a  knife, 
which  crossed  his  cheek  from  eye  to  chin,  and 
his  skin  was  a  greenish  colour.  Innocent  of 
any  part  in  the  murder  of  Matirotti,  he  posed 
as  a  victim,  and  seemed  bewildered  by  the 
President's  pedantry  when  he  asked  him  in 
what  sort  of  order  he  carried  out  his  various 
exploits. 

4  What  has  all  that  got  to  do  with  the 
murder  ?     That  evening  I ' 

He  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that 
each  prisoner  was  only  required  to  answer 
questions  regarding  matters  concerning  himself, 
and  when  he  was  asked  for  details  of  two 
assaults  and  four  robberies,  he  persisted  in 
obstinately  defending  himself  against  the 
suspicion  of  homicide,  all  other  charges  seeming 
to  him  of  no  importance. 

He  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
murder,  and  pretended  that  everything  else 
was  absolutely  insignificant. 

Stringhella,  who  stood  by  him,  and  who,  with 
Bollo  Rosso  and  Pivione,  was  accused  of  the 
murder,   lost  his  patience  at  the  importance 
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Spugna  attached  to  the  murder  of  Matirotti, 
and  ended  by  giving  him  such  a  dig  in  the  ribs 
with  his  elbow,  that  the  boy  lost  his  breath  for 
several  minutes. 

The  fifth  accomplice,  Antonio  Stucci 
(otherwise  Tonino),  made  the  public  laugh,  by 
his  hunched  back,  his  shrill  voice,  and  his  trick 
of  winking  one  eye  at  every  remark.  He  also 
seemed  much  relieved  at  not  being  accused  of 
the  murder,  and  sat  in  the  dock  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  a  slight  smile  on  his  lips,  on 
hearing  the  narration  of  the  others.  Like  the 
rest  he  knew  nothing,  and  remembered  nothing, 
as  from  childhood  he  had  suffered  from  pains 
in  the  head. 

The  President  closely  observed  Pivione,  who 
seemed  gloomy  and  disturbed.  He  defended 
himself  badly,  in  the  accusation  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Matirotti,  and  kept  his  eyes 
obstinately  fixed  on  the  public,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  a  face  he  knew.  When  the 
President  heard  from  a  witness  that  Piviov; 
had  a  sister  of  eighteen,  he  seemed  surprised 
at  not  seeing  her  in  the  dock  amongst  the 
prisoners. 

'  What  does  your  sister  do  ?  '  he  asked 
Pivione. 

'  She  works,'  replied  the  chief,  rising  sud- 
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denly  to  his  feet,  as  if  he  would  jump  out  of  the 
dock. 

1  Ah  !    she  works.     What  kind  of  work  ?  ' 

1  Dressmaking.  She  earns  her  living 
honestly.' 

'  And  you  live  with  her  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Signore.' 

'  And  she  has  no  knowledge  of  what  you  do  ?  ' 

'  No,  Signore.  She  thinks  I  am  an  elec- 
trician.' 

'  And  for  how  long  have  you  deceived  her  ?  ' 
asked  the  President  incredulously.  '  Is  she 
not  aware  of  your  habits  ?  You  have  been 
sentenced  three  times.  How  have  you 
managed  to  conceal  the  reason  for  these 
sentences  ?  ' 

Tonino  looked  at  his  companion,  curious  to 
hear  his  answer. 

1  The  first  time,'  answered  Pivione,  '  I  told 
her  it  was  for  political  reasons.' 

The  public  laughed. 

1  The  second  time  I  said  I  had  to  go  away 
for  some  work  in  the  country,'  proceeded  the 
thief,  looking  contemptuously  at  the  audience  ; 
4  and  the  third  time  I  mentioned  political 
reasons  again.' 

'  And  your  sister  believed  you  ?  ' 

4  Always.' 
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4  Your  sister  must  be  a  good-natured  girl  !  ' 
observed  the  President.  '  But  all  this  is  not 
very  clear.     Sit  down.' 

Gigi  resumed  his  seat  uneasily,  looking  round 
him. 

'  Do  you  know  the  sister  ? '  asked  the 
President  of  the  witness,  an  innkeeper  at  the 
Porta  Garibaldi. 

'  Yes,  Signore.' 

4  What  does  she  do  ?  ' 

4  She  worked,  before  Pivione  was  accused 
of  homicide.' 

At  that  moment  Bollo  Rosso,  who  had  been 
anxiously  scrutinising  the  part  of  the  Court 
reserved  for  the  public,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
leaned  over  the  rail,  exclaiming  : 

4  Look  !  look  !   look  !  ' 

4  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  asked  the 
President. 

4  Signore,  I  see  my  thief  in  the  Court !  There 
he  is  !  He  is  trying  to  get  out  and  is 
making  faces  at  me !  That  is  the  boy  I 
arrested  two  years  ago  in  the  Piazza  della 
Scala  !  ' 

A  young  man  was  leaving  the  Court  hastily, 
amidst  a  low  murmur  from  the  crowd. 

4  He  came  here  to  see  me,  Signore,'  continued 
Bollo  Rosso.     4  That  proves  the  truth  of  what 
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I  have  said.  I  was  trying  to  lead  an  honest 
life.     I  arrested  a  thief  !  ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  laughter. 

'  If  you  will  not  be  quiet,'  exclaimed  the 
President,  in  annoyance,  8  you  will  prolong  the 
sitting.' 

Bollo  Rosso  sat  down. 

4  It  was  him  all  right,'  he  whispered  to 
Pivione.  '  I  was  pleased  to  see  him,  after  all 
this  time.' 

But  Pivione  was  in  no  mind  to  listen  to 
jokes  :  he  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
witness,  leaning  forward  in  order  to  hear 
better. 

c  She  worked,  you  say,'  continued  the 
President ;  4  the  girl  worked  at  one  time. 
And  afterwards  ?  ' 

The  witness  hesitated,  throwing  a  glance  at 
Gigi. 

'  I  do  not  know,  Signore,  if  I  ought  to  say,' 
he  murmured. 

'  Certainly  you  ought  to  say.  Are  you  afraid 
of  speaking  the  truth  ?  ' 

'  Well,  then,  after  her  brother  was  arrested, 
Signorina  Julia  (her  name  is  Julia)  did  not 
work  any  more.  I  have  seen  her  beautifully 
dressed,  at  the  theatre,  with  different  gentle- 
men.' 
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1  What  are  you  doing  ?  '  whispered  Bollo 
Rosso  to  Pivione,  on  seeing  him  start  to  his 
feet  and  catch  suddenly  at  the  rail  of  the 
dock. 

'  We  understand,'  said  the  President.  '  But 
as  long  as  Cavalieri  was  at  home,  his  sister 
behaved  well  ?  ' 

'  Very  well  indeed.  She  worked  for  a  dress- 
maker, and  earned  a  fair  wage.  Her  brother 
was  fond  of  her,  treated  her  well,  and  she  was 
attached  to  him,  and  rather  afraid  of  him. 
They  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Porta  Garibaldi, 
then  they  disappeared,  and  I  heard  that  they 
had  gone  to  live  outside  the  Porta  Romana.' 

4  One  moment,'  interrupted  the  President. 
'  Why,  Cavalieri,  did  you  change  your 
lodgings  ?  ' 

Pivione  appeared  not  to  hear.  He  was 
standing,  his  arms  hanging  at  his  sides,  his 
head  bent. 

'  Well !  answer  !  '  said  Tonino,  closing  one 
eye. 

'  It  is  not  true  !  '  exclaimed  Pivione.  '  The 
innkeeper  libels  my  sister.  It  is  impossible 
that  she  should  go  to  the  theatre,  beautifully 
dressed.' 

'  That  is  not  the  question,'  observed  the 
President.     '  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  life 
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you  led  during  the  period  that  followed  your 
departure  from  the  Porta  Garibaldi.  Why  did 
you  disappear  with  your  sister  ?  ' 

4  Because  I  saw  young  men  passing  the 
window,  and  looking  at  her,'  replied  Pivione 
in  a  low  voice. 

4  Was  that  the  only  reason  ?  '  asked  the 
President. 

4  Yes,  Signore.  I  would  not  have  them 
looking  at  her.' 

1  Good,'  whispered  Tonino,  closing  one  eye 
again. 

4  I  would  not  have  them  looking  at  her,' 
repeated  Pivione  in  a  clear  voice.  '  I  would 
not  have  them  speaking  to  her.  I  would  not 
allow  her  to  have  a  lover.  I  would  not  have 
any  one  ruin  her  !  ' 

4  You  would  not  have  anything,'  observed 
Bollo  Rosso. 

4  All  this  is  very  extraordinary,'  said  the 
President  to  the  judge  on  his  left.  The  judge 
made  a  gesture  of  agreement  with  his  hands. 
'  And  for  those  reasons  you  took  her  away 
with  you,  far  from  the  city  ?  '  asked  the 
President. 

4  Yes,  Signore,  ten  miles  beyond  the  Porta 
Romana,  a  little  before  you  come  to  Cascina 
Brusada.     There  she  could  see  no  one.' 
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'  And  how  did  you  live  ?  ' 

4  She  went  on  with  her  work,  but  earned  less. 
I ' 

'  You  went  on  with  your  thieving  !  And 
you  desired  to  keep  your  sister  honest,  with 
your  example  ?  '  observed  the  President. 

c  She  knew  nothing.  She  believed  what  I 
told  her.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  change  my  life, 
but  one  day  I  met  Bollo  Rosso,  and  I  let  myself 
be  persuaded.  My  sister  was  ill,  and  I  had  not 
a  penny  to  help  her  with.  As  soon  as  I  got 
some  money  I  bought  medicine  and  took  it  to 
her.' 

c  But  Julia  knew  nothing  of  your  thefts, 
your  tricks  ?  ' 

4  No.' 

'  And  you,'  said  the  President  to  the  inn- 
keeper, '  do  you  believe  that  the  girl  was 
ignorant  of  her  brother's  way  of  life  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Signore,  certainly.  She  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,'  declared  the  innkeeper. 

1  It  is  all  very  strange,'  said  the  President. 

As  it  was  already  late,  the  Court  rose  at  this 
point,  and  sent  a  summons  for  the  next  day  to 
Signorina  Julia  Cavalieri,  who  lived  in  the 
Corso  Venezia,  in  a  six-roomed  flat. 
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IV 


The  whole  of  the  dramatic  episode  arising 
from  the  grotesque  farce  of  the  '  Society  '  was 
now  made  public.  The  papers  related  that  Gigi 
Cavalieri,  on  being  taken  back  to  prison  after 
the  examination  on  his  sister,  was  overcome  by 
a  fit  of  fury,  and  he  had  to  be  continually 
watched  for  fear  of  his  committing  suicide. 
A  reporter  managed  to  ferret  out  Gigi's  and 
Julia's  aunt,  and  made  out  a  story  of  this 
unusual  fraternal  idyll.  The  aunt  related  that 
Gigi  adored  his  sister  and  looked  after  her  most 
tenderly.  He  never  embraced  or  kissed  her, 
as  if  fearing  even  to  touch  her  fragile  beauty. 
He  would  often  bring  her  flowers  to  ornament 
her  room,  where  the  windows  were  always  kept 
closed,  summer  and  winter,  with  the  curtains 
drawn  by  his  orders.  When  questioned  as  to 
the  life  Julia  led  after  Gigi's  arrest,  the  aunt 
declared  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  rich  gentle- 
man, who,  while  waiting  for  their  marriage, 
had  chivalrously  proposed  to  provide  for  her, 
and  did  so  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  beauty, 
if  not  of  her  modest  birth. 

Julia's  portrait,  which  represented  her  in  a 
decolletee  dress,  appeared  in  one  or  two  papers. 
The    girl    became    celebrated    in    twenty-four 
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hours,  and  her  future  husband  unexpectedly 
found  himself  the  subject  of  a  scandal,  which 
he  did  not  exactly  relish. 

He  had  an  excellent  reason  for  not  marrying 
her.  He  was  married  already ;  but  he  loved 
her,  and  the  discovery  of  this  family  con- 
nection, which  the  girl  had  denied,  placed 
him  in  a  cruel  situation.  He  would  have  left 
her,  but  the  remembrance  of  her  lovely  golden 
hair,  reaching  to  her  knees,  was  stronger  than 
counsels  of  prudence.  The  banker,  Ugo 
Feletti,  was  tied  by  those  golden  locks  as  if  by 
a  band  of  iron. 

All  these  details  (which  were  true)  and 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  various  details 
which  also  appeared,  and  were  not  true,  had 
aroused  the  public  interest,  and  curiosity  was 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  fair  sex, 
who  had  not  been  represented  at  the  first  trial, 
crowded  the  Court  on  the  day  that  Julia  was 
to  be  present.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the 
array  of  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  on 
the  circumstances  relating  to  Tonino's  or  Bollo 
Rosso's  exploits,  and  frequently  showed  the 
impatience  they  felt,  but  when  later  in  the 
afternoon,  Signorina  Julia  Cavalieri  was  called, 
a  silence  fell  in  the  Court,  and  Gigi  rose  to  his 
feet  instinctively. 
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The  girl  took  her  place.  She  was  dressed 
in  black  from  head  to  foot,  which  accentuated 
the  effect  of  her  pallor.  She  wore  a  large  hat 
with  a  black  feather,  and  her  face  was  covered 
by  a  veil.  The  President  became  aware  of  a 
strong  scent  of  houbigant  as  he  fixed  his  keen 
eyes  on  her. 

4  You  are  Julia  Cavalieri,  aged  nineteen, 
living  in  the  Corso  Venezia,  at  Milan,  sister  of 
the  man  who  calls  himself  Gigi  Cavalieri,  or 
Pivione,  now  in  the  dock  ?  '  he  began.  '  Sit 
down.' 

Julia  obeyed,  trying  as  she  did  so  to  move 
her  seat,  which  was  fastened  to  the  floor,  nearer 
to  the  judges.  All  the  witnesses  instinctively 
made  this  movement,  afterwards  becoming 
aware  that  the  seat  was  fixed,  and  the  public 
always  laughed.  The  girl  trembled  at  the 
sound,  as  if  some  wild  beast  had  suddenly 
snarled  at  her. 

'  Do  you  know  of  what  your  brother  is 
accused  ?  '  continued  the  President.  Julia 
made  an  affirmative  sign  with  her  head.  i  He 
is  accused  of  theft,  fraud,  assault,  and  com- 
plicity in  murder,'  continued  the  President,  in 
a  kindly  tone.     '  Is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  went  on  : 

'  And  you  know  all  this  ?     How  do  you  know 
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it  ?  From  your  brother  himself,  do  you  not? 
who  confided  his  anxieties,  his  fears,  and  his 
plans  to  you.  He  is  fond  of  you,  and  it  was 
natural  that  you  should  know  his  movements  ?  ' 

Julia  murmured  some  unintelligible  words. 

'  Speak  louder,  please.' 

'  I  know  it  all  from  my  aunt,'  answered  the 
girl,  raising  her  voice,  '  and  also  from  the  news- 
paper.    Gigi  never  told  me  anything.' 

The  President  was  persistent  by  nature,  and 
also  by  profession.  He  looked  fixedly  at 
Julia's  face,  but  could  detect  neither  deceit,  nor 
the  marks  of  vice  and  cynicism,  which  he  had 
expected. 

4  Your  brother  is  fond  of  you,'  he  persisted, 
'  and  no  doubt  his  affection  is  returned.  But 
he  is  extremely  jealous,  is  he  not  ?  ' 

A  wave  of  colour  overspread  Julia's  face  ; 
she  made  a  gesture,  tried  to  answer,  and  re- 
mained speechless. 

1  He  even  boasts,'  continued  the  President 
'  of  watching  you,  spying  on  you,  and  keeping 
you  a  close  prisoner.     From  what  he  says,  his 
treatment  of  you  is  more  like  that  of  a  lover, 
than  a  brother.' 

He  stopped  and  exchanged  a  glance  with  the 
judge  on  his  right,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
The  President  interpreted  the  feelings  of  the 
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Court.  Fraternal  affection  in  such  a  subject 
as  Gigi  was  so  unexpected,  that  a  suspicion 
filled  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On  seeing  Julia 
before  them,  the  atrocious  doubt  was  explained. 
No  one  could  believe  this  fair  and  delicate  girl 
to  be  the  sister  of  the  sordid  prisoner.  But 
the  examination  led  to  nothing.  Julia  was 
conscious  that  they  were  trying  to  make  her 
speak  of  something  she  could  not  understand, 
something  unlawful,  but  she  felt  instinctively 
that  her  words  might  injure  her  brother  in  some 
way,  and  although  the  President  altered  and 
rearranged  his  mode  of  interrogation,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  any  answer. 

4  He  is  fond  of  me.  I  saw  him  very  seldom. 
It  was  my  aunt  who  took  care  of  me.' 

One  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  grew 
impatient  at  the  President's  persistence,  which 
threatened  to  create  fresh  accusations.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  President  and  the 
defence,  and  the  public,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
prosecution  by  instinct  and  tradition,  did  not 
conceal  their  sympathy  for  Julia,  and  for  the 
counsel,  who  was  trying  to  terminate  the 
examination. 

Bollo  Rosso,  who  sat  rubbing  his  hands  in 
the  dock,  was  enjoying  himself  immensely, 
as  if  he  were  at  a  theatre,  and  at  one  point  he 
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burst  out  into  such  spontaneous  laughter  that 
the  public  laughed  with  him.  The  President 
threatened  to  clear  the  Court,  and  censured 
Bollo  Rosso,  who  seemed  extremely  astonished 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  express  the  amuse- 
ment he  felt  at  seeing  the  judges  and  counsel 
at  loggerheads.  But  as  this  incident  tended 
to  confuse  matters,  without  giving  him  any 
advantage,  the  President  turned  again  to  Julia. 

1  Very  well,  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  you. 
You  can  go.' 

The  girl  rose,  and  looked  at  the  dock,  at  her 
brother,  who  still  stood  there  perfectly  rigid, 
grasping  the  rail  in  front  of  him,  with  an  ashen 
face.  She  turned  and  moved  towards  him,  as 
if  to  take  his  hand,  but  Gigi,  seeing  her  advance 
with  her  graceful  movement,  in  her  new  ele- 
gance of  dress,  uttered  a  savage  cry. 

'  Go  !  go  away  !  right  away  !  or  I  shall 
strangle  you.' 

And  stretching  out  his  hands  over  the  rail, 
he  opened  and  closed  them  convulsively,  as  if 
he  felt  his  sister  already  in  his  grasp.  The 
prisoners  all  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the  rail  shook 
ominously.  They  seemed  to  stand  there 
united  in  defence  against  the  contempt  of  the 
spectators,  and  this  Society  of  thieves,  once  so 
jovial  and  thoughtless,  suddenly  changed  into 
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a  band  of  formidable  scoundrels,  their  eyes 
flashing  defiance,  and  their  hands  gesticulating 
violently. 

4  Down  with  justice  !  '  cried  Tonino. 

4  Sons  of  dogs  !  '  yelled  Bollo  Rosso  to  the 
spectators,  jumping  like  a  monkey  in  the 
dock. 

1  Send  them  to  penal  servitude  !  '  shouted 
the  public. 

The  police  rushed  behind  the  rail,  and  seizing 
the  prisoners  by  their  collars,  thrust  them  back 
on  the  seat.  At  a  sign  from  the  President,  the 
Court  was  cleared,  the  sitting  adjourned,  and 
the  prisoners  removed  to  their  cells,  while 
above  all  the  turmoil  Gigi's  voice  was  heard 
shouting : 

8 1  have  told  her  I  '11  strangle  her,  and  I  shall 
do  it !  ' 

Julia  remained  standing  in  the  Court.  She 
had  grown  deadly  white,  and  she  shivered  with 
terror.  She  had  heard  the  crowd  muttering 
behind  her,  and  had  seen  her  brother's  sinister 
face,  and  the  tigerish  movement  of  the  Society. 

Then  she  saw  nothing  more,  she  was  only 
conscious  of  some  one  supporting  her,  and  she 
fell  on  her  knees,  her  face  covered  with  a  cold 
perspiration. 
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The  banker,  Ugo  Feletti,  had  been  ill  for 
several  days.  The  scandal  had  been  a  terrible 
one.  Little  Julia's  name  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  and  she  had  suddenly  leapt  into  fame. 
One  of  the  clerical  papers  which  contained 
Julia's  portrait,  published  also  a  sketch  of  the 
girl  rushing  headlong  into  the  Assize  Court; 
underneath  was  a  shield  vvith  the  superscrip- 
tion, '  The  laws  are  equal  for  all.'  At  the  foot 
of  the  sketch  were  some  words  to  the  effect 
that  young  people  who  disregard  the  sanctity 
of  society  must  be  punished. 

The  banker  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  every  day :  these  dragged  on  slowly 
owing  to  the  tactics  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  When  the  excitement  began  to  ebb 
a  little,  Ugo  Feletti  went  to  see  Julia.  She 
was  always  dressed  in  black  at  this  period, 
remained  in  the  house  all  day,  and  had  grown 
much  thinner.  Feletti  was  painfully  struck 
by  her  appearance. 

'  You  must  keep  up  your  courage,'  he  said. 
'  You  are  unfortunate  in  your  relatives  ;  one 
cannot  choose  them  to  suit  oneself,  but  you 
are  not  responsible  for  them.  It  will  all  be 
over  soon.' 
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4  Yes,'  interrupted  Julia,  '  but  how  will  it  be 
over  ?  ' 

'  Don't  be  afraid.  If  things  turn  out  right, 
your  brother  will  get  thirty  years'  penal 
servitude.' 

The  girl,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  sprang 
to  her  feet. 

'  And  you  tell  me  this  !  '  she  cried.  '  You 
tell  me  this  with  a  smile.  You  can  speak  so 
about  my  brother's  life  !  ' 

Ugo  looked  at  her  bewildered. 

1  Forgive  me,'  he  said  ingenuously.  4  But 
don't  you  see  that  I  entirely  exculpate  you, 
and  that  you  can  continue  to  stay  here  ?  ' 

4  It  seems  extraordinary  to  you,  no  doubt,' 
said  Julia  ironically. 

The  banker  glanced  at  the  balcony,  where 
the  noise  of  the  traffic  from  the  Corso  Venezia, 
and  the  scent  of  flowers  from  the  neighbouring 
gardens  came  in  at  the  open  windows. 

4  We  must  speak  quietly  !  '  said  Ugo,  4  and 
discuss  the  question.  Did  he  not  threaten  to 
kill  you  ?  Is  he  not  capable  of  doing  it  ? 
Capable  of  killing  both  you  and  me.  Don't 
you  understand  that  ?  ' 

Julia  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously, sat  down  again,  crossed  her  legs  and 
patted   the   floor   impatiently   with   her   foot. 
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Ugo,   who  was  quite  frightened  at  her  cold 
anger,  continued  timidly  : 

6  He  is  a  violent  man  ;  one  can't  deny  that. 
He  has  not  had  a  proper  bringing  up,  and 
between  one  thing  and  another,  to  a  man  of 
his  character,  there  is  no  middle  course 
open.' 

'  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  of  my  family,'  said 
the  girl. 

This  was  the  phrase  she  always  used  to  silence 
her  friend. 

'  God  forbid  !  '  replied  Ugo.  '  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  your  family,  but  all  the 
same,  your  brother  can't  return  home  just 
at  present.  It  would  be  the  greatest  mis- 
take  ' 

4  Oh  !  the  greatest  mistake  !  '  said  Julia 
sharply.  '  Do  you  know  what  your  duty  is  ? 
It  is  to  use  every  means  to  save  Gigi,  to  see  the 
barristers,  the  judges,  the  witnesses,  and  show 
them  that  the  poor  boy  has  some  friend  who 
thinks  of  him,  who  is  influential  and  rich.  If 
you  really  love  me,  that  is  your  duty.' 

Ugo  was  silent,  and  took  a  turn  up  and  down 
the  room,  amongst  the  ornamental  tables,  the 
gilded  chairs,  the  little  stools  loaded  with 
bric-a-brac.  Then  he  sat  down  by  Julia,  and 
holding  her  hands  in  his,  he  said  : 
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'  You  may  consider  that  settled.  I  will  see 
about  it  to-day.  Yes  !  nothing  will  be  easier. 
A  few  threats,  a  little  flattery,  and  the  thing  will 
be  as  good  as  done.' 

1  Yes,  of  course,'  agreed  the  girl,  who  was 
too  ingenuous  to  see  the  irony  in  his  words. 

'  We  must  save  him,  because  I  don't  believe 
in  any  of  the  accusations  against  him.  My 
brother  can't  possibly  be  a  thief  !  ' 

Julia  uttered  these  words  with  so  much 
childish  pride  that  Ugo,  suppressing  his  inclin- 
ation to  laugh,  kissed  her  hair  gently ;  then  he 
rose. 

'  Now  I  must  go.  I  will  set  to  work  at  once, 
and  this  evening  I  will  see  you  at  dinner,  and 
be  able  to  bring  you  good  news.' 

Julia  held  out  her  hand  to  him  smiling. 
She  was  as  happy  as  if  she  had  already  seen  her 
brother  enter  the  room.  She  felt  certain  that 
Ugo  believed  in  the  innocence  of  the  worthy 
young  man,  and  that  he  had  perfectly  simple 
means  of  proving  it. 

4  You  are  very  kind,'  said  the  girl,  ac- 
companying the  banker  to  the  door. 

4  Good-bye  till  this  evening  ;  I  shall  expect 
you.' 
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VI 

Julia's  illusions  about  her  brother  were  so 
firmly  fixed,  that  she  expressed  her  intention  of 
being  present  at  the  final  trial.  To  keep  her 
quiet,  the  banker  had  invented  a  series  of 
interviews  with  the  judges,  the  barristers,  and 
the  jury.  In  reality,  the  barristers  for  the 
prosecution,  and  also  the  jurymen  he  had  seen, 
had  told  him  that  all  the  '  Compagnia  della 
Leggera  '  were  doomed,  and  that  in  particular, 
Gigi  Cavalieri,  Bollo  Rosso,  and  Stringhella, 
•the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the  murder  of 
Matirotti,  would  be  the  most  severely  dealt 
with.  Julia  on  this  occasion  was  to  sit  in  the 
public  part  of  the  Court.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  a  maid,  and  she  tried  to  avoid  meet- 
ing Gigi's  eye  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  in  the 
crowd. 

A  barrister  was  speaking  when  the  girl 
entered  the  Court,  and  since,  in  Julia's  eyes,  all 
the  barristers  were  for  the  defence,  she  listened 
to  him  attentively,  but  she  was  struck  with 
amazement  on  hearing  him  denounce  the 
Society  as  guilty,  and  describe  its  members  in 
the  most  sinister  terms. 

The  five  prisoners  stood  quietly,  their  eyes 
fixed    on    the    barrister.      Gigi's    mouth    was 
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twisted  in  an  ironical  smile,  and  the  others 
listened  imperturbably  to  the  torrent  of  argu- 
ments which  followed  each  other  in  logical 
sequence. 

4  The  Society  '  in  these  concluding  hours  of 
the  trial  spent  its  last  agonising  moments,  and 
day  by  day  the  good  humour  and  the  insolence 
of  the  boldest  of  its  members  slowly  ebbed  out. 

Julia  turned  to  one  of  the  spectators  near 
her  and,  glancing  at  the  barrister,  she  asked 
in  an  undertone  : 

'  Who  is  he  ?  ' 

The  man  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips.  He  looked  admiringly  at 
the  beautiful  lady  speaking  to  him,  and  made 
no  answer.  Julia  dared  not  repeat  the 
question,  becoming  aware  all  at  once  that  her 
neighbour  bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  his 
manner,  his  clothes,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face,  to  the  men  who  stood  in  the  dock.  The 
girl  turned  her  head  and  saw  other  stern  and 
haggard  faces.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder 
and  noticed  that  most  of  those  round  her  were 
poorly  dressed.  They  all  seemed  familiar  with 
their  surroundings,  were  quite  at  their  ease, 
spat  on  the  floor  and  chewed  tobacco,  and  only 
then  did  she  become  aware  of  a  subtle,  sickly 
odour  coming  from  all  this  unwashed  crowd. 
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'  I  want  to  go  away,'  she  whispered  to  the 
girl  who  was  with  her.  The  servant  looked 
round  to  find  a  way  for  her  mistress  through 
the  crowd,  but  at  that  moment  the  speaker's 
voice  was  raised  to  a  louder  tone,  and  Julia 
instinctively  remained  standing.  The  barrister 
turned  towards  the  prisoners  and,  with  a  flush 
on  his  face,  and  his  hand  raised,  he  cried  : 

4  Your  defence,  your  lies,  have  collapsed 
before  the  brilliant  light  of  truth.  You,  Pietro 
Carenzio,  you  Carlo  Piumelli,  you,  Gigi 
Cavalieri,  have  robbed  and  murdered  Mati- 
rotti,  a  worthy  and  thrifty  man,  who  made  a 
noble  use  of  his  accumulated  wealth,  by  bene- 
fiting the  poor  and  needy.  While  you,  Gigi 
Cavalieri,  seized  the  plunder,  your  companions, 
without  any  so-called  fatal  necessity,  put  an  end 
to  this  precious  life,  through  wanton  brutality, 
and  then  you,  Gigi  Cavalieri,  having  finished 
your  work  of  plunder,  gave  the  poor  victim 
his  finishing  stroke.' 

'  The  devil  !  '  exclaimed  Spugna,  shifting  tbr 
tobacco  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other. 
'  Then  we  're  done  for  !  ' 

A  murmur  of  consternation  passed  through 
the  crowd,  while  Bollo  Rosso,  Pivione  and 
Stringhella,  overwhelmed  by  this  direct  con- 
fession, could  hold  up  their  heads  no  longer, 
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and  appealed  humbly  for  the  clemency  of  the 

jury- 
After  the  barrister's  harangue,  others  rose 

to  reply.     The  hour  grew  late,  and  Julia  still 

sat  there  immovable,  chained  to  her  post  by 

the  desire  to  know  everything,  hemmed  in  by 

the  crowd  of  strange  people  round  her,  and 

half  dazed  with  terror  and  fatigue.     Finally, 

after  the   President's   summing  up,   the  jury 

retired,   and  there  was  a  pause.     The  crowd 

chattered  and  made  their  comments   on  the 

trial.     Some  one  spoke  to  Julia,  who  did  not 

know  whether  to  answer  or  be  silent.     A  fair 

consumptive-looking    youth,     with    a    hoarse 

voice  and  shifty  expression,  said  to  her  : 

4  You  have  not  seen  much  of  a  show  to-day  ; 
it  has  been  very  dull.  You  ought  to  come 
when  there  is  a  love  case.  Some  great  crime 
of  passion.  Then  it  is  like  a  theatre  !  Worth 
a  lot  more  than  this  set  of  imbeciles,  who  have 
let  themselves  get  caught,'  and  he  threw  a 
glance  of  contempt  towards  the  dock. 

An  usher  came  in  to  light  the  gas,  and  a  lurid 
light  was  thrown  on  the  Court. 

The  jury  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
foreman  amidst  dead  silence  read  the  verdict, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    Then  the  judges  retired. 
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Julia  had  not  understood,  and  conquering 
her  timidity,  she  asked  the  young  man  : 

1  What  will  they  do  now  ?  ' 

'  Now  ?  '  answered  the  boy,  who  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  procedure.  '  Now  the 
judges  will  give  their  sentence.  It  will  only 
take  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  can  go.' 

It  was  indeed  only  a  few  minutes  before  they 
returned,  and  the  President  read  the  sentence. 
Gigi  Cavalieri,  known  as  Pivione,  Pietro 
Carenzio,  known  as  Bollo  Rosso,  and  Carlo 
Piumelli,  otherwise  Stringhella,  were  sent  to 
penal  servitude. 

'  The  devil  !  '  repeated  Spugna. 

'  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  asked  Julia 
faintly. 

Antonio  Stucci,  otherwise  Tonino,  and  Luigi 
Mordoni,  known  as  Spugna,  were  sentenced 
respectively  to  twelve  and  twenty  years  of 
imprisonment. 

'  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  answered  the  boy, 
as  he  rose  to  go  out.  '  Penal  servitude  for 
life  !  ' 

'  And  when  will  they  come  out  ?  '  asked 
Julia,  growing  pale. 

'  For  life  !  for  life  !  '  repeated  the  young 
man.     '  They  will  never  come  out  !  ' 

The  girl  remained  motionless,  staring  with 
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wide-open  eyes  at  the  empty  dock.  She  had 
not  understood  in  time.  She  had  not  been 
able  to  make  any  sign  to  her  brother,  or  say 
a  word  to  him,  and  he  had  gone  away  with 
the  others,  guarded  by  the  police,  with  the 
same  mocking  expression  on  his  white 
face. 

4  Let  us  go,  Signorina,'  said  the  maid, 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  being  shut  up  in 
the  now  empty  Court. 

Julia  went  out  mechanically,  and  walked 
down  the  staircase,  her  mind  a  blank.  When 
they  reached  the  entrance  hall  she  saw  Ugo's 
private  carriage  waiting  at  the  door.  The  girl 
got  in  with  her  maid,  and  Ugo  kissed  her  as 
the  carriage  drove  off. 

'  I  know  everything,'  he  said.  '  It  is  a  great 
misfortune.' 

'  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  never  again  !  ' 
Julia  burst  out  crying. 

'It  is  a  great  misfortune,'  repeated  Ugo. 
Julia's  despairing  sobs  grieved  him  sincerely, 
and  he  felt  his  own  eyes  were  wet.  He  wept 
at  Gigi  Cavalieri's  fate,  although  he  felt  that 
his  grief  was  ridiculous.  But  his  heart  ached 
for  the  poor  sobbing  girl,  who  sat  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

'  For  ever  !    for  ever  !  '  she  said.     '  And  I 
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never  thought  of  saying  good-bye  to  him  ! 
What  has  he  done,  poor  unfortunate  boy  ?  ' 

The  maid-servant  was  crying  also,  seeing  her 
mistress's  grief,  although  she  did  not  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about. 

8  Ah  !  that  shameful  society  !  '  exclaimed 
Ugo,  drying  his  eyes.  But  he  said  nothing 
more,  as  he  had  a  dreadful  inclination  to  laugh 
as  he  wept. 

'  And  can't  we  do  anything  for  him  ?  '  asked 
Julia. 

Ugo  was  silent.  He  could  not  bear  to  deceive 
Julia  any  longer.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  threw  out  his  hands  with  an  expressive 
gesture. 

Julia's  sobs  broke  out  afresh.  When  the 
carriage  stopped  in  the  Corso  Venezia,  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  and  they  had  all  got  out, 
Julia  said  to  Ugo : 

8  I  was  better  off  then  !  ' 

8  Then  ?  when  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  the 
banker,  walking  up  the  stairs  behind  her. 

She  stopped,  turned  round,  and  continued  : 

8  Then — when  I  lived  with  my  aunt,  in  the 
little  cottage  outside  the  Porta  Romana.  I 
was  poor,  I  worked,  I  knew  nothing,  and  Gigi 
brought  me  flowers.' 

c  But  he  stole  !  '  observed  Ugo. 
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1  I  knew  nothing ;  I  was  happy,  really 
happy.'  And  seeing  the  maid,  who  also  had 
stopped  on  the  staircase,  behind  Ugo,  she  said 
to  her  : 

4  You  must  never  try  to  make  your  fortune, 
because,  sooner  or  later,  you  Avill  have  to  pay  for 
it.     Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

The  maid  blushed  and  said  : 

1  Yes,  Signorina,  I  understand.  Fortune 
brings  misfortune  !  ' 

Ugo  burst  out  laughing.  Julia's  beautiful 
lips  parted  in  a  faint  smile,  and  they  all  began 
to  take  heart  again  after  the  disaster  which 
had  ruined  the  '  Compagnia  della  Leggera.' 
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THE    MASTERPIECE 


Ada  Rummo  was  probably  of  plebeian  origin, 
although,  having  climbed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
rich  bourgeoisie  by  means  of  a  successful 
marriage,  she  was  heard  to  allude  rather  too 
frequently  to  her  aristocratic  connections  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  she  was  a  little  too 
ostentatious  in  her  observance  of  social  forms, 
scarcely  ever  forgetting  herself  in  any  un- 
expected circumstance,  or  even  when  over- 
come by  the  strongest  feelings.  She  possessed, 
however,  the  unique  and  crowning  merit, 
which  any  man  of  spirit  demands  from  a  woman 
— she  was  beautiful.  Some  of  her  more  in- 
discreet friends  declared  that  her  splendid  and 
expensive  clothes  concealed  one  of  those 
figures  which  Heine  defined  as  '  TJno  splendido 
Tempio  a"' Amove  sostenuto  da  due  colonne 
oValabastro?  But  without  going  as  far  as  that, 
every  one  could  admire  her  fair  complexion, 
her  blue  eyes,  the  proud  curves  of  her  lips,  and 
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her  hair  !  her  wonderful  hair  !  a  mass  of  heavy 
gold.  Sometimes  she  would  have  the  audacity 
to  deck  herself  out  as  a  kind  of  idol,  covered 
with  jewels,  even  going  so  far  as  to  wear  a  large 
gold  circle  round  her  left  ankle  ;  a  symbol 
apparently,  of  heaven  knows  what  form  of 
slavery.  At  other  times,  she  would  appear 
with  no  added  lustre  other  than  the  brilliancy 
of  her  eyes,  modestly  attired  in  a  simple  dress, 
her  hands  and  ears  bare  of  rings,  and  with  no 
ornaments  whatever. 

All  men  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  these 
ordinary  forms  of  coquetry,  but  still,  all  men 
succumb  to  them.  Superior  men  (by  which 
I  mean,  those  superior  in  their  capacity  for 
making  fools  of  themselves)  fell  victims  one 
after  the  other,  and  even  several  at  a  time. 
And  having  fallen,  Ada  Rummo  held  them  fast, 
as  a  lioness  clutches  her  prey,  each  man  for 
the  space  of  seven  years  and  seven  days.  For 
want  of  time,  she  had  even  been  forced  to  keep 
four  of  them  going  at  a  time  ;  otherwise,  at 
the  acknowledged  rate,  the  four  of  them  would 
have  occupied  her  time  for  twenty-eight 
years  and  twenty-eight  days.  No  novice 
had  ever  left  his  mantle  in  her  hands  :  all 
Ada  Rummo's  friends  had  already  left  theirs 
elsewhere. 
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Gentle,  crafty,  obstinate,  Ada  repulsed  the 
coldest  and  eluded  the  strongest.  She  spoke 
of  her  lovers  (always  of  one  at  a  time)  as  of  sad 
sentimentalists  subject  to  a  malady  ;  but  she 
did  so  with  such  grace,  such  childish  ingenuous 
jealousy,  that  each  one  found  himself  forgiving 
the  other  three.  She  was  sincere,  with  the 
artificial  sincerity  of  women,  who  by  dint  of 
repeating  untruths,  end  by  believing  them. 
She  would  bring  herself  to  the  verge  of  tears, 
and  forget,  in  all  good  faith,  that  the  truth  is 
quite  another  matter. 

c  One  must  excuse  her,'  said  Claudio  Morandi 
to  one  of  his  intimates.  '  If  women  did  not 
make  use  of  lies,  they  would  not  understand 
the  advantage  of  truth.' 

Claudio  Morandi  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  At  thirty-five,  about  two  years  before 
his  death,  when  symptoms  of  paralysis  began 
to  show  themselves,  the  leading  newspapers 
published  the  life  and  portrait  of  the  artist, 
now  irrevocably  doomed  to  death.  It  Tvas 
terribly  sad  to  read  the  epitaph  of  a  man 
still  living,  who  was  reduced  to  a  spectre, 
only  able  to  crawl  slowly  round  the  garden 
of  his  villa,  collecting  pebbles  from  the 
walks. 

To  return  to  the  subject.     Claudio  had  had 
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the  bad  luck  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  celebrity 
in  a  few  days  by  means  of  his  book,  Storia  di 
tre  Ombre,  into  which  he  had  put  all  his  origin- 
ality, all  the  power  of  his  imagination.  It  was, 
in  short,  a  revelation  of  himself,  and  the  effort 
had  completely  exhausted  him.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  it.  '  It  may  be  said  of  me,'  he  con- 
fessed in  moments,  as  a  sort  of  consolation, 
1  what  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  said  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  :  "II  est  tenu  de  se  tairc  maintenant, 
car  il  a  dit  les  mots  supr$mes."  Must  I  keep 
silence  now  ?  '  he  added  afterwards,  terrified 
at  the  tragedy  of  the  idea.  '  Is  it  possible  that 
it  is  all  over  ?  Is  there  no  more  in  me, 
after  what  I  have  put  into  that  cursed  book  ? 
Nothing  more  in  my  heart,  in  my  brain  ?  Is 
everything  over  ?  Shall  I  be  like  a  musical 
box,  always  repeating  the  same  tunes  ?  ' 

The  satisfaction  that  Claudio  had  experienced 
from  his  unexpected  success  made  him  the 
more  unwilling  to  return  to  his  former  position 
of  obscurity.  To  be  tortured  by  spiteful  and 
envious  criticism,  to  fight  his  way  inch  by 
inch,  to  achieve  recognition  and  fame  slowly 
and  painfully,  to  fight,  and  triumph  late,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  !  And  this  to  last  as  long 
as  he  lived,  as  long  as  the  weapons  remained 
in  his  hands,  as  long  as  he  felt  the  terrible 
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hatred  that  fills  the  impotent  soul,  and  inspires 
the  born  artist  to  beat  down  vulgar  prejudices 
and  fight  his  way  inch  by  inch  ! 

What  occurred,  however,  was  much  like 
what  might  happen  to  a  man  who  makes  a 
gigantic  effort  to  break  open  a  lath  and  plaster 
door.  He  throws  himself  violently  against  it, 
and  the  door  opens,  but  the  fool  himself  falls 
headlong.  Claudio  had  concentrated  the 
literary  effort  of  ten  books  in  his  one  Storia  di 
ire  Ombre. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Claudio  was  not  so 
much  the  victim  of  his  own  premature  triumph, 
as  of  his  literary  pride  and  sensitiveness.  He 
would  not  repeat  himself,  he  despised  reitera- 
tion, and  abhorred  tautology,  while  many 
others  in  his  place  would  have  plagiarised 
themselves  again  and  again,  just  to  show  that 
they  were  still  alive. 

What  passed  through  his  mind,  what  tor- 
ments he  endured,  no  one  can  say.  After  his 
death,  piles  of  accumulated  manuscripts  were 
found,  corrected,  re-corrected  a  thousand 
times.  Sketches  of  novels,  schemes  of  ro- 
mances, scraps  of  literal*}'  articles,  criticisms 
of  books,  none  of  which  he  had  dared  to  publish, 
in  mortal  terror  that  he  might  be  considered 
to  have  exchanged  the  status  of  the  athlete 
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for  that  of  the  judge.  And  the  most  curious 
thing  about  it  all  was  this  :  that  his  intimate 
friends,  who  saw  his  papers,  declared  that 
Claudio  Morandi  never  repeated  himself,  and 
that  these  works  were  in  no  respect  like  the 
Storia  di  tre  Ombre. 

He  died,  in  fact,  seeking  for  what  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  exhausted  himself  in  the  fear 
of  being  exhausted.  Perhaps  his  originality 
was  artificial,  his  imagination  tending  to  the 
macabre,  and  his  second  romance  might  have 
had  an  inferior  success  to  the  first.  Still,  do 
not  the  critics  and  the  public  always  say  of  a 
second  work,  that  it  is  better  than  the  first  ? — 
or  of  the  third,  '  It  is  better  than  the  second  '  ? 
So  that,  with  a  little  patience,  an  author  might 
end  by  seeing  described  as  '  better  '  all  the 
books  he  has  ever  written  ? 

Claudio  Morandi,  however,  was  not  of  this 
opinion,  and,  demoralised  by  his  search  after 
the  impossible,  he  sought  for  relief  in  the  arms 
of  Ada  Rummo,  who  offered  consolation  for  all 
human  ills.  O  wonderful  fair  woman  ! 
How  often  have  your  rosy  lips  chased  the  stern 
dreams  of  ambition  from  youthful  souls,  in  a 
long,  clinging  kiss  ! 

Ada  Rummo  was  ingenuous  and  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  she  stimulated  Claudio, 
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physically  and  intellectually.  If  he  does  not 
write  his  masterpiece  under  this  gentle  regime, 
she  practically  said,  he  will  never  write  any 
more.  And  both  being  young,  they  abused 
the  gentle  regime,  to  an  alarming  extent,  so 
that,  if  Claudio's  capitulation  was  incompre- 
hensible, the  fault  did  not  really  lie  with  Ada 
Rummo,  who  never  spared  herself  in  her 
desire  to  inspire  him.  Claudio  was  dark,  Ada, 
fair  :  he  was  spiritual,  she  was  materialistic  ; 
he  was  timid  and  hesitating,  she,  imperious 
and  audacious. 

He  remained  for  four  years  under  her  influ- 
ence before  his  disease  declared  itself,  and 
during  the  first  period  of  his  illness,  when  Ada 
Rummo  went  to  see  him,  he  would  try  to  fan 
the  feeble  fire  of  memory  in  his  vacillating 
brain,  and  he  would  smile,  and  stammer  sub- 
missively, although  his  mistress  had  not 
touched  one  of  the  little  pebbles  which  he 
collected  with  so  much  jealous  care  from  the 
paths,  to  take  with  him  into  the  house,  and 
gaze  at  during  long  hours. 

But  although  the  terrible  spectacle  dis- 
heartened this  splendid  woman,  full  of  vitality, 
and  though  the  remembrance  of  her  love  for 
the  paralysed  man  only  filled  her  with  horror, 
Ada  Rummo  failed  to  understand  him,   and 
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when  Claudio  died,  she  merely  said  :  '  What 
a  horrible  thing  your  profession  is  !  If  Claudio 
had  only  listened  to  me,  he  would  have  been 
alive  now.' 

She  never  guessed  that  Claudio  died  pre- 
cisely because  he  had  listened  to  her  rather 
than  to  the  voice  of  his  profession.  One 
cannot  listen  with  impunity  to  two  voices  at 
the  same  time.  If,  however,  she  had  any 
suspicion  of  her  evil  influence,  she  absolved 
herself  from  any  responsibility  on  the  day  that 
she  learnt  that  Claudio  had  other  mistresses. 
It  was  these  who  had  wrought  the  harm ; 
they  were  not  aware  that  the  young  man 
ought  to  have  devoted  himself  only  to  his 
masterpiece.  They  distracted  him,  exhausted 
him,  and  wore  out  his  brain. 

One  woman  only,  amongst  that  gay  coterie, 
deserves  mention — Emilia — who  was  called 
simply  Emilia  by  the  friends  who  amused 
themselves  with  her.  She  had  no  extrava- 
gances ;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  superiority, 
mediocrity,  or  inferiority  of  different  men. 
Her  fortune  consisted  only  in  the  gifts  of 
nature,  a  fair  complexion,  and  the  insolence 
of  youth.  She  fulfilled  the  destiny  of  the 
plebeian,  who  appears,  adorns  itself,  destroys, 
and  disappears.      She  came  of  heaven  knows 
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what  low-born  family  ;  of  a  drunken  father, 
and  complaisant  mother.  She  had  all  the 
unbridled  desires,  all  the  wonderful  impertin- 
ences of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  is  fully 
aware  that  she  has  only  a  short  period  of 
brilliance  before  she  ends  in  cold  and  dark- 
ness. 

When  Emilia  was  discovered  by  Claudio, 
she  managed  to  wind  herself  round  him,  while 
feigning  to  evade  him.  Her  method  was  that 
of  constant  interruption,  constant  small  and 
inexplicable  deceptions  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
plebeian  conquered  the  artist,  not  so  much  by 
love,  as  by  his  desire  for  her  presence,  his 
pleasure  in  hearing  her  laugh,  his  thrills  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

Emilia  knew  better  than  Ada  how  to  console 
human  misery.  She  did  not  bother  about 
literature,  though  she  could  write  charming 
little  notes  on  tiny  sheets  of  paper,  with 
tiny  blue  swallows  in  the  corner.  She  had 
read  the  Storia  di  tre  Ombre,  skipping  a 
great  deal  of  it,  and  reading  the  end  iirst ; 
and  she  concluded  with  this  sententious  re- 
mark :  '  One  sees  quite  well,  Claudio,  that 
writing  is  not  your  strong  point.  I  prefer 
Montepin  !  ' 

'  Very    few    women   care   about   literature,' 
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said  Claudio  philosophically,   ■  but  those  few 
make  one  long  for  the  many  who  hate  it.' 

He  liked  the  women  who  love  life  for  its  own 
sake,  without  any  thought  of  art,  or  dreams 
of  intellectual  things.  He  wanted  their 
company  in  those  hours  when  the  desire  for 
gaiety  and  material  things  was  on  him,  and  he 
flung  himself  headlong  into  the  mad  search  for 
epicurean  pleasure. 

For  this  purpose,  Emilia  was  '  heaven-sent ' 
-as  Claudio  expressed  it.  So  gav,  that  her 
lover  was  filled  with  the  warmth  of  her  youth 
—saucy,  untruthful,  greedy  of  enjoyment, 
flattering,  humble,  sincere  ;  in  fact,  a  perfect 
medley  of  psychic  qualities,  the  result  of  ten 
generations  of  helots. 

When  Claudio  met  Ada  Rummo,  who  was 
to  kill  him  with  her  indefatigable  search  after 
the  masterpiece,  Emilia  fell  rapidly.     Like  the 
dancer  who  misses  the  rope  under  her  feet,  and 
also  the  net  under  the  rope,  she  was  broken  to 
pieces  on  the  ground  from  which  she  had  sprung 
Good-bye,  beautiful  feasts  and  rosy,  sparkling 
champagne  !     Good-bye,  little  notes  with  the 
blue    swallows!     Good-bye,    rapid    conquests, 
hasty  loves,   small  deceptions,   prayers,   com- 
mands, fascinations,  and  tears  !     All  was  over, 
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and  darkness,  cold,  and  silence  closed  round 
Emilia  for  ever . 

Claudio  lasted  a  little  while  longer.  One 
morning,  while  at  breakfast  with  his  mother — 
a  good  old  lady,  who  hated  literature  with 
the  prophetic  and  inexpressible  hatred  of  all 
mothers — Claudio  said  suddenly  : 

4 1  have  slept  badly.  For  three  nights  an 
enormous  spider  has  fallen  on  my  pillow, 
and     terrified     me  —  a    great,     black,    hairy 

spider.' 

4  How  curious !  '  observed  his  mother. 
'  You  have  seen  it  for  three  nights  ?  Did  you 
not  get  up  and  kill  it  ?  ' 

'No,'  he  said,  and  shivered  slightly.  'As 
soon  as  I  saw  it  fall,  I  struck  a  match,  turned 
everything  upside  down,  and  saw  it  disappear 
under  the  pillow.  It  must  have  fallen  from 
the    ceiling.     It    was    enormous,    black,    and 

hairy  !  ' 

The  old  lady  saw  that  Claudio  looked 
strangely  frightened  as  he  spoke,  and,  as  he 
repeated  the  same  story  on  the  following  aays, 
she  became  uneasy.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
joke  about  it. 

'  It  was  perfectly  enormous,'  he  said.  4  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  prevents 
my  sleeping.     All  night  long  it  falls,  and  I  feel 
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it  running  under  my  pillow,  and  then  it  dis- 
appears.' 

4  It  must  be  an  optical  delusion,'  observed 
his  mother  imprudently. 

'  An  optical  delusion  !  I  never  have  them. 
You  must  be  out  of  your  senses,'  exclaimed 
Claudio,  with  unusual  sharpness.  '  I  will  call 
you  to-night,  and  let  you  see  for  yourself.' 

A  little  later,  feeling  tired,  he  went  to  lie 
down.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  shone  brightly  in  at  the 
window  of  his  room.  The  mother  was  busy 
at  her  work,  when  she  suddenly  heard  him 
call  : 

4  Mother  !     Mother  !  ' 

Something  in  Claudio's  voice  made  his 
mother's  heart  stand  still,  and  she  hurried  to 
him.  He  was  kneeling  on  the  bed,  firmly 
holding  a  tumbler  upside  down  on  the  pillow, 
and  his  eyes,  with  a  terrified  expression,  were 
fixed  on  the  glass. 

'  See,'  he  said.  '  I  have  it  now  ;  look  at  it ! 
It  is  an  immense,  horrible  spider.  I  must  kill 
it  at  once  ! — at  once  !  How  shall  I  do  it  ? 
It  is  trying  to  get  away.     It  is  climbing  up ' 

His  mother  went  nearer,  looked  into  the 
glass,  and  was  struck  dumb  with  sudden  terror  ; 
— there  was  nothing  in  the  tumbler ! 
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'  But  there  is  no  spider  !  '  said  his  mother 
timidly. 

'  No  spider  !  Can't  you  see  it  ?  '  shrieked 
Claudio.  '  Are  you  blind  ?  There  !  I  have 
let  it  go.  Look  at  it  running.  Oh  !  take  it 
away,  take  it  away  !  It  has  gone  under  the 
pillow.  It  always  does  that,  and  it  will  come 
back  again  to-night.  I  saw  it !  Don't  you 
understand  why  I  can't  sleep  ?  Don't  you 
understand  ?  ' 

He  turned  round,  a  wild  expression  in  his 
eyes,  trembling  violently. 

Then  he  grew  quieter,  dressed,  and  went  out, 
without  saying  where  he  was  going.  He 
stayed  away  for  two  days.  No  one  knew  where 
he  went.  A  search  was  made  for  him  ;  his 
relations  tramped  the  country  round  ;  they 
advertised  in  the  papers,  and  no  means  of 
finding  him  was  neglected.  After  two  days, 
Claudio  came  home,  worn  out,  haggard,  un- 
washed. 

4  Where  have  you  been  ?  Mon  Dieu,  where 
have  you  been  ?  '  cried  his  mother,  running  to 
meet  him,  frightened  and  yet  overjoyed  to  see 
him  safe.  '  Do  tell  me,  Claudio,  where  you 
have  been  ?  ' 

Claudio  did  not  answer.  He  stared  at  his 
mother,   looked   round   him,   made   a  gesture 
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as  if  he  understood  her,  muttered  a  few 
syllables  and,  falling  into  a  chair,  burst 
into  sobs  so  violent  that  the  whole  house 
echoed. 

The  end  had  come. 
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LOVE  THE  SEA,  BUT  CLING  TO 
THE  SHORE 


Vittorio  della  Torre,  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty,  had  no  relatives  except  his  sister  Ida, 
who  loved  him  devotedly,  and  listened  to  his 
opinions  on  the  philosophy  of  life  as  if  he  were 
some  oracle. 

Vittorio  was  a  lawyer  at  Milan,  and  made  a 
fairly  good  income. 

Ida  attended  the  higher  classes  at  the  Scuola 
Normale,  and  at  eighteen,  although  not  pretty, 
she  had  a  heart  of  gold,  plenty  of  intelligence, 
a  happy,  equable  disposition,  and  was  a 
favourite  with  all  her  schoolfellows. 

Vittorio  della  Torre's  house  seemed  for  the 
last  three  years  (the  years  in  which  Ida  had 
passed  through  the  elementary  classes,  and 
gradually  risen  to  the  top  of  the  school)  to 
have  become  a  small  feminine  community. 
Ida's    friends    continually    came    to    see    her. 
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There  were  certain  to  be  three  or  four  every 
day,  who  came  either  on  the  pretext  of  study, 
or,  frankly,  to  enjoy  a  gossip.  At  lunch  and 
dinner  there  was  always  a  guest,  and  in  the 
evening,  if  Vittorio  took  his  sister  to  a  theatre, 
one  or  other  of  her  particular  friends  would 
accompany  them.  Thus,  for  some  years, 
Vittorio  had  lived  among  petticoats,  the 
familiar  friend  of  all  these  girls  whom  he  had 
seen  grow  up  with  his  sister.  He  knew  their 
governesses,  their  masters  ;  joked  with  their 
companions,  re-wrote  their  verses,  and  shared 
with  them  the  anxiety  of  examination,  and 
the  joy  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  girls 
treated  him  like  a  brother,  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  scolded  him  for  his  extrava- 
gance, and  once,  when  they  discovered  that 
he  had  been  drawn  into  a  gambling  circle, 
they  threatened  not  to  set  foot  in  his  house 
again.  So,  to  gratify  them,  he  left  off  his 
bad  habits.  What  could  have  been  more 
charming  ? 

The  girls  varied  in  age  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  Some  were  pretty,  some  fascinating, 
some  plain.  He  was  like  a  father  to  many 
of  them,  an  elder  brother  to  others,  and 
he  joked  and  played  boyish  games  with 
them  all. 
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But  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  seven 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  garden  was  the 
home  of  Ida's  friends,  and  Vittorio  would 
watch  them  running  over  the  grass,  or  swinging 
under  the  trees,  their  skirts  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  or  sleepily  rocking  in  the  hammock,  and 
the  young  man's  eyes  would  light  up  with  a 
sudden  flame. 

Vittorio  at  last  began  to  ask  himself  whether 
this  bevy  of  chattering  girls  did  not  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  if  it  were  not  time  for  him 
to  change  his  manner  of  life.  But,  during  the 
vacation,  when  the  girls  were  in  the  country, 
he  felt  more  uneasy  than  ever,  and  he  would 
catch  himself  looking  instinctively  into  the 
garden,  to  see  if  a  feminine  figure  were  not 
floating  in  the  swing,  or  perhaps  walking, 
while  she  read,  among  the  trees. 

In  any  case,  the  present  state  of  things  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  Ida  would  finish  her  course 
at  school  during  the  year,  and  in  a  few  months 
there  would  only  remain  five  or  six  girls  as 
frequent  visitors — five  or  six  who  were  rea^y 
her  intimate  friends.  The  others  would  be 
dispersed  over  different  parts  of  Italy,  each 
earning  her  living  in  her  own  way. 
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ii 


'  In  my  opinion  Pagana  Guidi  is  the  prettiest,' 
declared  Ida  solemnly  one  day,  as  she  was  at 
lunch  with  her  brother,  and  one  of  her  com- 
panions, Paoletta  Ponti. 

They  had  been  discussing  their  friends,  and 
their  different  qualities. 

Vittorio  went  on  eating  his  lunch  in 
silence. 

'  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Paoletta.  4  But 
every  one  is  not  as  honest  as  we  are,  and  will 
not  admit  such  a  simple  and  evident  fact. 
Many  people  think  that  Stefania  Adami  is  the 
prettiest,  but  I  think  her  too  fat :  if  she  runs, 
she  gets  as  red  as  a  peony.  I  admire  Ines 
Marinetti  too.  I  love  her  great  grey  eyes,  and 
her  slim  elastic  figure,  and  her  beautiful  chest- 
nut hair.' 

1  And  what  about  you  ?  '  interrupted  Ida, 
laughing.  '  Do  you  put  yourself  amongst  the 
ugly  ones  ?  ' 

Paoletta  Ponti  blushed  vividly.  She  was 
fair,  very  pale  and  thin,  but  her  youth  (she 
was  only  seventeen)  accounted  for  her  childish 
figure,  and  her  face  was  fair  and  candid,  with 
dark  eyes  and  fine  eyebrows,  long  lashes, 
straight  nose,  and  pretty  arched  lips. 
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c  We  are  discussing  other  girls,'  she  answered, 
rather  confused,  '  and  we  will  wait  for  them  to 
discuss  us.' 

'  Not  for  them,'  corrected  Vittorio  with  a 
smile,  stroking  his  beard.  '  It  is  for  us  men 
to  give  our  opinion  on  women,  and  for  women 
to  discuss  men.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Paoletta,  '  it  is  for 
you  to  say  who  is  the  prettiest  of  Ida's 
friends  !  ' 

'  Many  thanks,  I  wish  to  remain  a  bachelor,' 
exclaimed  Vittorio,  smiling. 

'  How  absurd  !  '  observed  Ida. 

But  Vittorio  would  say  no  more.  He  drank 
his  coffee,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  stretched  himself 
in  a  large  arm-chair,  waiting  until  it  was  time 
to  go  to  his  office. 

The  two  girls  continued  the  conversation 
which  interested  them,  and  one  name  followed 
another,  with  swift  judgment  passed  on  the 
beauties  or  defects  of  their  owners.  Pierina 
Montalto  always  wore  clothes  which  fitted 
badly  across  her  narrow  chest,  and  her  shoulders 
were  so  sharp,  that  they  stuck  out  at  the  tops 
of  her  sleeves.  Maurizia  Lavalli,  although  so 
small,  had  a  most  lovely  figure.  She  was  a 
petite  brunette,   with  a  childish,   mischievous 
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face,  quick  in  her  movements,  full  of  the  joy 
of  life,  and  nearly  always  laughing.  Clara 
Balzano,  with  her  wonderful  fair  head,  on  a 
poor  frail  body,  talked  with  a  precocious 
experience  of  life,  and  was  slightly  sceptical 
and  sarcastic.  Ada  Negrati,  with  her  Madonna 
face,  was  given  to  religious  practices,  and  works 
of  charity.  Olga  Valentini,  inclined  to  be 
masculine,  firm  and  decided,  with  a  rather 
hoarse  voice,  was  in  love  with  a  dark  pallid 
actor,  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  part  of 
Hamlet. 

4  This  is  all  rubbish  !  '  interrupted  Vittorio, 
who  was  listening.  s  I  warn  you  that  you  are 
talking  scandal.' 

Ida  and  Paoletta  looked  each  other  in  the 
face,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

8  That  is  so,'  exclaimed  Ida ;  '  besides,  it  is 
not  worth  discussion.  Pagana  Guidi  is  much 
the  prettiest.' 

6  Yes,  it  is  Pagana  Guidi,'  repeated  Paoletta. 

The  girls  rose  from  the  table,  and  left  the 
room  together. 

'  Good-bye,  Vittorio,'  said  Ida. 

'  Good-bye,  Vittorio,'  said  Paoletta. 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  when  the  girls 
had  gone,  he  smiled  to  himself. 

'  A  fine  discoverv  to  have  made,  dear  inno- 
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cent  creatures,'  he  thought.     '  I  came  to  that 
conclusion  some  time  ago.' 

He  rose,  and  was  going  out  in  his  turn,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Pagana  Guidi  entered. 


m 


Pagana  Guidi  was  eighteen,  and  carried  her 
head  proudly — straight  as  a  flower  on  its  stem. 
She  wore  a  straw-coloured  gown,  and  her  black 
hair  looked  blacker  in  contrast,  her  eyes  larger 
and  brighter,  and  her  cheeks  rosier.  The 
collar  of  the  frock  was  cut  rather  low  round  her 
perfect  throat :  her  lips  were  parted  in  a  slight 
smile,  showing  her  small  white  teeth. 

4  Good-morning,'  she  said,  pausing  in  the 
doorway.     '  I  expected  to  find  Ida  here.' 

'  Good-morning !  '  Vittorio's  face  lit  up. 
'  Ida  was  here,  and  La  Ponti  too.  They  have 
just  gone  out.     Won't  you  wait  a  little  ?  ' 

Pagana  came  in  and  sat  down  near  the  table. 
Vittorio  stood  for  a  moment  listening,  and 
then  advanced  towards  the  girl,  who,  seeing 
him  stoop,  checked  him  by  a  gesture. 

8  Always  petticoats  about !  '  she  observed, 
her  voice  hardening.  '  You  may  believe  how 
pleased  I  am  !  Not  that  I  am  jealous  !  But 
it  does  you  no  good.     Your  life  is  frivolous.' 
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The  young  man  made  no  reply.  He  was 
afraid  of  Pagana's  tempers,  which,  once 
roused,  lasted  for  some  time,  and  when  she  was 
angry,  she  argued  in  such  an  extraordinary 
way,  that  he  never  succeeded  in  understanding 
what  she  was  driving  at. 

'  You  are  quite  right,'  he  said,  '  but  in  a  few 
months  Ida  will  have  finished  her  course,  and 
we  shall  change  our  way  of  life.' 

1  I  hope  so.  I  could  not  live  amongst 
school-girls.' 

'  But  Paoletta  is  very  fond  of  you  !  ' 

4  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  the  girl, 
looking  fixedly  at  him. 

'  I  mean  to  say,  La  Ponti,'  the  young  man 
corrected  himself.  c  A  few  minutes  ago  she 
was  singing  your  praises,  sitting  where  you  are 
now.' 

'  It  really  does  not  interest  me,'  Pagana 
exclaimed.  '  Do  go  and  look  for  your 
sister.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Vittorio,  which  he 
tried  to  take  between  his  own,  but  Pagana  drew 
it  back  quickly,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room. 

1  A  propos,'  she  said,  standing  still,  '  have 
you  found  a  motto  for  your  notepaper  ?  ' 

Vittorio  clapped  his  hands,   left  the  room 
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without  a  word,  and  returned  almost  immedi- 
ately with  a  cardboard  box  in  his  hand. 

'  Look  here,'  he  exclaimed.  Pagana  Guidi 
opened  the  box  containing  the  notepaper,  and 
in  a  corner  of  the  grey-coloured  sheet,  she  read 
the  motto  in  red  letters  : 

'  /  piu  bel  jior  ne  cogUe.'  (The  loveliest 
flowers  are  those  not  gathered.) 

The  girl  closed  the  box,  and  left  the  room, 
smiling. 


IV 

Pagana  Guidi  was  the  daughter  of  a  republi- 
can, who  held  numerous  meetings  in  Milan 
during  this  spring,  to  organise  the  revolution. 
The  public  went  in  large  numbers  to  hear 
Antonio  Guidi,  who  had  the  born  orator's 
ability  for  catching  the  crowd,  and  although 
his  speeches  might  have  lacked  grammar,  or 
fine  phrases,  he  was  quick,  imaginative,  and 
emphatic. 

Pagana's  father  was  tall  and  thin,  and, 
though  scarcely  fifty,  his  hair  was  as  white  as 
snow,  but  his  eyes  were  black,  his  face  ex- 
pressive, and  the  small  imperial  on  his  chin 
was  still  dark  brown.  He  was  always  dressed 
with   a   simplicity   that   looked    like  a   pose ; 
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sometimes  appearing  before  his  audience  with- 
out a  collar,  and  a  red  scarf  tied  round  his  neck. 
He  usually  began  his  speeches  in  a  low  voice, 
gradually  raising  the  tone,  and  finally  hurling 
at  the  heads  of  his  listeners,  as  if  from  a  cata- 
pult, such  a  tornado  of  imagery  and  rhetoric, 
that  his  platitudes  were  never  noticed.  In- 
terruptions from  opponents  were  drowned  in 
the  crash  of  this  oratorical  tempest,  in  the 
storms  of  applause,  and  the  general  tumult  of 
enthusiasm,  and  Antonio  Guidi,  president  of 
the  Workmen's  Federation,  was  the  favourite 
candidate  of  the  Milanese  Socialist  party  for 
the  next  elections. 

He  had  been  a  widower  for  ten  years,  and 
had  educated  his  daughter  according  to  the 
most  modern  theories,  allowing  her  the  greatest 
liberty,  and  encouraging  her  to  read  books  on 
the  principles  of  '89.  Being  called  from  one 
place  to  another  by  his  public  duties,  he  knew 
very  little  of  how  Pagana  spent  her  time,  and 
could  not  be  said  to  understand  her  character 
or  know  her  thoughts.  His  house  had  little 
method  or  order  in  it.  Sometimes  Pagana 
heard  from  their  servant  that  her  father  had 
left  home  for  a  week.  Sometimes  he  would 
appear  unexpectedly  when  she  thought  him  at 
Brescia,  Mantua,  Florence,  or  Bologna.     The 
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girl  knew  some  five  or  six  republicans  who 
visited  her  father,  but  as  they  were  poorly 
dressed,  and  smoked  pipes,  she  held  them  at  a 
distance,  and  while  the  men  talked  politics 
in  the  dining-room,  she  would  put  on  her  hat, 
and  go  to  dine  with  Ida  della  Torre.  There 
was  always  a  good  dinner  at  her  friend's  house, 
and  plenty  of  fun  and  gaiety,  and  Vittorio 
never  talked  of  monarchy  or  republics. 

The  proud,  sensitive  Pagana  liked  the  young 
lawyer  immensely.  He  was  sympathetic  to 
her,  and  treated  her  with  that  flattering  respect 
which  often  conceals  the  germ  of  love.  By 
degrees  the  girl  took  pains  to  outshine  Ida's 
other  friends  and  companions  ;  Vittorio  worked 
on  Pagana's  feeling  for  him,  and  trained  it. 
till  it  changed  character,  and  grew  into  a 
secret  and  violent  passion. 

He  had  succeeded  sooner  than  he  had  dared 
to  hope. 


Paoletta  Ponti  joined  the  circle  of  friends 
who  were  gathered  round  the  swing.  Maurizia 
Lavalli,  the  little  brunette,  was  seated  in  it, 
gently  rocking  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
friends    were    talking    very    softly,    so    that 
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Pagana,  who  was  walking  down  the  path  at  a 
little  distance,  could  not  hear. 

The  four  girls,  Paoletta  Ponti,  Maurizia 
Lavalli,  Stefania  Adami,  and  Ines  Marinetti, 
formed  a  little  group,  mysteriously  united. 
At  school,  in  daily  walks,  at  the  theatre  with 
their  relations,  the  four  girls  constantly  found 
themselves  together.  During  the  holidays 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  each  other 
letters,  sentimental  or  passionate,  as  the  case 
might  be.  They  all  belonged  to  the  second 
grade  in  the  school.  Paoletta  and  Maurizia 
were  seventeen,  Stefania  and  Ines,  eighteen. 

4  I  should  not  know  what  to  do,  with  a  father 
like  that,'  said  Maurizia. 

4  But  he  is  so  clever,'  observed  Stefania 
gravely.     '  I  should  make  him  a  Deputy.' 

4  Deputies  bore  me,'  said  Maurizia.  4  If  I 
were  his  daughter,  I  should  see  that  he  looked 
after  me,  and  thought  about  me  ;  dressed  me 
well,  and  did  all  sorts  of  things  for  me.  I 
should  see ' 

4  But  you  haven't  got  a  straw-coloured 
dress,'  murmured  Paoletta  spitefully.  4  That 
straw-coloured  gowTn  gets  on  my  nerves.  For 
the  last  three  years,  out  it  has  come  every 
spring  !  ' 

4  If  it  were  only  the  dress,'  said  Ines.     4  The 
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worst  part  of  it  is,  that  underneath  the  dress 
there  is  always  the  same  figure.' 

'  The  prettiest !  '  exclaimed  Stefania,  '  so 
Ida  has  pronounced.' 

'  She  is  the  mistress  of  the  house,  so  there  is 
a  reason  for  that,'  said  Paoletta,  smiling. 

'  And  besides,'  murmured  Stefania,  '  I 
believe  Vittorio  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  his 
sister.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Paoletta, 
opening  her  great  dark  eyes. 

The  other  friends  burst  out  laughing. 

4  Don't  be  ridiculous,'  exclaimed  Maurizia, 
swinging  gently,  '  you  know  nothing.  You 
haven't  seen  anything.' 

'  Girls  !  a  propos,'  announced  Ines  Marinetti, 
4  do  you  know  the  title  of  Antonio  Guidi's 
next  lecture  ? — Love  !  ' 

'  Love  !  '  they  all  exclaimed  together. 

But  they  stopped  suddenly,  on  seeing  that 
Ida  and  Vittorio  della  Torre  were  near  them. 
The  young  lawyer  came  towards  the  group, 
looked  right  and  left,  and  saw  Pagana  thro  ugh 
the  trees  as  she  walked  down  the  path,  reading. 

4  I  heard  you  speaking  of  love,'  he  said. 
4  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ' 

Maurizia  Lavalli  jumped  from  the  swing, 
and  ran  to  kiss  Ida  as  she  answered  : 
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4  Do  you  imagine,  Vittorio,  that  we  think  at 
all  of  such  frivolities  ?  ' 

'  We  were  speaking  of  the  next  lecture  which 
Pagana's  father  will  give  at  the  Milan  Theatre,' 
added  Ida,  '  and  the  lecture  is  on  the  subject 
of  love.' 

4  How  odd  !  '  said  Vittorio.  '  I  wonder  what 
that  subject  has  to  do  with  politics  ?  ' 

1  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  Pagana  ?  '  said  Ida  to 
her  friend,  raising  her  voice. 

Pagana  came  from  the  alley  and  joined 
the  group,  looking  at  Ida  with  ill-concealed 
hostility. 

1  What  is  it,  Ida  ?     Did  you  call  me  ?  ' 

'  I  was  saying  that  your  father  is  to  give  a 
lecture  on  love,'  said  Ida.  '  Did  you  not  know 
about  it  ?  ' 

'I?' 

The  four  mischievous  girls,  Paoletta,  Ste- 
i'ania,  Ines,  and  Maurizia,  looked  keenly  at 
her,  as  if  expecting  a  confession,  but  she  met 
their  eyes  steadily,  raising  her  brows,  and 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

4  I  am  not  interested,'  she  answered, '  whether 
my  father  speaks  on  love  or  on  hatred.  It  is 
nothing  to  me.' 

'  But  what  can  love  have  to  do  with  politics  ?  ' 
said  Ida,  repeating  Vittorio's  question. 
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Pagana  fell  into  the  trap. 

'  I  believe  it  is  about  free  love,'  she  answered, 
'  and  marriage.' 

At  these  words  Ines  burst  into  a  laugh  so 
loud,  so  insolent  and  unexpected,  that  Pagana 
turned  pale,  and  instinctively  made  a  step 
towards  the  girl. 

'  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  '  she  asked.  c  What 
is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  ' 

The  others  were  laughing  too,  following  their 

friend's  example.     Ida  bit  her  lip.     Vittorio, 

sitting  on  a  stone  seat,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 

ground,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  making  holes 

,  in  the  ground  with  his  stick. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  said  Ines,  still  shaking 
from  the  effect  of  her  extravagant  burst  of 
laughter. 

'  Free  love  !  Whatever  is  free  love  ?  Is  one 
kind  of  love  free,  and  another  kind  binding  ?  ' 

Pagana  threw  her  arm  round  Ida  della 
Torre's  shoulder,  and  drew  her  away  without 
answering  ;  but  in  her  eyes  was  an  expression 
of  defiance  and  aversion.  Vittorio  exchanged 
a  few  indifferent  words  with  Mauri zia,  and 
presently  went  to  his  room. 

Left  alone  with  no  one  to  hinder  them,  the 
girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  began  to  laugh 
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4  There  !  do  give  me  a  push  !  '  cried  Maurizia, 
jumping  into  the  swing.  Ines  ran,  took  her 
by  the  waist,  drawing  her  backwards,  gave  her 
a  vigorous  push,  and  Maurizia  Lavalli  was  off, 
her  skirts  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

1 1  think,'  said  Ines  to  Stefania,  '  that 
Antonio  Guidi  would  do  well  to  get  ideas  on 
free  love  from  his  daughter  !  ' 

The  laughter  broke  out  again. 

4  He  is  going  to  speak  about  marriage  as 
well  !  '  cried  Maurizia,  as  she  described  a  semi- 
circle in  the  air,  throwing  all  her  strength  into 
the  swing. 

1  What  a  presentiment !  '  exclaimed  Ines, 
with  comic  gravity. 

VI 

The  announcement  of  Antonio  Guidi's 
lecture  on  free  love  aroused  great  curiosity, 
and  there  was  hardly  room  in  the  little  theatre 
for  the  crowd  that  flocked  to  hear  it.  Vittorio 
della  Torre  was  sincerely  desirous  to  be  there, 
and  hear  the  lecturer,  from  no  ulterior  motive. 
The  young  lawyer  wished  to  know  how  Antonio 
Guidi  would  treat  the  question  of  free  love  and 
marriage  from  a  legal  point  of  view;  and 
Vittorio,  although  not  interested  in  politics, 
considered  himself  a  good  judge  of  argument. 
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Antonio  Guidi,  whom  he  now  saw  for  the 
first  time,  interested  and  pleased  him.  The 
speaker  had  the  steady,  straightforward  ex- 
pression, the  proud  carriage,  and  the  quick 
nervous  gestures  of  his  daughter  Pagana. 
The  republican  had  the  appearance  of  an  old 
aristocrat,  who  wore  the  red  handkerchief 
round  his  neck  merely  to  keep  him  warm. 

Vittorio,  seated  in  a  stall,  settled  himself 
to  listen  with  pleasure. 

The  lecture  lasted  more  than  an  hour. 
Antonio  Guidi  flew,  as  it  were,  at  marriage, 
as  a  leopard  flies  at  his  long-expected  prey. 
He  went  back  to  the  earliest  times,  sketching 
briefly  the  history  of  woman,  passing  from  a 
brutal  state  of  servitude  to  the  modern  form  of 
her  servitude,  hypocritically  gilded.  He  dwelt 
on  its  horrors,  described  its  trivialities,  its 
glorification  by  the  poets,  its  utilitarian  and 
vulgar  aspect.  Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
free  love — '  the  magnificent  flower  of  civilisa- 
tion, which  draws  together  two  souls  who  seek 
each  other,  and  unites  them  in  the  mystery  oi 
the  infinite.'  The  speaker  was  poetical  and 
inspired ;  he  seemed  to  speak  without  pre- 
paration, and  the  words  flowed  with  a  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  During  the  thirty-five  minutes 
in  which  Antonio  Guidi  glorified  free  love,  none 
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of  the  audience  thought  of  the  duties  of 
marriage,  or  indeed  that  they  had  wives  at  all. 
They  were  for  the  time  under  the  illusion  that 
to  desire  was  the  same  thing  as  to  have.  They 
almost  held  their  breath,  and  when  the  speaker 
had  finished,  a  tumult  of  applause  rewarded 
him  for  his  trouble,  and  renewed  cheers  re- 
called him  three  or  four  times.  He  appeared 
with  his  forehead  damp  with  perspiration, 
rather  pale,  and  caressing  with  his  hand  the 
brown  imperial. 

Vittorio  della  Torre  went  away  unconvinced. 

4  What  about  the  legal  question,'  he  asked 
himself,  '  and  the  children,  the  succession,  the 
relatives  and  inheritance  of  the  contracting 
persons  ?  ' 

The  next  day,  when  he  saw  Pagana,  he  said  : 
'  Your  father  is  a  wonderful  orator.' 

'  Really,'  said  the  girl,  with  a  pretence  of  con- 
cealing her  pleasure.   '  Did  you  go  to  hear  him  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  last  night,  at  the  theatre.' 

4  Did  he  speak  about  love  ?  '  asked  Pagana. 

'  About  free  love.  I  never  heard  any  one 
speak  so  well,'  said  Vittorio  ingenuously.  But 
the  girl,  who  was  arranging  her  hair  before  the 
glass,  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  her  white  face 
clouded.  She  asked  no  more  questions  about 
the  lecture. 
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VII 

One  day,  when  Vittorio  was  in  the  garden 
with  his  sister,  the  servant  announced  that  a 
gentleman  was  in  the  study  waiting  to  see  him. 

c  It  must  be  Mangili,'  said  Vittorio ;  '  I 
expect  him  about  the  signature  of  a  contract. 
Go  and  dress,  Ida ;  I  shall  only  be  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  we  will  go  out  together  for 
a  walk.' 

He  went  into  the  housvj  quickly,  ran  up  the 
stairs,  opened  his  study  door,  and  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  Antonio  Guidi. 
,  Vittorio  turned  pale.  A  few  days  ago 
Pagana  had  confessed  to  him  that  she  could 
not  find  his  letters  and  portrait.  She  kept 
them  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  of  which  she  had 
the  key,  but  the  portrait  and  some  letters  had 
disappeared.  After  this  confession,  the  girl 
had  failed  to  keep  an  appointment,  and  that 
same  day  had  not  come  to  the  house,  although 
Ida  expected  her  to  lunch.  This  had  dis- 
tressed Vittorio,  and  Antonio  Guidi's  m; 
expected  visit  only  increased  his  anxiety. 

'  I  think  perhaps  you  do  not  know  who  I  am,' 
said  Antonio,  who  was  carefully  dressed  in 
black,  and  wore  gloves. 

4  By  sight  and  reputation,   certainly  I  do,' 
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answered  Vittorio,  bringing  forward  a  chair 
for  his  guest,  and  seating  himself  near  the 
writing-table.  '  I  have  been  to  hear  one  of 
your  lectures,  and  besides,  you  have  a  political 
reputation,  which  is  very  well  known.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  lecturer.  '  I  have 
come  on  an  errand  which  I  may  call  a  painful 
one,  unless  I  can  count  on  your  faith  and 
honour  as  a  gentleman.' 

Vittorio  held  an  ivory  paper-knife  in  his 
hand,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  silver  handle. 

4 1  do  not  understand,'  he  said. 

Antonio  Guidi  smiled,  and  began  to  unbutton 
his  gloves. 

'  You  will  understand  soon,'  he  said.  '  My 
daughter  Pagana  has  confessed  to  me  that 
for  the  last  six  months  you  have  been  her 
lover,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  your 
intentions.' 

1  But  really,'  said  Vittorio,  throwing  the 
paper-knife  on  the  table,  '  the  Signorina  has, 
in  her  innocence,  exaggerated  the  matter.' 

Antonio  Guidi  smiled  again. 

4  Exaggeration  is  not  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances,' he  observed  coldly.  '  The  lesser  is 
equal  to  the  greater,  which  may  sound  absurd, 
but  you  will  understand  me  presently.     The 
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utmost  respect  is  due  to  a  young  girl,  especi- 
ally when  she  is  a  guest  in  the  house,  and  a 
friend  of  the  host's  sister.  Do  you  follow 
me?' 

Vittorio  was  going  to  answer,  but  Guidi 
continued  firmly : 

'  We  will  not  play  with  words.  This  is  a 
case  of  seduction  on  your  part,  and  of  fall  on 
hers.  You  cannot  deny  what  my  daughter 
has  fully  confessed,  and  you  will  not  oblige 
me  to  enter  into  particulars,  or  to  enumerate 
undeniable  facts  ?  ' 

Vittorio  della  Torre  rose,  and  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

'  The  Signorina  has  fully  confessed  ?  '  he 
repeated,  '  suddenly,  without  any  notice,  or 
coercion,  for  the  pleasure  of  confession  ?  It 
is  very  strange  !  ' 

'  My  daughter  is  conscientious,'  said  Antonio 
with  some  asperity.  '  She  is  ashamed  of  having 
deceived  and  dishonoured  me,  and  is  sincerely 
repentant.' 

'  I  do  not  yet  know  that  side  of  her  character.' 
said  Vittorio,  angrily  and  brutally. 

Antonio  looked  at  him  without  moving  an 
eyelid. 

'  Pagana,'  he  said,  '  is  a  beautiful,  accom- 
plished girl,  whom  any  gentleman  might  have 
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married.  She  is  poor,  but  even  you  will  not 
judge  women  by  the  money  they  possess.  I 
expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  do  your 
duty.' 

Vittorio  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  stood  before 
his  visitor. 

4  Excuse  me,'  he  said, '  but  did  you  not  speak, 
a  fortnight  ago,  against  marriage  ;  did  you 
not  glorify  free  love,  as  an  expression  of  the 
higher  civilisation  ?  I  was  present  at  that 
lecture,  and  if  I  had  been  told  that  the  evange- 
list of  the  new  idea  was  coming  one  day  to  make 
to  me  a  proposal  of  marriage  with  his  daughter, 
I  should  have  laughed  in  his  face  !  ' 

Antonio  Guidi  made  a  gesture  of  interrup- 
tion. 

1  Let  me  speak,  let  me  speak  !  '  continued 
Vittorio,  his  face  scarlet.  '  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Pagana  is  a  good  and  beautiful  girl.  We  love 
each  other.  This  is  a  typical  case  for  free  love. 
Your  daughter  would  not  be  trusting  herself 
to  a  vulgar  libertine.  There  would  be  no  legal 
contract  between  us,  but  my  conscience  would 
show  me  the  way  we  ought  to  live.  What 
right  have  you,  an  apostle  of  free  love,  to  call 
me  to  account  with  your  daughter  ?  Have  I 
abandoned  her,  ill-treated  her,  not  loved  her 
enough  ?  ' 
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Vittorio  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, and  dropped  into  a  chair.  Antonio 
picked  up  his  gloves  from  his  knee,  put  them 
into  his  pocket,  and,  rising,  he  stood  before 
the  young  man,  and  said  solemnly  : 

'  You  are  confusing,  in  a  deplorable  way, 
ideals  with  actual  life.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  repairing  errors  of  this  description — 
Marriage.  Moreover,  you  cannot  with  im- 
punity apply  new  ideas,  merely  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  you  desire.  When  you  made 
love  to  my  daughter,  you  were  not  thinking 
of  an  irregular  connection.  That  does  not 
belong  to  your  social  order.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?  You  belong  to  the  middle  class, 
and  you  are  bound  by  the  duties  of  your 
class.' 

While  Vittorio  was  listening  to  this  acute 
reasoning,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  box  of  note- 
paper  on  his  writing-desk.  He  opened  it,  and 
read  the  motto  printed  in  red :  '  /  piu  bel 
fior  ne  coglie ! '  He  flung  the  box  away  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  the  sheets  fell  apart, 
scattered  over  the  floor,  the  motto,  so  sweet 
a  few  days  ago,  repeating  itself  again  and 
again. 

'  I  understand  by  your  manner  that  you  do 
not  think  of  marrying  my  poor  girl,'  observed 
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Antonio  Gnidi,  who  had  followed  the  career  of 
the  box  with  his  eyes,  '  but  I  have  other  means 
of  obtaining  justice.  Innocent  girls  cannot  be 
abandoned  in  this  way.' 

Vittorio  rose,  and  continued  his  walk  up 
and  down  the  room. 

'  The  loveliest  flower,'  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  sarcastic  laugh,  '  has  to  fall  to  me  !  to 
me,  in  this  house,  where  my  sister  has 
entertained  so  many  pretty  and  innocent 
girls  !  ' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  the  lecturer. 

1  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  understand. 
The  loveliest  flower  !  And  she  arranged  this 
comedy  !— the  confession,  the  loss  of  the  letters, 
the  father's  revenge.  For  it  is  a  comedy,  and 
nothing  else  !  And  you  come  here  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  duties  of  the  middle 
classes  !  ' 

4  What  do  you  want  me  to  talk  about  ? 
Your  pleasures,  perhaps ! '  exclaimed  Antonio. 
4  My  daughter  is  eighteen,  pretty,  poor,  igno- 
rant of  the  world.  You  are  her  lover,  and  I  am 
here  to  ask  you  to  make  amends  for  your  fault, 
and  marry  the  girl  you  have  dishonoured. 
Do  you  see  anything  extraordinary  in  this  ? 
Will  you,  or  mil  you  not,  do  the  right  thing  by 
my  daughter  ?  ' 
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The  young  man  seemed  distressed,  and 
looked  despondently  at  Antonio. 

'  Suppose  you  refuse,'  he  continued,  feeling 
that  a  critical  moment  had  arrived,  '  I  can  force 
you,  but  it  will  make  a  scandal.  And  what 
will  be  left  for  Pagana  except  suicide  !  Re- 
member— it  is  her  father  who  is  speaking.' 

Vittorio  suddenly  grew  calm.  He  raised  his 
hand  to  interrupt  Antonio. 

'  Very  well,'  he  said,  '  I  have  said  that  I 
love  Pagana,  and  I  will  not  go  back  on  what 
I  have  said.  I  will  give  Pagana  my  name. 
She  shall  be  my  wife.' 

Antonio  Guidi  seemed  to  hesitate,  although 
his  face  lit  up.  Vittorio  looked  steadily  at 
him. 

'  Do  you  understand  ?  '  he  said.  '  What 
else  do  you  want  ?     You  have  my  word.' 

Pagana' s  father  took  his  hat  from  the  chair 
where  he  had  put  it,  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  saying  :  '  I  will  go  and  take  this  good 
news  to  my  daughter.'  But  at  the  door  he 
turned,  and  added,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  ha  '  j 
the  last  word : 

'  After  all,  even  though  I  gave  a  lecture  on 
free  love,  I  cannot  permit  my  daughter  to 
become  the  mistress  of  any  man.  I  pro- 
pounded a  theory,  but  no  one  can  oblige  me 
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to  show  an  example,  or  to  begin  with  my  own 
family.     Loda  il  mar,  ma  tienti  a  terra  !  ' 

Having  spoken,  he  left  the  room,  while 
Vittorio  del  la  Torre's  tears  fell,  as  he  looked 
at  his  beautiful  notepaper. 
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Carlo  Lancillotti,  after  two  years  spent  in 
Venice,  (that  languid,  marble  city,  which  he 
had  always  imagined  as  a  paradise  of  voluptu- 
ous joy),  had  not  found  one  woman  to  smile  at 
him,  or  one  girl  with  whom  he  felt  any  sym- 
pathy. He  lived  in  a  great  Ducal  Palace, 
occupying  two  small  rooms  on  the  top  story. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Venetian  Bank  ;  he 
dined  at  restaurants,  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
retired  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  to  rise  at  eight 
every  morning.  On  holidays  he  lounged  about 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  strolled  on  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni,  turned  into  some  noisy  smoke- 
laden  cafe  for  a  drink,  and  carefully  avoided 
the  other  bank  clerks,  who  reminded  him  too 
unpleasantly  of  his  daily  work.  The  Palace 
where  he  lived  had  two  staircases  ;  the  narrow 
one  on  the  right  led  to  his  rooms,  and  other 
furnished  lodgings,  the  broad  one  on  the  left, 
to  the  superior  suites  belonging  to  the  more 
fortunate  classes. 
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Carlo  Lancillotti  was  familiar  with  the  little 
staircase  only.  The  other,  flanked  at  the  foot 
by  two  marble  lions,  whose  upper  lips  were 
raised  scornfully  to  display  two  rows  of  cruel 
teeth,  inspired  him  with  awe.  Naturally  silent 
and  reserved,  he  had  never  inquired  the  names 
of  those  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the 
Palace,  and  had  only  the  vaguest  ideas  about 
the  people  whom  he  met  from  time  to 
time  in  the  entrance  hall.  They  seemed  to 
frown  on  him,  haughtily  isolated  by  their 
family  pride.  Sometimes,  on  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  he  caught  glimpses  of 
them  in  their  gondolas,  waiting  to  receive  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  he  would 
hurriedly  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
avoid  meeting  these  people,  who,  he  felt, 
would  only  treat  him  with  contempt. 

By  degrees,  his  solitary  manner  of  life  had 
embittered  his  spirit.  He  was  an  excellent 
clerk,  more  serious-minded  and  methodical 
than  was  usual  at  his  age  of  twenty-three,  but 
he  only  worked  from  force  of  habit,  in  a  kind 
of  desperation  at  having  no  other  interest  in  life. 
He  was  steady  and  chaste  through  the  irony  of 
fate,  which  had  denied  him  the  opportunity  of 
being  anything  else. 

The  chief  of  his  department  would  have  been 
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thunderstruck  if  he  could  have  seen  the  eight 
walls  of  Carlo's  two  rooms.  They  were 
literally  covered  with  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs, bought  everywhere  at  haphazard. 
There  were  heads  of  all  the  beautiful  women 
that  artists  have  ever  painted,  nude  figures, 
love  scenes,  mythological  personages,  all  inspir- 
ations of  the  most  erotic  fancy.  Often,  on 
coming  home  in  the  evening,  Carlo  would  shake 
his  fist  in  despair  at  the  amorous  gallery  he 
had  collected,  and  as  these  half-veiled  pagan 
women  looked  down  immovably  at  him  from 
their  frames,  he  would  lay  his  head  on  the  table, 
,  weeping,  between  the  silver  candlesticks,  held 
by  two  female  figures,  their  arms  raised  high 
above  their  cold  naked  breasts. 


IT 

Up  the  wide  staircase,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  entrance  hall,  Signorina  Clarissa  Torri- 
celli  lived  with  her  father  and  mother.  The 
young  girl  was  very  dark,  her  eyes,  which  she 
kept  habitually  cast  down,  were  passionately 
expressive.  She  was  slender,  even  thin,  with 
a  virginal  slenderness  symbolical  of  innocence. 
Her  parents  were  not  rich,  but  had  expensive 
tastes,  and  for  this  reason  Clarissa  had  not  yet 
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found  a  husband,  as  men  cannot  afford  wives 
accustomed  to  luxuries,  if  the  wives  do  not 
possess  the  wherewithal  to  provide  for  them. 

The  girl  had  seen  the  gradual  dispersion  of 
her  friends  and  schoolfellows  year  by  year. 
Many  of  them  were  married,  some  while  yet 
mere  children.  She  had  been  the  confidante 
of  their  timid  happy  avowals,  and  had  been 
present  at  many  marriage  ceremonies ;  those 
sacred  occasions  when  the  bride  bids  farewell 
to  her  family,  and  with  a  shy  smile  on  her  lips, 
goes  out  on  her  husband's  arm  to  enter  her  new 
life. 

These  scenes  and  ceremonies,  these  mysteri- 
ous joys,  in  which  she  could  only  take  part  as 
a  spectator,  had  produced  in  her  a  bitterness  of 
heart,  and  a  sense  of  irritation  and  impatience. 
She  would  linger  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at 
the  window  looking  on  the  Canal,  idly  follow- 
ing with  her  eyes  the  gondolas  and  steamers, 
and  thinking  that  these  men  and  women  passing 
there,  strangers  to  her,  had  all  experienced 
love,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  any  of 
them  could  weary  of  its  joys  or  be  disappointed 
in  their  hopes. 

She  seemed  to  be  quite  alone,  and  felt  that 
she  was  growing  old  with  a  terrible  rapidity, 
in  this  palace  where  no  one  ever  spoke  to  her 
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of  the  only  subject  which  interested  her  and 
thrilled  her  whole  being.  Love  was  not  for 
her  !  Was  it  something  too  monstrous  even 
to  mention,  something  unclean  and  loathsome, 
ferocious  and  inexplicable  ?  Sometimes  on 
turning  from  the  window  she  would  catch 
sight  of  her  reflection  in  a  mirror,  and  seeing 
that  she  was  beautiful,  she  would  cry  silently, 
her  face  buried  in  the  pillows.  From  the  wall 
above  her  head,  a  handsome  St.  George  stared 
down  at  her,  riding  gaily  on  his  spirited 
charger. 


in 

One  day  when  Carlo  Lancillotti  was  return- 
ing to  his  rooms,  reading  a  paper  as  he  walked, 
Clarissa  passed  into  the  house  before  him, 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady.  The  girl  was 
dressed  entirely  in  red,  with  a  small  red  hat, 
and  a  little  red  cape  reaching  to  the  waist. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  burned,  the 
visible  expression  of  her  gnawing  discontent. 
Carlo  raised  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  looked  at 
her,  and  drew  back  into  the  doorway  to  allow 
her  to  pass.  Clarissa  saw  his  movement,  and 
experienced  a  curious  feeling,  that  this  unknown 
young  man,   so  tall  and  well  made,  with  his 
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light  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  well-cut  mouth,  bore 
a  strange  resemblance  to  some  one  who  was 
dear  to  her,  and  later  she  remembered,  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  surprise,  the  handsome 
St.  George  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 

Carlo  felt  strangely  moved.  He  had  never 
seen  any  one  so  pretty,  so  delicate,  and  so 
proud,  as  this  young  girl.  His  glance  en- 
veloped her  from  head  to  foot,  then  returned 
to  her  face,  and  with  difficulty  avoided  meeting 
her  hazel  eyes. 

The  girl  disappeared,  murmuring  some  words 
in  English  with  a  half-bored,  indifferent  air, 
to  the  lady  who  accompanied  her. 

Who  was  she  ?  and  where  was  she  going  ? 
No  doubt  a  stranger,  on  her  way  to  visit  some 
lady  on  the  lions'  staircase.  How  beautiful 
she  was  !  What  distinction  in  all  her  gestures  ! 
Carlo  regained  his  room,  and  scrutinised  one 
by  one  the  women's  faces  smiling  down  from 
the  walls.  There  was  not  one  of  them  in  the 
smallest  degree  like  her.  The  artists  had 
represented  the  self  -  conscious  woman,  the 
cunning  woman,  the  precocious  girl,  but  there 
was  lacking  in  them  all  the  ineffable  grace  of 
virgin  innocence.  He  felt  a  sense  of  derision 
in  the  models  who  had  posed  for  the  figures,  and 
for   the   first   time   he   became   aware   of   the 
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vulgarity  of  his  poor  possessions.  From  hence- 
forth there  was  only  one  woman  in  the  world 
for  Carlo  Lancillotti,  the  girl  with  the  hazel 
eyes. 

When  Clarissa  reached  home,  she  hurried 
to  her  room  and  gazed  wistfully  at  her  beautiful 
St.  George.  Then  she  turned  to  the  window 
and  looked  at  the  passing  gondolas  and 
steamers.  What  was  love  ?  Who  had 
whispered  its  name  ?  Who  was  the  un- 
known young  man,  with  his  reverent  timid 
eyes  ? 

Carlo  hurried  back  every  evening  at  the 
same  hour  in  which  he  had  met  Clarissa,  but 
the  girl  found  no  more  opportunities  for  going 
out  at  that  time,  and  Carlo,  having  sought  for 
her  in  vain  at  theatres  and  in  the  streets, 
believed  that  she  must  have  been  a  stranger 
who  had  gone  out  of  his  life  for  ever,  fulfilling 
some  happy  destiny  worthy  of  her  great  beauty. 

The  lions  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  saw 
Carlo  return  every  day  with  drooping  head, 
lonely  and  discouraged,  and  they  seemed  to 
sneer  contemptuously  at  him,  grinning,  and 
showing  their  rows  of  cruel  teeth. 
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IV 

One  morning,  down  the  same  staircase,  a 
coil  in  was  carried.  On  the  stairs,  in  the  hall, 
and  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  water,  was  a 
sympathetic  crowd  of  men  and  young  girls. 
Some  of  them  were  weeping,  some  murmured 
words  of  condolence,  others  recalled  past  days 
spent  at  school  with  her  who  was  dead.  A  cold 
November  fog  hung  over  the  Grand  Canal, 
chilling  the  spectators  to  the  bone,  penetrating 
through  the  doorways,  and  covering  everything 
with  a  grey  veil  of  mourning.  Carlo  was  on 
the  point  of  going  out  to  the  Bank,  and  as  he 
crossed  the  hall  he  met  the  coffin,  covered 
with  a  red  pall  fringed  with  gold.  The  young 
man  uncovered  his  head,  and  concluded  from 
the  presence  of  so  many  young  girls  that  this 
must  be  a  girl's  funeral,  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  coffin,  he  had  a  strange  feeling  of  profound 
melancholy,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
tears.  It  seemed  as  if  some  intimate  part  of 
himself  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  as  he 
saw  the  flame-coloured  pall  fringed  with  gold, 
there  rose  to  his  mind  the  thought  of  the  girl 
dressed  in  red,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  hall, 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  near  these  lions. 

He  went   out,  and  all  day  he  felt  a  weight 
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on  his  heart.  In  the  evening  the  perpetual 
desire  for  love  awakened  afresh  in  him,  and 
became  overpowering,  desperate — an  absolute 
torture. 

He  cut  short  his  dinner  at  the  restaurant, 
and  although  there  was  a  new  play  at  the 
theatre,  he  hastened  past  it  without  going  in. 
He  was  possessed  by  one  idea,  he  could  not  live 
without  the  love  of  the  girl  with  the  hazel  eyes, 
and  he  began  his  desperate  search  once  more, 
while  she,  the  cause  of  his  useless  martyrdom, 
whose  beautiful  St.  George  had  so  often  re- 
minded her  of  the  unknown  boy,  had  taken  her 
departure  that  day,  for  ever. 
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PASQUINA    AND    PIF 


She  was  sixteen  years  old,  but  when  she  pouted 
like  a  naughty  sullen  child,  thrusting  her  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  her  apron,  she  looked  no 
more  than  five  or  six.  Her  pretty  face 
changed,  her  eyes  grew  larger,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  or  curiosity.  She  crept  along 
stealthily,  with  long  gliding  steps,  and  taking 
her  hands  out  of  her  pockets,  she  let  her  arms 
drop  to  her  sides,  with  the  fingers  spread,  as  if 
she  were  disgusted  with  such  useless  append- 
ages. 

Pasquina  went  through  this  little  comedy, 
accompanied  by  a  babyish  lisp,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  uncle  Marco  Marchini,  when  she 
wished  to  cajole  him  into  forgiving  some  act 
of  deceit  or  naughtiness.  She  would  creep 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  looking  silently 
and  threateningly  at  him,  when  he  was  at  work 
amongst  his  books  and  papers.  He  would 
continue  his  writing,  that  is,  he  appeared  to 
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do  so,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  from  his  work. 
He  would  feel  her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  could 
see  her  shadow  on  the  floor  as  she  passed  to  and 
fro,  and  he  would  trace  nothing  but  lines  on 
the  paper  before  him.  After  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  he  could  hear  the  name  '  Pif  '  (Marco 
was  Pif).  ('  Pif  '  meant  '  Uncle,'  but  neither 
he  nor  she  could  remember  its  origin),  and  Pif 
would  instantly  take  his  dear  Pasquina  in  his 
arms.  His  Pasquina,  who  made  his  hard 
life  of  writing  and  designing  so  sweet  to 
him  ! 

Pasquina  worked  at  church  embroidery, 
silently  and  patiently,  her  head  bent  over  her 
materials.  She  sat  near  the  window,  to  get  the 
best  possible  light,  so  that  her  eyes  should  not 
be  tired,  and  often  she  would  forget  to  play 
her  part  of  spoiled  child.  Sometimes,  when 
Marco  came  in,  he  would  half  open  the  door, 
and  say  in  a  gruff  voice  '  Pif  !  '  and  the  child 
would  jump  up  at  the  joyous  sound,  and  throw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  while  he  lifted  her 
off  her  feet,  kissing  her  face  and  hair. 

This  would  happen  very  often  in  the  even- 
ing, when  there  was  not  much  for  supper. 
Both  Pasquina  and  Marco,  having  worked  hard 
all  day,  would  carefully  brush  their  clothes, 
tidy  their  hair,  and  go  out.     Then  they  would 
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eat  their  evening  meal  at  the  Cavallo  Bianco, 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  restaurant,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  other  tables. 

The  entrance  of  the  tall  stout  man  with  the 
ruddy  face  and  grizzled  beard,  and  the  fragile 
girl  with  her  large  grey  eyes,  delicate  com- 
plexion and  slight  graceful  figure,  would  attract 
attention,  and  interrupt  the  flow  of  conversa- 
tion for  a  moment. 

Pasquina  and  Marco  used  to  eat  their  supper 
quickly  and  then  go  for  a  short  walk.  The 
girl  loved  the  town  when  it  was  bright  with  the 
electric  lights.  Milan  in  the  evening  seemed 
to  her  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  the  two  would 
stand  and  gaze  at  the  fashions  exhibited  in 
the  brilliantly  lighted  shop  windows.  Marco 
would  hold  his  niece's  hand,  and  listen  to  her 
chatter.  He  had  no  ideas  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  thought  that  Pasquina,  who  could 
only  judge  of  the  things  she  saw  by  feminine 
intuition,  was  a  perfect  mine  of  knowledge. 
His  taste  always  agreed  with  hers,  none  other 
seemed  possible  to  him,  and  her  word,  as  to 
what  she  approved  or  disapproved,  was  final. 

The  roar  of  the  passing  carriages  and  trams, 
the  hoot  of  automobiles,  the  tramp  of  feet,  the 
lights  in  the  shop  windows,  the  snatches  of 
music  from  some  cafe-concert,   all  filled  him 
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with  delight,  and  entirely  satisfied  him,  just 
as  if  all  these  things  of  which  he  was  only  a 
poor  spectator  had  been  provided  for  his 
pleasure.  They  returned  home  happy  and 
contented,  while  the  other  spectators  were 
many  of  them  sick  at  heart  with  envy  and 
unsatisfied  desire. 

Marco  had  always  kept  up  the  habit  of  put- 
ting Pasquina  to  bed,  although  she  was  now 
a  young  girl.  He  regarded  her  still  as  if  she 
were  ten  years  old,  with  fhe  purity  of  feeling, 
and  the  tender  care  of  a  father.  Then  he 
retired  himself,  in  the  next  room,  often  lying 
awake  in  the  dark,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
thinking.  He  wondered  whether  his  savings 
would  permit  of  his  buying  some  present  for 
Pasquina.  She  needed  stockings,  shoes,  and 
a  new  frock.  He  must  get  them  all  for  her, 
and  work  hard  to  earn  more  money  ;  and  often 
he  would  slip  out  of  bed,  light  his  lamp,  and 
set  to  work  quietly,  quietly,  so  that  Pasquina 
should  not  hear ;  but  his  precautions  were 
useless,  as  Pasquina  almost  always  heard  him 
and  she  would  come  suddenly  into  the  room, 
making  him  jump,  and  stealing  behind  him, 
would  lean  on  his  shoulders,  saying  softly, 
'  Pif  !   what  are  you  doing  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,    nothing,'    Marco    would    answer 
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sharply.  '  Run  away,  I  can't  tell  you  every- 
thing I  do.' 

4  Go  to  bed,  Pif,'  Pasquina  would  say  gravely. 
'  Go  to  bed  and  rest.'  And  Marco  would  go 
back  to  bed  muttering,  '  One  can't  do  anything 
with  that  little  imp  !  ' 

And  he  would  fall  asleep,  unconscious  that 
Pasquina  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
peeping  through  the  keyhole,  to  see  that  her 
uncle  did  not  deceive  her. 


ii 

Natale  Stadera  had  known  Marco  Marchini 
well,  several  years  ago,  and  one  evening  at  the 
Cavallo  Bianco,  the  entrance  of  the  tall  power- 
ful man  with  the  graceful  girl,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  inquired  his  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  as  Marco,  having  paid  his  bill, 
was  leaving  the  room  with  Pasquina,  Natale 
ran  after  him,  and  introduced  himself. 

Marco  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck.  '  You 
here  !  What  luck,  after  all  these  years  !  How 
prosperous  you  look  !  One  can  see  that  you 
have  made  your  fortune  !  ' 

Natale  was  pleased  with  Marco's  evident 
admiration.  He  was  of  middle  height,  pale, 
with  black  eyes.      He  was  well  and  carefully 
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dressed,  and  a  large  gold  chain  dangled  from  one 
of  his  waistcoat  buttons.  On  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand,  he  wore  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring. 

'  This  is  my  little  Pasquina,'  continued 
Marco,  introducing  the  girl,  who  looked  at 
Natale  in  silence,  secretly  annoyed  with  him 
for  delaying  her  accustomed  walk. 

4  She  is  my  poor  sister's  child,  and  she  lives 
with  me.' 

Natale  bowed  gallantly  and  lifted  his  hat. 
Pasquina  smiled  a  little,  but  looked  at  him 
coldly.  They  all  went  out,  the  girl  first,  and 
,the  two  friends  followed,  talking  amicably. 
Pasquina  felt  depressed,  because  her  uncle  did 
not  take  her  hand,  or  stop  with  her  at  the  shop 
windows.  She  peeped  at  some  object  now 
and  then  which  took  her  fancy,  but  could  say 
nothing,  as  the  two  friends  seemed  unconscious 
of  what  they  saw,  and  were  completely  wrapped 
up  in  their  reminiscences.  A  loud  burst  of 
music  came  from  the  door  of  a  cafe  they  were 
passing,  and  Pasquina  turned  with  a  smile  to 
Marco,  but  he  seemed  to  have  heard  nothing, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  smile,  which  was 
intended  to  bring  him  back  to  the  present. 

At  last  Natale  said  good-bye,  and  left  them. 
Marco  turned  to  the  girl  and  related  what  he 
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had  heard.  Only  imagine  !  Natale  had  made 
a  great  position  for  himself.  He  was  manager 
of  the  St.  George  Equestrian  Circus,  which  was 
to  open  the  next  day,  and  give  representations 
at  the  Dal  Verme  theatre.  Manager  ?  What 
did  that  mean  ?  A  man  of  business.  He 
arranged  the  tours  for  the  company,  trans- 
acted all  business  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatres  and  costumiers,  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence, and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
or  thirty  lire  per  day. 

1  You  have  never  seen  a  circus,  have  you  ?  ' 
asked  Marco  of  Pasquina. 

1  Never,'  she  answered.  '  Is  it  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see  ?  ' 

4  Splendid  !  There  are  lots  of  horses,  and 
clowns  who  make  you  laugh,  and  girls  dressed 
in  satin,  covered  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  It  is  all  beautiful,  and  costs  no  end 
of  money.' 

4  Look !  '  interrupted  the  girl,  stopping 
suddenly  at  a  window.  s  Look  at  that  hat. 
Isn't  it  lovely  ?  ' 

Marco  looked  without  giving  his  mind  to  it, 
and  then  continued  his  walk. 

4  Yes,  it  is  really  wonderful,'  he  said  as  if  he 
saw  a  picture  before  him.  4  It  is  all  music, 
lights,  and  brilliant  costumes.' 
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'  What  are  you  talking  of  ?  '  asked  the  girl, 
bewildered. 

4  Of  the  Circus.' 

'  I  thought  you  meant  that  hat  I  showed 
you,'  murmured  Pasquina  reproachfully. 

6  No.  We  will  go  some  evening.  Natale 
has  promised  to  send  us  two  seats.  You  would 
enjoy  it.  But  what  a  swell  that  Natale  is  ! 
Diamonds,  gold  chain,  and  clothes  that  must 
have  cost  eighty  lire  !  and  to  be  called  manager. 
He  has  it  printed  on  his  card.  He  showed  it 
to  me.  It  looks  so  mucn  better  too,  in  French, 
and  his  figure  is  still  as  slight  as  when  he  was 
in  the  army  with  me.  He  never  used  to  work 
at  all,  and  now  he  is  busier  than  any  of  us.' 

Pasquina  listened,  wondering  at  her  Pif's 
flow  of  words,  and  at  his  admiration  for  this 
man,  to  whom  she  had  taken  quite  a  dislike. 

They  passed  the  shops,  one  after  the  other, 
and  Marco  never  once  thought  of  stopping  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  he  walked  much 
faster  than  usual,  holding  her  tightly  by  the 
hand,  as  if  to  compel  her  attention.  When 
they  reached  home,  he  was  still  talking,  and 
Pasquina  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
and  began  to  cry,  without  knowing  why.  She 
wept  so  bitterly  that  Marco  felt  unhappy  for 
several  days. 
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They  went  to  the  Circus  one  evening.  The 
performance  was  described  on  the  bills  as 
Soiree  hors  ligne. 

They  sat  in  two  stalls,  close  to  the  ring. 
The  girl,  who  was  quietly  and  modestly  dressed, 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  smart  young 
men,  who  levelled  their  opera-glasses  at  her 
from  various  parts  of  the  theatre,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  them.  With  parted  lips  and 
sparkling  eyes,  she  gazed  at  the  grooms  in  their 
red  liveries  and  white  top  boots,  at  the  clowns 
who  tumbled  in,  one  after  the  other,  shouting, 
rolling  in  the  sawdust,  giving  and  receiving 
cuffs  to  right  and  left,  and  turning  somer- 
saults with  an  elasticity  that  bewildered  her. 
They  were  wonderful,  with  odd  patterns  and 
designs  on  their  clothes,  with  red,  yellow  or 
blue  hats,  their  faces  white  with  paint  and  their 
noses  grotesquely  coloured.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  be  almost  possessed,  giving  resound- 
ing blows  to  right  and  left  of  him,  and  making 
the  audience  shout  with  laughter.  Then  he 
turned  somersaults,  twisting  round  and  round 
in  the  air,  and  when  one  thought  he  was  quite 
tired  out,  he  began  to  run  and  jump  again, 
vaulting   over   the   backs  of  the  others,  and 
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giving  such  well-directed  kicks  that  every  one 
tumbled  and  rolled  away  from  him,  like  leaves 
before  the  wind.  At  the  finish  he  gave  a  leap, 
and  landed  amongst  the  audience  right  at  the 
feet  of  Pasquina,  who  instinctively  put  out 
her  hand  to  help  him.  He  was  up  again  in  a 
moment,  looked  at  the  girl,  smiled  and  said 
'  Thank  you  !  '  climbed  over  the  barrier  and 
began  his  tumbles  and  somersaults  all  over 
again,  knocking  down  the  whole  company, 
who  fell  over  each  other,  yelling.  It  was  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  gambols,  somersaults, 
blows  and  kicks.  Then  the  clowns  dis- 
appeared. 

1  What  is  he  called  ?  '  asked  Pasquina  of 
Marco,  who  had  laughed  until  the  tears  came. 

'  He  is  called  Bob,'  answered  Marco.  8  He  is 
a  famous  clown.     Are  you  enjoying  it  ?  ' 

8  Yes,  very  much.' 

Now  came  the  turn  of  the  horses :  they  were 
magnificent  animals ;  bay,  roan,  chestnut,  with 
shining  coats,  arched  necks,  and  long  tails. 
Pasquina  was  wonderstruck.  Each  one  knew 
his  name,  and  also  the  number  he  wore  on  his 
back,  fastened  to  the  saddle.  Number  Two 
followed  number  One,  number  Three  followed 
number  Two,  and  so  on  :  and  if  the  procession 
altered  their   positions,  they  would  instantly 
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regain  their  original  places.  They  jumped, 
trotted  sideways,  walked  on  their  hind  legs, 
on  their  fore  legs,  knelt  down,  and  ambled  in 
time  to  the  music. 

Pasquina  clapped  her  hands.  It  seemed 
like  some  wonderful  dream  that  animals  should 
be  so  clever.  But  now  there  was  more  laughter 
and  applause.  The  clowns  reappeared  with 
Bob  at  their  head,  shouting  extraordinary 
remarks  at  each  other,  varied  by  tumbles  and 
antics ;  and  following  them,  a  beautiful  horse 
was  led  in  with  a  large  saddle-pad  on  his  back. 
After  him  ran  a  lovely  dancer,  in  rose-silk 
tights,  her  bodice  glistening  with  spangles. 
The  horse  began  to  gallop,  the  clowns  arranged 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  the  dancer 
jumped  on  the  horse's  back,  just  as  if  it  were 
an  immovable  table.  There  was  a  storm  of 
applause,  and  then  Pasquina  could  see*  the 
rider,  who  was  smiling  at  her  acquaintances, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  audience. 
She  was  young  and  fresh-looking.  '  She  had 
beautiful  arms  and  legs,  and  she  breathed 
quickly  after  her  exertions.  Then  came 
another  gallop  round,  then  another  moment  of 
rest,  while  the  clowns  held  hoops  for  the  rider 
to  jump  through.  But  Bob  rushed  in,  head 
first,  getting  possession  of  five  or  six  hoops, 
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until  another  clown  cuffed  him  well  and  sent 
him  rolling  down  the  arena. 

Pasquina  was  entirely  absorbed  in  what  she 
saw.  She  admired  the  riders,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  musical  clowns,  and  the  trapeze — 
above  all,  the  clowns. 

The  servants  began  to  roll  away  the  carpet 
from  the  arena,  but  the  ubiquitous  Bob  rushed 
in,  apparently  unexpectedly,  followed  by  his 
companions,  and  all  began  to  help  the  men  in 
their  work.  Bob  set  himself  to  the  task  with 
ardour,  pulling  furiously  at  the  carpet,  and  up- 
setting the  others,  who  all  fell  flat  on  their  faces. 
Then  some  began  to  pull  one  way,  some  another, 
falling  and  knocking  their  heads  together. 
Bob  wiped  his  heated  forehead  and  looked 
round  at  the  audience,  pleased  with  his  success. 
Then  he  went  for  the  grooms,  vaulting  over 
their  heads  and  alighting  plumb  in  the  middle 
of  the  group.  Suddenly  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  carpet  was  to  be  removed,  he 
sat  down  on  it,  and  looked  at  the  audience  in 
triumph,  and  as  he  was  carried  away,  the  re  j 
of  the  clowns  followed,  with  their  usual  antics, 
forming  a  final  triumphant  procession. 

Marco  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of  enjoy- 
ment. He  had  laughed  till  he  could  laugh 
no  more.     His  eyes  and  throat  were  full  of 
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tears.  Pasquina  was  instinctively  more  self- 
controlled,  but  she  had  enjoyed  herself  im- 
mensely, and  would  willingly  have  had  the 
entertainment  go  on  for  ever. 

During  the  ten  minutes'  interval,  Natale 
Stadera,  ceremoniously  dressed  in  a  black 
coat,  and  wearing  white  gloves,  came  to  see 
them.  He  offered  to  take  them  both  round  the 
stables,  seeming  pleased  to  accompany  them, 
and  giving  his  arm  to  the  girl,  who,  although 
so  quietly  dressed,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
all  his  friends. 

At  the  stables  an  enormous  white  dog, 
spotted  with  black,  made  friends  with  Pasquina 
and  licked  her  hand,  hoping  for  a  lump  of 
sugar.  In  a  corner,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
arena,  was  a  girl  in  pink  silk  tights,  practising 
high  kicks,  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  each 
time  raising  her  legs  higher  than  her  head. 
Pasquina  was  horrified.  The  girl  Was  almost 
nude.  How  could  she  appear  like  that,  before 
all  those  people,  clowns,  and  grooms  ?  The 
girl  looked  at  Pasquina,  and  seeing  Natale, 
called  out  to  him,  without  stopping  her 
exercises : 

4  Is  that  a  new  hand  ?  ' 

*  No,  no,  Miss,'  answered  Natale,  smiling. 

Then    he    spoke    to    Pasquina.      '  That    is 
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Miss    Nelly,    quite  a  celebrity.      She    is   only 

twenty.' 

A  clown,  sitting  on  the  ground,  was  whiten- 
ing his  shoes,  while  another  brushed  the  saw- 
dust from  his  wide  black  breeches.  A  third, 
with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  was  making  up  his 
nose  and  cheeks  with  red.  Another  dog 
rushed  past  them  like  the  wind,  after  a  ball. 
He  stumbled  against  Pasquina's  skirt,  got  up 
again,  and  tore  after  the  ball,  yelping  with 
joy. 

Natale  stopped  before  an  athletic-looking 
man,  in  a  black  coat  and  white  shirt  front. 

'  Signor  Diretfore,  let  me  introduce  my  dear 
friend,  Professor  Marco  Marchini,  and  this  is 
his  niece,  a  great  treasure.' 

The  Director  shook  Marco  by  the  hand,  and 
smiled  at  Pasquina. 

'  She  is  a  treasure  certainly,'  he  said,  looking 
at  her  with  the  eyes  of  an  expert.  '  She  cannot 
weigh  thirty  chili.  Foudroyant  would  carry 
her  like  a  feather.' 

The  Director  bowed,  and  turned  away  to 
give  an  order. 

'  Foudroyant  is  Miss  Nelly's  horse,'  ex- 
plained Natale.  '  The  finest  horse  we  have. 
I  will  show  him  to  you.' 

'  But  why  did  you  call  me  "  Professor  "  ?  ' 
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asked  Marco,  much  honoured  at  having  been 
introduced  to  the  Director  of  the  Circus. 

'Oh!  "  Professor "  sounds  well.  We  are 
all  Professors  of  something.  Here  is  Fou- 
droyant.' 

A  beautiful  chestnut  horse,  with  bright  eyes, 
was  being  led  from  the  stables,  pricking  up  his 
ears,  and  dilating  his  nostrils.  He  was 
slender  in  the  legs,  with  shining  skin  and 
small  head. 

1  Isn't  he  beautiful  ?  '  said  Natale,  caressing 
his  head  and  nose. 

Timidly,  but  quite  instinctively,  Pasquina 
also  stretched  out  her  hand  to  pat  Foudroyant's 
nose. 

8  He  is  beautiful,'  she  declared,  with  the 
gravity  of  an  expert.     '  Would  he  do  for  me  ?  ' 

Marco  and  Natale  burst  out  laughing,  but  at 
that  moment  an  electric  bell  was  heard,  and 
there  was  a  general  movement.  First  came 
Bob,  running,  and  pushing  a  wheelbarrow,  in 
which  was  solemnly  seated  a  small  fox  terrier. 
Then  came  Miss  Nelly,  a  crop  under  her  arm, 
buttoning  her  long  white  gloves,  which  looked 
most  effective  with  her  red  silk  tights.  Then 
three  clowns,  in  red,  yellow,  and  bright  green 
respectively,  who  began  to  shout  and  joke 
even  off  the  arena,  and  lastly  a  crowd  of  grooms. 
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A  hubbub  of  orders  and  oaths  shouted,  a  sudden 
silence,  and  then  a  burst  of  applause  from  the 
theatre. 

'  We  must  see  the  stables  another  time,' 
said  Natale.  '  I  will  take  you  back  to  your 
seats.'    . 

Foudroyant  passed,  led  by  a  groom  in  livery 
with  top  boots.  On  his  head  he  carried  a 
beautiful  plume  of  white  feathers,  and  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  grandeur,  he  held  his  head  proudly. 

Marco  and  Pasquina  hurried  to  their  places 
and  passed  Miss  Nelly,  who  was  waiting  in- 
differently for  her  entrance,  stealthily  taking 
some  puffs  at  a  cigarette.  The  horse  was 
being  held  near  her,  stamping  and  pawing  the 
ground.  There  was  fresh  and  prolonged 
applause  as  Bob  with  his  fox  terrier  in  the 
wheelbarrow  came  running  on. 

Miss  Nelly  turned  her  head  as  Pasquina 
passed,  looked  intently  at  her,  and  said  to  a 
clown  who  stood  near,  '  She  is  pretty,  isn't 
she  ?     She  must  have  a  beautiful  figure  !  ' 

6  Aren't  you  jealous  ?  '  asked  the  clown. 

1  Why  ?  There  is  room  for  every  one.  I 
shall  put  her  on  Foudroyant !  ' 

Pasquina  heard  the  remark,  grew  red  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  trembled  with  a  pleasure 
mingled  with  fear. 
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IV 

Life  became  very  dull  and  uninteresting  for 
both  Marco  and  Pasquina  after  that  memor- 
able evening.  The  colours  of  the  satin  and 
velvet,  the  vision  of  the  beautiful  restive 
horse,  and  of  Bob's  feats  of  agility,  still  danced 
before  Pasquina's  eyes.  She  still  seemed  to 
smell  the  odour  of  the  sawdust  and  stables. 
A  thousand  dreams  flitted  through  her  mind, 
and  in  her  ears  rang  Miss  Nelly's  remark, 
1  She  must  have  a  beautiful  figure.' 

Marco  felt  quite  unhappy  that  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  take  Pasquina  every  evening 
to  the  entertainment  she  had  enjoyed  so  much. 
Most  unfortunately  he  had  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  his  right  shoulder,  which  quite 
prevented  him  from  working.  They  were 
obliged  to  draw  upon  the  little  hoard  of  savings, 
destined  to  buy  new  shoes  and  a'  dress  for 
Pasquina,  and  their  poor  meals  of  cheese,  cold 
sausage,  and  a  little  fruit  and  bread,  were  eaten 
at  home.  The  girl  worked  her  hardest,  but 
could  not  earn  enough  for  two.  She  tried  to 
hide  her  anxiety  and  discontent,  and  would 
run  to  Marco  calling  '  Pif  !  '  forcing  herself  to 
play  the  part  of  spoilt  baby,  her  hands  in  her 
pockets,    her    mouth    pouting,    as    she    crept 
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stealthily  round  the  room,  to  startle  him,  and 
then  pretend  to  run  away.  Marco  would 
smile,  but  he  felt  discouraged  and  humiliated. 
He  had  never  foreseen  illness  and  incapacity 
for  work,  and  the  acute  rheumatism  brought 
vividly  to  his  mind  the  sense  of  their  poverty. 
What  would  become  of  Pasquina,  the  innocent 
child  of  sixteen,  without  him  ?  She  was  so 
pretty  and  worked  so  hard,  but  her  earnings 
were  small.  Suppose  she  should  injure  her 
health  by  working,  and  yet  be  unable  to  earn 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  herself  ?  Marco  sat 
silently  all  day  crouched  up  in  an  old  rickety 
arm-chair.  From  time  to  time  he  would  rise 
painfully,  to  kiss  the  girl,  and  look  long  and 
questioningly  into  her  eyes.  She  would  laugh, 
not  understanding  the  sadness  of  his  expres- 
sion, and,  throwing  aside  her  work,  would  go 
through  her  childish  antics  and  grimaces  so 
funnily  and  gracefully,  that  Marco  would 
laugh  in  spite  of  himself. 

One  day  he  said  suddenly,  8  What  the  devil 
did  they  call  that  horse  ?  ' 

8  What  horse  ?  '  asked  Pasquina,  who  had 
understood  quite  well,  but  would  not  confess 
where  her  thoughts  were  also  running. 

8  That  chestnut  that  was  for  you.  Fou — 
Fou ' 
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'  Foudroyant,'  said  the  girl. 

*  What  a  beautiful  horse  !  '  exclaimed  Marco. 

8  Very  beautiful,'  agreed  Pasquina. 

They  said  no  more,  but  continued  to  think, 
nevertheless,  of  Bob,  Miss  Nelly,  the  clown, 
and  the  little  fox  terrier.  The  girl  seemed 
always  to  smell  the  sawdust  in  the  arena  and 
the  stables. 

Her  uncle  recovered  in  a  week,  and  on  the 
day  he  began  to  work  again,  as  he  was  resolving 
to  work  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  Natale  Stadera 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  panting  from 
the  exertion  of  mounting  the  two  hundred 
steps  of  the  staircase. 

1  Corpo  di  Bacco  ! '  he  exclaimed  as  he  came 
in.  '  You  are  hidden  away  up  in  the  skies  ! 
I  have  been  every  evening  to  the  Cavallo 
Bianco,  hoping  to  have  a  chat  with  you,  and  I 
was  afraid  you  were  not  well.' 

4  That  is  the  case,'  said  Marco.  He  felt 
embarrassed ;  this  friend,  so  well  dressed,  well 
groomed,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  button- 
hole, put  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Marco  had 
wished  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  two  poor 
rooms.  The  elbows  of  his  coat  sleeves  were 
patched,  and  Pasquina  was  wearing  a  skirt  so 
old  that  it  was  almost  transparent.     Her  uncle 
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glanced  at  her  quickly,  but  the  girl  was  as 
serene  as  if  she  were  dressed  in  brocade.  He 
breathed  more  freely. 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  said,  8  I  have  had  acute 
rheumatism  in  my  shoulder,  and  this  is  the  first 
day  I  have  felt  at  all  well ;  but  do  sit  down,  and 
make  yourself  at  home.' 

Natale  took  the  bunch  of  violets  from  his 
coat  before  accepting  Marco's  invitation,  and 
offering  it  to  Pasquina,  said  politely  : 

8  Sweets  to  the  sweet !  so  please  accept  these 
from  an  old  friend.' 

Pasquina  took  the  violets,  and  tucked  them 
into  her  belt.  Since  the  evening  at  the  Circus, 
she  had  grown  to  like  Natale. 

8  I  see  that  you  embroider,  Signorina,'  he 
continued,  8  and  what  beautiful  embroidery  !  ' 

He  sat  down  on  the  decrepit  arm-chair, 
glanced  round  the  room  and  turned  to  Marco. 

8  So  things  have  gone  badly  with  you  ?  I 
am  so  sorry.  How  much  can  you  make  in  the 
day  ?  ' 

4  Two  or  three  lire,9  answered  Marco.  8  Ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  work.' 

8  And  the  Signorina  ?  ' 

8  One  lire,'  said  Pasquina  proudly. 

8  And  you  risk  your  eyesight  and  your 
health,'  observed  Natale.     '  Your  lovely  eyes  ! ' 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Natale 
sitting  with  his  hat  on  his  knees,  was  covertly 
watching  the  girl.  Marco  was  a  little  annoyed 
at  the  interruption  to  his  work,  but  Pasquina 
went  on  with  her  embroidery,  without  noticing 
her  uncle's  friend. 

1  Our  show  is  going  on  splendidly,'  Natale 
observed  after  a  moment,  '  We  shall  very 
likely  renew  our  contract.  Oh  !  a  propos ! 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  Signorina  made  a  great 
impression  there.' 

The  girl's  face  flamed,  but  she  kept  her  head 
bent  over  her  work. 

1  Yes,  an  enormous  impression.  Miss  Nelly 
and  the  Director  have  spoken  of  her  constantly. 
"  Wonderful  !  that  girl  !  "  the  Director  said 
to  me,  "  she  can  hardly  weigh  anything. 
What  does  she  do  ?  How  old  is  she  ?  Is  she 
rich,  poor,  good,  flighty  ?  "  Every  day  he  says 
the  same  thing.' 

'  He  must  be  very  odd,'  said  Marco. 

4  Oh,  no  !  not  as  odd  as  you  think,'  observed 
Natale,  narrowing  his  eyes.  '  He  is  never 
mistaken  about  either  women  or  horses ;  he 
has  only  to  look  at  them,  and  that  is  enough.' 

Pasquina  threw  down  her  embroidery  and 
crossed  the  room  to  Natale.  Her  face  was 
scarlet,  and  her  eyes  shone. 
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'  And  Foudroyant  ?  '  she  asked.  '  How  is 
my  dear  horse  ?  ' 

Natale  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Ah  !  Did  you  like  him  ?  He  is  a  wonder. 
He  embroiders  too,  one  may  say,  with  those 
four  feet  of  his.  He  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold.' 

Natale  rose  to  his  feet  and  added,  '  I  won't 
disturb  you  any  longer,  as  you  want  to  get  on 
with  your  work.' 

4  Thank  you  so  much  for  kindly  coming  to 
see  us,'  said  Marco  gratefully. 

'  I  hope  I  shall  meet  you  at  the  restaurant,' 
said  Natale,  '  and  one  of  these  evenings  you 
must  pay  another  visit  to  the  Circus.' 

6  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  '  exclaimed  the  girl,  clapping 
her  hands.     '  Very  soon,  Signor  Natale.' 

6  Yes,  very  soon,'  he  promised,  and  turning 
to  Marco,  '  Will  you  come  out  for  a  moment  ? 
Signorina,  good  luck  to  your  work  !  '  Then 
he  took  Pasquina's  hand,  pressed  it  warmly, 
and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Marco. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  them, 
Natale  stopped  his  friend  and  said  : 

'  I  won't  trouble  you  to  come  downstairs 
with  me,  but  I  want  to  speak  privately  to 
you.  This  life  of  yours  seems  to  me 
terrible.' 
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4  How  !  terrible  ?  '  exclaimed  Marco,  sur- 
prised and  disturbed.     '  I  assure  you ' 

4  Not  so  much  for  you,  but  for  your  niece. 
With  that  wretched  work  which  will  ruin  her 
health.' 

'  But  what  can  one  do  ?  '  stammered  Marco 
sadly. 

'  The  Signorina  will  not  be  able  to  work  for  ever ! ' 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

4 1  don't  quite  know.  But  for  instance,  the 
Director  could  make  a  horsewoman  of  her,  a 
celebrity,  who  could  earn  thousands,  and  end 
by  marrying  some  prince.' 

Marco  opened  his  eyes. 

4  A  horsewoman  !  Pasquina  !  '  he  repeated 
wonderingly.  4  But  I  have  always  heard  that 
women  at  the  Circus  were  not  virtuous  ;  that 
it  is  not  an  honest  calling.' 

Natale  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

4  It  is  not  dishonest  like  thieving,'  he  ob- 
served. 4  And  as  to  virtue,  there  are  bad  and 
good  people  at  the  Circus  as  in  every  other 
place  in  the  world.  Well  !  we  can  talk  of  it 
another  time.  It  is  an  idea,  and  if  you  and 
your  niece  don't  like  it,  there  is  no  harm  done, 
and  you  can  live  your  life  in  your  own  way. 
Good-bye,  Marco,  I  hope  to  meet  you  at  the 
restaurant.' 

H 
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Natale  went  down  the  stairs,  while  Marco 
said  good-bye,  his  head  teeming  with  a  thousand 
contradictory  ideas.  It  was  the  hardest  mental 
trial  he  had  ever  experienced. 


Little  Pasquina,  almost  without  any  trouble, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  '  turn '  in  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  Circus.  Gradually,  as  she 
became  excited  by  admiration,  Miss  Nelly's 
friendship,  and  the  Director's  paternal  recep- 
tion, she  had  formed  the  habit  of  going  every 
day  and  every  evening  to  the  Circus.  She 
almost  lived  amongst  the  clowns,  the  horses, 
the  riders  and  the  dogs.  She  helped  Miss 
Nelly  to  dress,  adopted  the  language  and  slang, 
and  shared  the  changes  of  gaiety  and  depression 
of  spirits,  common  to  theatrical  people.  In  a 
fortnight,  with  the  impressionable  tempera- 
ment of  her  age,  Pasquina  was  completely 
changed.  Miss  Nelly,  who  might  have  been 
jealous,  developed  a  strong  affection  for  the 
child,  and  fearing  to  lose  her,  made  her  useful 
about  the  Circus,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she 
audaciously  arranged  for  her  appearance  in 
public.  A  Pierrot's  costume  of  grey  satin 
had  been  found  for  her,  with  a  dark  red  wig, 
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and  after  one  rehearsal  she  appeared    before 
an  audience  at  a  special  performance. 

Miss  Nelly  went  through  her  act  on  Fou- 
droyant,  and  Pasquina  stood  by  with  her  hand 
on  the  crupper.  The  assistants  were  full  of 
admiration  for  the  two  girls.  Nelly,  a  blonde, 
in  pink  tights,  on  her  chestnut  horse,  and 
Pasquina,  with  her  large  grey  eyes,  making  a 
contrast  of  darker  colouring.  In  the  interval 
for  rest,  Nelly,  from  her  seat  on  the  horse, 
looked  at  Pasquina  with  a  smile  of  encourage- 
ment, apparently  indifferent  to  the  applause  for 
her  own  performance.  During  one  of  these 
intervals,  Pasquina  (who  appeared  on  the 
programme  as  Miss  Little),  embarrassed  by  all 
the  eyes  fixed  on  her,  plunged  her  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  her  knickerbockers,  and  assumed 
the  expression  of  innocent  spoilt  baby,  a  part 
she  had  so  often  played  at  home  for  Pif's 
amusement.  She  followed  Foudroyant  with 
long  stealthy  strides,  a  pouting  expression  on 
her  face,  playing  the  clown  by  instinct,  with  a 
delicate  childish  grace,  at  once  provocative  and 
charming.  Miss  Little  thus  possessed  a 
character  of  her  own,  an  originality,  a  fund 
of  mockery  and  humour  entirely  feminine. 
Nelly's  heart  gave  a  jump,  and  when  her 
performance  was  over,  and  they  had  left  the 
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arena,  she  clasped  Pasquina  in  her  arms  and 
covered  her  face  with  kisses.  Then  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  transported  with  happiness,  she 
led  her  back  to  receive  the  delighted  applause 
of  the  public. 

Pasquina  went  on  many  times  that  evening. 
Finally  she  rode  in  a  tiny  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  ponies,  who  knew  their  business  perfectly, 
and  trotted  rapidly  round. 

Sometimes  Miss  Little  wore  a  Japanese 
dress  instead  of  the  Pierrot's  costume ;  a 
yellow  kimono  embroidered  with  large  violet 
flowers.  Nelly  dressed  her  hair  very  high,  and 
pierced  the  coiffure  with  two  small  daggers. 
Round  her  beautiful  grey  eyes  a  dark  shadow 
was  painted.  She  held  the  reins,  and  the 
ponies  followed  some  little  light  carriages, 
driven  by  other  girls.  The  band  played,  the 
dogs  barked  and  ran  jumping  round  the 
horses  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  Bob 
and  his  companions  shouted  with  delight. 

Miss  Little  was  beside  herself  with  excite- 
ment. The  smell  of  the  sawdust,  the  lights, 
colours,  applause,  laughter,  and  the  wild 
clashing  music,  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were 
riding  through  some  mysterious  forest  of 
dreams.  The  theatre  in  which  she  was  a 
performer,  the  theatre  which  was  not  life,  and 
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made  her  forget  the  reality  of  life,  and  fed 
her  childish  feminine  vanity ;  the  theatre, 
which  every  evening  excited  and  transformed 
her,  tired,  and  yet  rewarded  her  ;  the  theatre, 
with  its  mysteries,  its  discipline,  its  dangers, 
its  tragedies,  offering  new  physical  sensations, 
and  filling  her  mind  with  new  thoughts  she  was 
unable  to  express  ;  the  theatre,  which  gave  her 
a  fictitious  sense  of  luxury,  a  strange  person- 
ality, an  extraordinary  energy,  and  created  a 
thousand  new  desires  for  things  hitherto  un- 
known ;  this  thing  had  taken  hold  of  her, 
transformed  her,  intoxicated  her  with  delight, 
endowing  her  with  an  acute  sensibility  and  an 
enduring  desire  to  please  ! — always  to  please ! 
The  music  died  away,  the  barrier  was  opened, 
and  the  horses  moved  off,  followed  by  their 
grooms.  Miss  Little  descended  from  her 
carriage,  and  fell  into  Miss  Nelly's  arms.  The 
Director  and  Natale  Stadera  came  and  praised 
the  girl,  and,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  friends, 
she  still  heard  the  music  ringing  in  her  ears, 
still  felt  as  if  she  were  galloping  through 
the  magical  dream-forest.  Several  gentlemen 
who  frequented  the  stables  came  up  to  speak 
to  her,  and  she  accepted  a  great  bunch  of  violets 
from  Count  Serragli.  Another  gentleman, 
Dr.  Azio,  a  vicious  man,  deeply  in  debt,  said  : 
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4  You  did  nothing,  but  you  did  it  very  well.' 

Nelly  took  her  away  from  the  men,  and  led 
her  back  to  the  dressing-room. 

'  They  will  all  make  up  to  you,'  she  said, 
when  they  were  alone.  '  They  will  say  dread- 
ful things  to  you.  Take  what  they  give  you, 
and  then  get  away  from  them.' 

8  He  said  I  had  done  nothing ! '  murmured 
Pasquina,  humiliated,  repeating  the  satirical 
phrase. 

'  You  did  a  very  great  deal,'  protested  Nelly, 
who  was  undressing.  *  In  another  month, 
when  we  are  at  Rome,  you  will  have  a  magnifi- 
cent turn,  but  you  must  work  hard,  and  you 
will  need  a  lot  of  courage.' 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  as  she  looked  at 
the  little  Japanese,  and  then  suddenly  she 
broke  into  a  curious  laugh. 

*  The  girl  is  wonderful  !  '  she  said.  '  The 
simplest  thing  you  do  will  be  marvellous,  and 
you  have  the  artistic  feeling.  They  will 
worship  you  !  ' 

She  bent  her  head  as  she  took  off  her  tights, 
and  added  : 

4  Get  your  things  off,  Little — as  quick  as 
you  can,  darling.' 
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VI 

Marco  sat  by  the  bed  where  Pasquina  was 
lying,  through  the  silent  night.  Miss  Nelly 
had  brought  the  girl  home,  saying  that  she 
had  made  a  successful  debut,  and  that  in  future 
she  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  company. 

Marco  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  the  beautiful 
girl  dressed  all  in  black,  in  her  great  black  hat 
with  white  feathers. 

4  What  do  you  say  yourself  ? '  he  asked 
Pasquina,  but  she  turned  her  eyes  away,  in 
silence. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  flame  had  arisen  from 
the  girl's  soul,  reflected  not  only  in  the  vivacity 
of  her  expression,  but  in  the  colour  of  her  face, 
which,  hitherto  so  pale,  was  now  crimson  from 
excitement. 

4 1  ?  '  she  answered.  '  I  want  to  go  on  with 
it.     Ah  !  it  is  splendid,  this  work  !  ' 

4  Yes,'  said  Marco,  with  hesitation,  4  but  you 
will  have  to  go  away,  to  travel,  to  live  without 
me.' 

4 1  shall  be  with  her,'  interrupted  Miss  Nelly, 
4  and  Pasquina  will  be  quite  safe.  I  will  look 
after  her,  if  I  have  to  fight  for  it !  ' 

The  girl  while  speaking,  threw  her  arms 
round  Pasquina's  neck  and  hugged  her,  gazing 
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into  her  eyes.  In  this  action  there  was  such 
a  significance  of  jealous  and  solicitous  pro- 
tection, that  Marco  could  say  nothing,  feeling 
that  his  child  would  be  well  cared  for. 

And  when  Pasquina  was  in  bed,  after  Miss 
Nelly's  departure,  Marco  stayed  with  her  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  listening  to  the  girl, 
who  in  a  burst  of  childish  egoism,  innocently 
revealed  her  soul. 

' 1  love  it !  '  she  said.  '  I  love  it  all !  I 
don't  feel  afraid  of  anything.  I  shall  have 
beautiful  clothes,  with  little  shining  stars,  and 
the  music  will  accompany  me  in  everything. 
Miss  Nelly  has  her  own  music.  Whenever  I 
think  of  her  I  hear  her  music,  and  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  girl,  or  a  woman,  but  something 
different  from  anything  I  have  seen.  The 
music,  the  lights  and  the  beautiful  things  are 
all  round  her,  and  the  men  tremble,  looking  at 
her  as  if  she  came  from  another  world,  and  as 
if  they  dared  not  touch  her.  I  shall  be  like 
that !  I  shall  seem  to  be  a  fairy,  and  I  shall 
have  music  when  I  come  on,  and  I  shall  send 
a  thrill  through  the  crowd.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  Pif  ?  Of  course  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  travel,  but  everywhere  I  shall  live  this 
wonderful  life,  and  I  shall  earn  a  lot  of  money, 
and  have  presents  given  me,  and  I  will  send 
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them  to  you,  and  then  you  will  come  to  see 
me,  and  not  know  me,  I  shall  be  so  beautiful 
and  rich  !  ' 

4  Suppose  you  fall  off  your  horse,'  interrupted 
Marco,  '  and  hurt  yourself  ?  ' 

Pasquina  burst  out  laughing. 

1  I  shan't  fall,'  she  answered.  '  I  know  all 
the  horses  in  the  Circus.  They  are  gentle 
with  us,  and  they  are  splendid,  because  they 
work  like  us,  understand  the  music,  and  know 
just  what  to  do.  I  shall  have  a  coal-black 
horse ;  he  is  called  Darling,  he  comes  and 
eats  out  of  my  hand.  I  feel  his  soft  nose  poking 
me  to  beg  for  it,  and  when  I  have  given  him 
the  sugar,  he  licks  my  hand  with  his  rough 
tongue.  Do  you  think  Darling  would  ever 
throw  me  ?  He  and  I  are  like  one  creature, 
when  we  gallop  together.  The  audience  will 
say  "  Miss  Little  and  Darling,"  as  they  say  iron 
and  fire,  grace  and  strength,  lightning  and 
thunder.     Do  you  know  what  I  mean,  Pif  ?  ' 

*  Why,  if  it  is  all  so  splendid,  are  there  so  few 
girls  in  this  profession  ?  '  said  Marco,  as  if  he 
had  found  an  unanswerable  argument. 

1  How  foolish  you  are  !  '  she  said.  '  They 
are  not  in  the  Circus,  because  they  are  afraid. 
They  are  dying  to  go,  when  they  see  it,  and  then 
they  dare  not,  and  they  dream  of  it  all  night.' 
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Marco  was  disturbed  by  this  unexpected 
answer. 

'  Afraid  !  afraid  !  '  he  said.  '  They  are  right 
to  be  afraid.  Ah  !  there  are  many  things  that 
you  don't  understand  yet,'  and  he  looked 
anxiously  at  the  pure  white  forehead.  '  You 
can't  understand.  There  are  bad  men  who  will 
do  you  harm,  and  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  ! ' 

8  But  they  are  not  in  the  Circus,'  objected 
Pasquina,  '  only  those  who  come  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  arena  are  bad,  and  Miss  Nelly  told 
me  that  they  will  make  love  to  me,  and  I  must 
be  prepared  to  refuse  them.  And  do  you 
know  what  I  shall  do  ?  ' 

'  What  will  you  do  ?  '  asked  Marco  breath- 
lessly. 

6 1  shall  accept  the  presents,  and  get  rid  of 
the  men,'  announced  Pasquina. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  Marco  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  thinking.  He  was 
aroused  by  the  girl's  voice  saying  : 

4  They  will  give  me  beautiful  presents,  and 
I  shall  have  lovely  clothes,  and  ride  on  splendid 
horses,  and  I  shall  be  happy.  Are  you  not 
glad,  Pif,  that  I  shall  be  happy  ?  ' 

Marco  listened  to  these  words,  and  to  many 
others,    eager,    ardent,    and    ingenuous.     He 
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listened  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
and  he  felt  already  that  his  child  was  drifting 
away  from  him,  and  was  speaking  to  him  from 
a  great  distance,  from  a  place  of  illusions,  and 
joys  and  sorrows  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge. 
Then  his  tears  fell,  quietly,  silently,  while 
Pasquina  still  murmured,  speaking  of  Nelly, 
and  Darling ;  and  gradually,  tired  out,  she 
fell  asleep. 

VII 

Marco  Marchini,  with  his  little  worn  black 
valise,  arrived  in  Rome  one  evening,  shivering 
in  an  icy  wind. 

During  the  long  journey  from  Milan  in  the 
third-class  compartment,  Pif  had  felt  very 
cold,  had  eaten  scarcely  anything,  and  had 
barely  exchanged  a  word  with  his  stout,  ill- 
humoured  fellow-traveller,  who  had  smoked, 
sung,  spit,  slept,  eaten,  and  sworn  energetically 
all  the  way.  Marco  had  not  changed  his 
carriage,  because  he  was  agreeably  impressed 
by  the  coincidence  that,  while  he  was  going  to 
Rome  to  see  his  niece,  his  companion  was  on 
the  way  to  see  his  aunt !  On  his  arrival, 
Marco  escaped  as  politely  as  he  could,  refusing 
his  companion's  offer  to  stay  in  the  same  inn 
and  share  his  room. 
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Rome  appeared  to  him  very  much  like  Milan  ; 
a  great  noisy  city,  full  of  fountains  and  churches, 
damp  and  unfriendly.  He  put  up  at  a  small 
hotel  in  the  via  della  Coppelle,  where  he  stayed 
all  day  doing  nothing.  In  the  evening,  follow- 
ing the  directions  given  him  by  the  hall  porter 
and  the  passers-by  he  met  in  the  street,  he  at 
last  reached  the  Adriano  a  full  hour  before  the 
performance  began.  At  the  entrance  were 
posted  some  bills  with  the  names  of  Bob, 
Miss  Nelly,  and  the  Robbesca  troupe,  and 
underneath,  in  very  small  letters,  that  of  Miss 
Little,  Eccentrica  a  cavallo.  The  smell  of  the 
stables  and  sawdust  recalled  vividly  to  his 
mind  that  first  evening  at  Milan,  when  he  and 
Pasquina  had  laughed  so  much  at  the  antics 
and  jokes  of  Bob.  The  child  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  fascination  of  the  theatre. 
She  must  take  part  in  it  at  all  costs,  and  so  far 
she  had  done  well,  as  in  four  months,  accord- 
ing to  her  letters,  she  was  a  great  success. 
And  Marco  repeated  to  himself  the  words 
which  prophesied  a  triumph,  a  fortune,  a 
brilliant  marriage,  and  a  diamond  ring.  And 
now  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  crowning 
success,  here  in  Rome,  as  an  Eccentrica.  What 
could  that  word  mean  ? 

Marco  pushed  his  way  in  amongst  the  crowd 
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waiting  at  the  doors,  and  watched  the  perform- 
ance almost  breathlessly.  He  heard  the  music, 
the  music  Pasquina  delighted  in,  which  an- 
nounced the  entrance  of  the  different  artistes, 
and  accompanied  their  performance.  He  saw 
Bob,  and  Miss  Nelly,  but  could  remember  none 
of  the  others.  The  spectators  who  like  him 
could  not  find  seats,  pressed  against  him,  and 
poked  their  elbows  into  his  ribs,  commenting 
all  the  while  on  the  performers,  and  Pif  heard 
cynical  criticisms  on  the  feminine  artists,  the 
tight-rope  dancers,  and  riders. 

The  performance  was  long,  and  the  public 
began  to  get  fidgety.  Pif  heard  an  exclama- 
tion of  annoyance  amongst  the  people  near  him, 
when  one  of  them  read  from  his  programme 
the  name  of  Miss  Little. 

4  Good  God,  that  failure  !  what  a  bore  !  ' 
said  an  habitue. 

4  Who  is  it  ?  '  asked  some  one. 

'  A  chit  of  fifteen,  who  makes  faces,  and 
can't  stick  on  her  horse.  I  am  off,'  he  added 
to  an  acquaintance. 

Marco  shivered  as  if  an  icy  hand  had  touched 
his  heart.  His  Pasquina  a  chit !  a  failure  ! 
He  turned  round  to  face  the  stranger  who  had 
spoken,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Miss 
Little  made  her  entrance  at  that  moment,  the 
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band  playing  a  light  fantastic  air.  She  bowed, 
and  jumped  on  to  Darling's  back.  Marco  stifled 
a  sudden  desire  to  throw  himself  into  the  arena 
and  shout  for  joy.  He  remained  silent,  de- 
vouring the  girl  with  his  eyes.  She  could  not 
see  him.  She  looked  very  pale,  in  her  usual 
costume  of  grey  satin,  and  she  had  grown  so 
thin,  that  her  feminine  grace  of  outline  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  she  looked  like  a  slight 
boy.  Pif  could  not  help  noticing  that  she 
seemed  insecure  on  her  horse,  who  was  put  to  a 
trot,  and  he  suffered  agonies  of  fear  that  she 
might  fall  off  at  any  moment  and  be  killed. 
He  watched  every  step,  every  rise  in  the  saddle, 
expecting  to  see  her  sink  bleeding  at  his  feet. 

Although  Miss  Little's  turn  was  soon  over, 
the  applause  was  scanty.  The  public  did  not 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  performance,  in- 
tended as  a  parody  of  equestrianism.  It 
seemed  to  them  futile  and  childish.  A  group 
of  smart  young  men  in  a  box  clapped  loudly, 
however,  and  shouted  *  Brava !  Brava ! 
Carina  !  '  And  when  Darling  passed  under- 
neath the  box,  Miss  Little  raised  her  eyes, 
smiled,  and  the  young  men  said  something  to 
her,  which  Marco  could  not  hear.  She  seemed 
to  know  them  all  !  Marco  could  bear  no  more. 
He  felt  totally  unable  to  go  and  embrace  Miss 
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Little  when  the  performance  was  over,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  end,  he  left  the  theatre 
and  wandered  out  into  the  night,  finding  him- 
self near  the  Tiber.  He  lost  his  way  repeatedly, 
and  only  after  a  long  time  regained  his  hotel. 

He  had  left  Milan,  left  his  wrork,  to  come  and 
see  this  performance.  He  had  been  deceived  : 
Pasquina  had  deceived  him  !  A  fortune, 
marriage,  triumph,  diamond  rings  !  Instead, 
it  was  a  failure,  and  humiliation  for  his  little 
one.  The  public  was  indifferent,  and  in- 
dulgently pitied  her,  not  wishing  to  wound  her 
with  open  disapproval.  Only  the  smart  young 
men,  the  libertines,  had  shown  her  any  sym- 
pathy, and  for  their  own  reasons. 


VIII 

Pasquina  lived  in  some  furnished  rooms  in 
the  via  dell  a  Vite,  and  Marco  found  his  way 
there  on  the  following  morning  about  ten 
o'clock.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  stout 
woman  with  bright  red  hair  like  Miss  Little's 
wig,  on  seeing  the  tall  man  with  the  grey  beard, 
asked  : 

1  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Miss  ?  Come  in, 
she  is  here.' 

She  preceded  Marco  down  a  dark  passage, 
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stopped  at  a  green  door,  opened  it  without 
knocking,  and  shut  it  behind  him.  The  room 
was  in  great  disorder ;  dresses  and  lingerie 
thrown  in  confusion  on  the  floor,  or  over  chairs. 
Brushes  and  combs  lay  on  the  dressing-table, 
in  a  corner  were  some  satin  shoes,  and  other 
slippers  were  tossed  about  near  the  wash- 
hand  stand  ;  a  candle  in  a  brass  candlestick 
was  used  as  a  stand  for  a  velvet  hat,  and  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  grey  waterproof. 

Miss  Little  was  in  bed,  asleep.  Her  hair 
was  spread  over  the  pillow,  one  arm  hung  out 
over  the  counterpane  ;  her  lips  were  slightly 
parted  with  her  regular  breathing.  Marco 
felt  a  tightening  at  his  heart,  and  bent  tenderly 
over  his  little  niece,  pressing  his  lips  to  her 
forehead. 

'  It  is  Pif,'  he  whispered  several  times.  '  Pif 
has  come.' 

The  girl  stirred  and  moved  her  position, 
then  opened  her  eyes,  gazing  in  astonishment 
at  Marco  ;   finally  sitting  up,  she  said  : 

6  Is  it  you,  uncle  ?  When  did  you  come  ? 
I  did  not  expect  you.' 

6  Give  me  a  kiss,  dear,'  begged  Marco.  '  Are 
you  not  pleased  to  see  me  ?  Why  did  that  lady 
show  me  in,  without  telling  you  that  I  was 
here  ?  ' 
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Miss  Little  laughed.  '  That  stupid  woman  I  ' 
she  said.  8  She  is  always  doing  something 
idiotic  !  Last  night  I  forgot  to  lock  the  door, 
because  I  was  so  tired.' 

4 1  am  sure  you  were,  poor  child.  How  are 
you?' 

'  Very  well  indeed,  uncle.  I  am  perfectly 
well  and  very  happy.  Did  I  not  write  and  tell 
you  so  ?  And  that  I  shall  be  rich,  and  have 
everything  I  want  ?  ' 

Pif  did  not  answer,  and  looked  carefully  at 
her.  Her  face  was  still  beautiful,  but  there 
were  traces  of  fatigue  round  the  eyes. 

'  How  sad  you  look  !  '  said  the  girl.  '  You 
seem  not  to  believe  what  I  say.  Why  don't 
you  believe  me  ?  ' 

Marco  twisted  his  old  hat  in  his  fingers. 

4  Because  this  room  is  much  worse  than  our 
rooms  at  Milan.' 

'  It  is  only  one  room,  of  course.  I  can't 
live  in  a  palace,'  answered  Miss  Little  irritably. 
4  It  really  does  not  matter,  and  it  is  untidy, 
because  I  came  in  very  late  last  night.' 

4  You  told  me  that  you  lived  with  Miss 
Nelly,'  murmured  Pif. 

4  She  comes  here  every  day,'  answered  the 
girl  shortly.  4  I  don't  care  about  Miss  Nelly, 
she  is  a  worry,  always  ordering  and  criticising, 
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and  expecting  me  to  tell  her  everything.  Oh  ! ' 
she  added,  smiling,  '  I  can't  do  that !  ' 

Marco's  heart  sank.  He  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  way  ;  that  Pasquina's  life  was  a  thing  apart 
from  his,  that  there  were  many  things  he  did 
not  know,  that  the  girl  was  no  longer  interested 
in  Pif,  and  that  Pif  might  not  follow  her  life 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  as  in  the  old  times. 
He  felt  profoundly  disheartened. 

8  You  are  not  going  away  yet,  are  you  ?  ' 
went  on  Miss  Little  gently.  '  I  will  get  up 
now.     I  shall  not  go  tc  sleep  again.' 

4 1  am  afraid  I  disturbed  you,'  said  Pif.  '  I 
woke  you  up.' 

'  No,  really,'  said  the  girl,  politely  indifferent. 
4  I  will  have  a  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  and  you 
must  come  back  again  at  six.  Where  are  you 
staying  ?  ' 

'  In  the  via  della  Coppelle.  But  I  hoped  to 
spend  the  day  with  you.  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you  !  ' 

Miss  Little  scarcely  repressed  a  movement 
of  annoyance. 

'  It  is  impossible,  uncle.  I  have  no  time  I 
must  work.  To-day,  for  example,  I  have 
something  very  special  to  do.  I  have  to  lunch 
at  the  Caffe  Roma,  to  meet  people  who  may 
give  me  an  engagement,  and  at  two  o'clock 
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I  must  be  at  the  Adriano.  What  is  it  you  have 
to  tell  me  ?  ' 

1  Nothing,'  said  Marco  faintly,  *  only  the 
usual  things  one  has  to  say  after  such  a  long 
time.  I  thought  you  would  have  a  great  deal 
to  tell  me.  I  wanted  to  talk  of  our  days  at 
Milan,  of  our  walks  in  the  evening,  of  the 
Cavallo  Bianco.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you  !  '  exclaimed  Miss  Little, 
laughing.  '  I  like  the  Caffe  Roma  better  !  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  those  days.  Em- 
broidering, wearing  out  my  eyes  to  earn  twenty 
lire  a  month  !  That  is  all  over.  Uncle !  you 
did  not  come  to  take  me  back  ?  ' 

Pif  was  aware  of  a  tremor  of  sudden  panic 
in  the  girl's  voice.  He  shook  his  head  and 
answered,  '  I  came  to  see  you,  to  talk  to  you, 
to  kiss  you  !  ' 

4  Dear  uncle!'  exclaimed Pasquina,  reassured. 
4  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  spend 
the  day  together.' 

1  Never  mind,  never  mind,'  said  Marco, 
feeling  humiliated;  and  as  if  to  prolong  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  the  conversation,  he 
added,  '  Then  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind  ?     You  like  it  all  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  of  course.  How  many  times  must  I 
say  it.     I  have  a  splendid  career  before  me.' 
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4  You  must  forgive  me,  I  don't  want  to 
annoy  you  ;  but  last  evening,  when  I  saw  you 
on  horseback ' 

Pasquina  interrupted  him,  raising  her  arms 
in  dismay,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with  anger, 
and  her  whole  face  clouded. 

1  Last  evening  ?  You  came  to  the  theatre 
last  evening  ?  and  did  not  tell  me !  You 
came  to  surprise  me,  to  take  me  unawares  ! 
And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?  Did  I  satisfy 
you  ?  Did  I  manage  well,  and  ride  properly  ? 
I  wore  the  grey  dress  I  had  at  Milan,  because  it 
was  an  ordinary  evening.  Did  you  hear  them 
applaud  ?  Tell  me,  you  seem  uncertain. 
What  more  did  you  expect  ?  ' 

She  was  very  angry.  With  her  feminine 
instinct,  she  felt  a  storm  was  impending. 
She  drew  towards  her  the  striped  red-and- 
white  dressing-gown  which  Marco  had  taken 
for  a  counterpane,  and  wrapping  it  round  her, 
she  sprang  out  of  bed,  put  on  some  slippers, 
and  sat  down.  A  heavy  scent  of  perfume  filled 
the  room,  as  if  Pasquina  was  bathed  in  it  from 
head  to  foot,  and  with  her  hair  falling  over  'ier 
shoulders,  pale  from  want  of  sleep,  anxious  and 
suspicious,  she  looked  every  inch  the  circus 
rider,  who  spends  her  life  between  horses  and 
clowns,   between  the  ring  and  the   dressing- 
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room;  totally  unlike  Pif's  poor,  simple  little 
niece. 

'  I  can't  say  what  I  expected,'  he  answered, 
4  because  I  don't  understand  your  profession, 
but  I  am  not  happy  about  you.  Our  life  in 
Milan  was  not  gay,  but  this  seems  to  be  worse. 
And  the  men  !  the  men  !  I  saw  you  laugh  and 
nod  to  those  men  in  the  box,  and  they  spoke 
to  you,  and  seemed  to  know  you.  Who  are 
they  ?  Why  do  they  like  you  ?  How  did  you 
get  to  know  them  ?  ' 

The  girl's  cheeks  flamed. 

4  The  men  !  the  men  !  '  she  repeated  ex- 
citedly. '  They  are  men  in  society.  I  know 
them  because  they  come  to  see  me.  I  don't 
go  after  them  !  They  are  rich,  the  richest  in 
Rome,  and  can  be  useful  to  me.  Shall  I  tell 
you  ?  I  am  nice  to  them,  because  I  want  a 
dress  for  the  Queen  of  Roses,  a  fairy  piece  we 
are  going  to  put  on  next  month.  I  am  to  be  the 
good  fairy.  Nelly  will  be  dressed  in  black  as 
the  bad  fairy.  My  dress  as  the  good  fairy  will 
be  a  splendid  mauve  pink,  and  I  shall  wear  a 
silver  crown,  real  silver,  on  my  head.  I  must 
be  very  nice,  you  see,  if  I  want  the  dress  and 
crown.  And  besides,  they  are  good  to  me, 
they  amuse  me,  and  take  me  out  to  lunch,  and 
behave  well.     What  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  ' 
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*  I  don't  know,'  said  Marco,  taken  aback, 
and  rather  bewildered.  '  Why  should  they 
give  you  a  dress,  and  take  you  out  to  lunch, 
as  if  they  were  your  relations.  Do  they  think 
they  can  make  love  to  you  ?  ' 

Pasquina  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  rising  to 
her  feet,  she  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  her  dressing-gown  falling  about  her,  and 
her  slippers  dragging  on  the  floor. 

6 1  am  sure  they  think  so  !  '  she  exclaimed. 
4  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  so  tragic.  I  let 
them  think  so,  because  I  want  the  dress  and 
crown.  Besides,  they  are  not  all  alike;  one 
of  them  has  promised  to  marry  me,  the  Duke 

of ,  I  don't  remember  what.     I  often  see 

him,  but  he  has  such  a  queer  name.  I  keep 
him  at  a  distance.' 

Marco  shook  his  head. 

'  All  this  is  not  right,'  he  said  in  an  anxious, 
trembling  voice.  '  You  ought  not  to  receive 
them.' 

The  girl  stood  still  and  stamped  her  foot. 

1  You  make  me  furious,'  she  said  passionately. 
4  Must  I  make  love  to  them  then,  so  as  not  m 
deceive  them,  as  you  say  ?  You  really  are 
stupid.  I  must  have  clothes  for  the  theatre, 
and  the  house,  and  the  street.  I  must  be  well 
dressed,  and  these  men  will  do  all  those  things, 
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if  I  know  how  to  treat  them.  Who  else  would 
give  me  the  fairy's  dress  ?  You  ?  with  your 
work,  and  your  savings  ?  ' 

Marco's  face  grew  white. 

1  I — I  never  want  you  to  ask  for  help  from 
any  Duke,'  he  exclaimed,  looking  her  straight 
in  the  eyes.  *  I  taught  you  to  work,  to  live 
honestly,  and  set  you  the  example.  You  are 
growing  dishonest,  because  your  ideas  are  too 
grand.  But  I  can't  allow  you  to  go  on  as  you 
are  doing  now.' 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Pasquina, 
frightened,  holding  her  uncle  by  the  coat. 
1  Do  you  mean  I  am  to  go  back  with  you  to 
Milan  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  I  do.  We  will  work  together,  and 
forget  everything.  I  will  work  hard,  very  hard, 
day  and  night,  to  buy  clothes  for  you.  Not 
rose-coloured  clothes,  or  silver  crowns,  which 
are  ridiculous  for  a  poor  girl,  but  good  clothes, 
suitable  for  our  position,  and  we  will  live  as  we 
lived  before,  like  honest  people.' 

'  Ah  !  no  !  '  cried  Pasquina,  growing  paler 
still.  '  I  would  rather  run  away.  I  would  run 
away  from  you  every  time  you  came  to  take 
me,  till  you  were  tired.  To  go  back  to  Milan, 
to  embroider,  to  eat  bread  and  cheese,  to  see 
beautiful  things  in  the  shop  windows  and  have 
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no  one  to  buy  them  for  me  !  No  !  no  !  I 
would  rather  die  !  I  love  my  profession,  I 
love  the  Circus,  and  you  don't  understand 
anything  about  it !  ' 

Pasquina  and  Pif  looked  at  each  other 
tragically.  They  were  sublimely  tragic,  almost 
ridiculous,  and  both  were  trembling  with  anger 
and  misery. 

'  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  my  life  at 
night,  amongst  crowds  of  people,'  the  girl  went 
on,  feeling  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  express 
herself,  '  and  I  love  the  life.  If  you  took  me 
back  to  Milan,  and  shut  me  up  in  those  rooms, 
where  I  should  have  to  work  all  day,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  escape,  for  I  should  die  of  con- 
sumption.' 

'  Oh,  I  beg  of  you,'  implored  Marco,  '  don't 
exaggerate  !  I  will  be  so  good  to  you.  I  shall 
be  able  to  earn  more,  and  you  need  not  work.' 

'  I  should  die  of  melancholy  then.' 

6  What  do  you  want  ?  '  cried  Pif.  '  I  can't 
do  more  than  work  for  two.  You  have  lied  to 
me,  you  have  deceived  me  !  From  your  letters 
I  thought  you  were  going  on  so  well,  that  y  i 
worked  in  honest  independence,  and  did  not 
play  the  fool  with  men.  I  come  here,  and  find 
you  in  this  room,  and  learn  that  you  have  to 
beg  for  clothes,  that  you  are  surrounded  by 
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men,  who  protect  you,  and  pity  you.  Where 
is  the  triumph  and  the  celebrity  you  wrote  to 
me  of  ?  Did  you  think  I  should  always  remain 
in  Milan  in  my  stupid  ignorance  ?  ' 

4  Go  away,'  interrupted  Pasquina  angrily. 
'  I  can't  begin  to  explain  to  you.  One  thing  is 
certain,  uncle,  if  you  take  me  away,  I  shall 
escape — escape  !  ' 

Then  Marco  resorted  to  his  final  argument, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  touch  her  heart. 

4  Look  here,  Pasquina,'  he  said  tenderly 
and  quietly.  '  Does  not  j^our  poor  Pif,  who 
has  come  all  this  way  to  see  you,  count  for 
anything  ?  Don't  you  care  for  him  any 
more  ?  ' 

But  the  girl  was  too  angry,  she  turned  and 
came  close  to  him,  till  his  beard  touched  her 
forehead. 

4  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,'  she  said. 
4  I  have  other  things  to  think  of.  I  want  to 
live  for  myself,  and  not  for  you.' 

Marco,  seeing  her  so  near,  with  her  beautiful 
face  daubed  with  paint,  overpowered  by  the 
perfume,  which  seemed  to  come  from  every 
pore  of  the  childish  unformed  body,  felt  his 
head  suddenly  swim,  and  did  not  allow  her  to 
finish.  He  seized  her  by  a  fold  of  her  dressing- 
gown,  shook  her  brutally,  and  throwing  her  on 
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the  bed,  which  swayed  under  the  shock,  began 
to  strike  her,  raining  blows  on  her  face,  her 
head,  and  body.  Silent  and  cringing  under 
the  blows,  Miss  Little  uttered  no  cry,  but  tried 
to  bite  him  with  her  teeth,  flashing  hatred  from 
her  eyes,  and  the  savage  and  brutal  tumult  in 
the  miserable  room  subsided  at  last  into  a 
painful  silence. 

IX 

Miss  Nelly  and  Natale  Stadera  who,  chatter- 
ing together,  had  opened  the  door,  stood  on  the 
threshold,  petrified  by  what  they  saw.  When 
they  recovered  from  their  horror  and  made  a 
step  into  the  room,  Marco  had  straightened 
himself,  and  looked  round  confusedly,  while 
Pasquina  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  bed,  crying. 

4  Marco !  '  exclaimed  Natale,  recognising 
his  friend.  '  You  must  be  mad  to  beat 
the  child  like  that.  Where  have  you  come 
from  ?  ' 

Marco  sank  down  on  a  stool  in  despair  and 
shame,  and  made  no  answer.  He  felt  Natale's 
and  Miss  Nelly's  eyes  fixed  on  him,  as  they  iv„:i 
to  Pasquina,  raising  her  in  their  arms,  and 
caressing  her  with  soothing  words  as  if  she  were 
a  baby. 

1 1  beat  her,'  said  Marco,  '  because  she  is  bad. 
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What  have  you  done  to  her  ?  She  has  com- 
pletely changed  in  these  few  months.' 

'  We  !  '  said  Miss  Nelly  impetuously.  '  We 
have  not  changed  her.  You  must  be  drunk, 
and  not  know  what  you  do  or  say.' 

'  It  is  a  vile  thing  to  beat  any  one  weaker 
than  oneself,'  said  Natale  sententiously. 

Marco  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  these 
people,  who  were  now  his  enemies.  Pasquina 
was  resting  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  Miss 
Nelly,  who  was  smartly  dressed  in  a  thick 
ash-coloured  coat.  Pasquina's  hair  mingled 
with  the  black  feathers  of  Miss  Nelly's  boa. 
Natale  Stadera,  in  a  hard  felt  hat,  looked  taller 
than  usual ;  he  wore  a  long  brown  overcoat 
reaching  to  his  feet.  He  stood  judicially  and 
silently  by  the  bed,  ready  to  defend  Pasquina 
from  any  violence. 

Pif  felt  that  everything  was  over  ;  that  from 
henceforth  his  child  was  surrounded  by  a  new 
and  strange  family,  and  that  he  was  no  more 
to  her  than  a  stranger.  He  needed  only  to  see 
the  affectionate  look  Pasquina  gave  Miss  Nelly, 
and  the  quiet  smile  with  which  she  seemed  to 
thank  Natale  for  his  protection.  No  mere 
words  could  so  well  have  expressed  the  thought 
of  her  who  was  once  his  Pasquina,  the  little 
embroideress,  the  pouting  and  innocent  child. 
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Marco,  dazed,  saw  his  hat  lying  on  the  floor, 
dusty  and  battered.  He  bent  to  pick  it  up, 
and  mechanically  put  it  on.  He  remembered 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  or  even  that  he 
was  in  Rome. 

'  It  must  be  the  Circus,'  he  muttered,  '  that 
has  changed  her  so.' 

'  The  Circus,'  said  Natale  scornfully,  *  the 
Circus  does  not  spoil  any  one,  you  must  please 
remember  that ;  mistakes  are  made,  and 
duties  are  forgotten,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Circus.' 

He  thought  for  a  moment  and  added  tri- 
umphantly : 

1  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  Circus.  It  is 
phthisis  !  ' 

Marco  looked  at  him  bewildered,  then  he 
rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  said  : 

'  Au  revoir — Good-bye  !  ' 

4  It  is  not  the  Circus,  it  is  phthisis  !  '  repeated 
Natale,  looking  at  his  old  friend,  who  opened 
the  door,  and  went  out  without  a  word. 

A  short  silence  followed.  Pasquina  detached 
herself  from  Miss  Nelly's  arms,  slipped  do  *  n 
from  the  bed,  and  ran  to  the  window.  The 
street  below  was  strewn  with  straw  and  refuse 
dropped  from  the  passing  carts,  and  the  noise 
made  by  people  hurrying   to  and  fro,  in  the 
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cold  wind,  rose  to  her  ears.  The  girl  could  see 
Pif  go  out  by  the  door,  and  pause  a  moment  to 
look  round  him.  He  was  evidently  weeping, 
as  the  passers-by  looked  curiously  at  him,  and 
turned  round  after  they  had  passed.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  windows  and  then  back  at  the  street 
door,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  go  on,  or 
return.  Finally  he  made  a  decision  and  went 
on,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  street  he  turned  to 
look  up  at  the  window  once  more.  Then  he 
disappeared. 

Pasquina  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  run  after 
him  and  call  him  back.  He  was  Pif,  good  Pif, 
her  own  Pif  !  but  Natale  said  over  her  shoulder  : 

'  Now  tell  us  what  happened.' 

Pasquina  turned  away  from  the  window. 
'  I  must  dress.  I  am  invited  out  to  lunch,' 
she  said.  '  What  happened  ?  Nothing.  He 
wanted  to  take  me  back  to  Milan,  and  I  refused.' 

4  You  must  have  said  a  lot  of  foolish  things 
to  him,'  observed  Natale.  '  You  are  enough 
to  make  any  one  lose  his  patience.  Where  are 
you  going  to  lunch  ?  ' 

1  You  ought  to  have  calmed  him  down,'  said 
Miss  Nelly  prudently.  '  He  may  give  us 
trouble.  You  must  have  frightened  him  with 
some  silly  stories.' 

1  Yes,'  answered  Pasquina,  '  I  will  go  and  see 
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him  to-day.  He  told  me  he  was  staying  in  the 
via  della  Coppelle,  and  I  will  go  and  find  him.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  lunch  ?  '  repeated 
Natale. 

c  I  shall  take  him  to  live  with  me,  poor  dear,' 
said  Pasquina,  opening  and  shutting  a  cup- 
board. '  I  will  soon  persuade  him  there  is  no 
harm  done,  and  that  I  must  have  the  clothes.' 

Natale  stuck  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  looking  at  Miss  Nelly,  he  said  sarcastically  : 

'  As  he  has  beaten  her,  he  must  be  fond  of  her ! 
He  has  a  charming  way  with  girls.' 

Pasquina  shook  her  head. 

'  I  always  loved  Pif  dearly,'  she  said.  '  Do 
go  away.     I  want  to  dress.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  lunch  ?  '  asked 
Natale  for  the  third  time. 

6  At  the  Caffe  Roma,  with  the  Duke.' 

'  Is  he  a  real  Duke  ?  '  said  Natale,  making  a 
doubtful  face.  '  I  never  see  him  about  with 
the  best  Roman  people.  Well,  I  will  come  in 
after  lunch,  in  time  for  a  glass  of  cognac.  I 
am  very  friendly  with  your  Duke.' 

He  settled  his  hat  on  his  head,  gave  his  ?m 
to  Miss  Nelly,  and  they  both  went  out  laughing. 

Pasquina  hurriedly  dressed  herself  in  a 
simple  but  charming  brown  dress,  and  went  out 
in  her  turn.     She  met  the  Duke,  lunched  with 
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him,  and  behaved  very  prettily  ;  and  while  she 
was  relating  the  account  of  her  uncle's  arrival, 
the  dead  body  of  a  tall  man,  with  a  grizzled 
beard,  floated  down  the  Tiber  in  the  fog,  and 
passed  slowly  under  the  Ponte  Sisto. 
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THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  LOVE 


The  editor  of  a  paper  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
should  write  an  article  on  Claudio  Sismondi, 
the  celebrated  novelist  who  had  died  in  Rome 
the  previous  year.  It  was  to  be  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  author,  and  also  of  the  man. 

I  had  had  a  real  friendship  for  Claudio  Sis- 
mondi. When  he  was  at  work  on  one  of  his 
novels,  he  would  invite  me  to  dinner  or  luncheon, 
to  read  and  discuss  it ;  and  after  it  had  been 
reviewed  in  one  of  my  papers,  he  would  ask  me 
to  join  him  on  some  little  excursion,  when  he 
would  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  was  a  thousand 
pities  that  Claudio  Sismondi  limited  his  books 
to  one  during  the  year,  and  latterly  indeed  to 
one  in  two  or  three  years.  If  his  literary  out- 
put had  equalled  his  sense  of  gratitude,  I  should 
have  eaten,  drunk  and  travelled  enough  to  last 
my  life,  without  having  spent  a  penny. 

I  had  therefore  a  clear  and  definite  opinion 
of  Claudio  ;   of  his  value  as  an  author  and  as  a 
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man.  I  knew  the  history  of  his  life,  and  could 
write  fully  and  conscientiously.  Neverthe- 
less, after  making  an  exhaustive  sketch  of  his 
qualities  as  a  writer,  I  hesitated  before  adding 
anything  as  to  his  personal  character.  I 
thought  I  knew  him  intimately,  but  was  my 
intimacy  sufficient  to  give  an  exact  and  honest 
judgment  ?  Was  there  not  some  one  nearer 
to  him,  in  a  closer  friendship  than  could  possibly 
exist  between  two  literary  men  ?  And  with 
the  doubt,  there  came  suddenly  to  my  mind 
the  means  of  solution.  I  had  dined  often  at 
Sismondi's  house  and  had  met  his  charming 
wife.  I  had  also  been  out  to  supper  with  him 
on  some  carnival  night,  and 'had  met  two  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  :  Igenia  Morelli,  com- 
monly known  as  Malafrede,  and  Renata 
Gasperini.  Why  should  I  not  seek  out  these 
women,  who  had  seen  my  friend  through  the 
eyes  of  love,  and  could  give  me,  with  their 
precious  and  intimate  knowledge  of  him,  the 
information  I  needed  ?  The  idea  came  to  me 
as  I  was  leaving  the  Caffe  Aragno,  in  the  via 
della  Convertite,  and  I  hailed  a  cab,  giving  the 
man  Signora  Sismondi's  address.  On  the  way 
I  grew  enthusiastic  over  my  happy  inspiration. 
Women  are  psychological  above  all  things,  and 
from  three  women  so  intelligent  as   Signora 
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Sismondi,  La  Morelli  and  La  Gasperini,  I 
should  certainly  get  information  to  my  heart's 
content.  Steeped  as  I  was  in  literary  ideas, 
and  filled  with  social  preconceptions,  I  needed 
the  help  of  women  who  have  a  total  disregard 
for  these  things,  and  who  see  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  emotions. 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  I  got  out, 
telling  the  man  to  wait. 


ii 

As  I  ran  up  the  staircase  to  Signora  Sis- 
mondi's  flat,  I  met  her  little  six-year-old  boy, 
Torquato,  coming  down  at  a  breakneck  pace, 
followed  by  a  maid.  He  stopped  and  recog- 
nised me. 

'  Good-morning,'  I  said.  '  Do  you  remember 
me?' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered.  '  You  are  the  chocolate 
man.'  (I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
chocolates  to  keep  him  quiet,  while  his  father 
and  I  were  at  work.) 

'  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?  '  I  asked,  laughing. 

He  placed  himself  firmly  on  his  bare  legs, 
shook  his  yellow  curls  off  his  face,  and  said  : 

4  Where  are  they  ?  ' 

'  Where  are  what  ?  ' 
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4  The  chocolates.' 

•  Ah,  forgive  me,  I  have  not  brought  any  to- 
day.    I  did  not  expect  to  see  you.' 

The  maid  began  to  scold  Torquato,  but  he 
looked  thoroughly  annoyed  with  me,  and  ran 
down  the  stairs  without  saying  good-bye. 

4  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?  '  I  called  out  when 
he  was  at  the  bottom.  He  shouted  from  the 
street  door  : 

'  Go  and  see  her  ;   she  is  having  hot  water.' 

4  Hot  water '  meant  tea,  which  Torquato 
hated. 

4  Thank  you,'  I  cried      4  Good-bye.' 

He  did  not  deign  to  answer.  I  was  only  the 
chocolate  man,  and  without  chocolates,  I  was 
nobody  at  all. 

As  I  approached  Signora  Sismondi's  draw- 
ing-room, I  heard  some  one  playing  the  opening 
bars  of  a  new  and  fashionable  waltz  on  the 
piano. 

It  was  a  year,  all  but  two  months,  since 
Claudio's  death,  and  his  widow  therefore  still 
wore  mourning.  Her  clear  complexion  and 
slender  figure  looked  well  in  the  simple  black 
dress.  She  was  seated  at  the  piano ;  near  her 
was  a  young  man  in  a  frock  coat,  on  the  sofa 
was  another  young  man  smoking  a  cigarette, 
at  the  window  was  a  third  man,  also  young. 
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The  first,  on  seeing  me  come  in,  leant  towards 
the  lady,  and  said  something  in  a  low  tone. 
She  stopped  playing  and  ceme  to  meet  me. 

4  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  yon,'  she  said  politely.  Then  she  intro- 
duced her  guests.  Count  Marco  De  Briinner, 
Count  Ercole  Norberti,  Count  Adolfo  Lovieri. 
Three  Counts  !  This  was  something  quite  new 
in  Sismondi's  house.  When  Claudio  was  alive 
one  only  met  literary  men,  but  his  widow  evi- 
dently was  of  a  different  mind,  and  wished  to 
surround  herself  with  gens  du  monde,  and  there 
seemed  no  possible  reason  against  it. 

She  begged  me  to  sit  down,  and  began  to 
speak  of  my  article  on  her  husband.  I  told 
her  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  ask  her 
for  some  information,  and  to  correct  any 
mistakes  I  might  have  made. 

'  I  shall  be  very  happy,'  she  said,  '  and  will 
do  whatever  you  wish.' 

I  hoped  that  the  three  counts  would  take 
their  departure  and  that  we  could  begin  at  once, 
but  none  of  them  moved,  and  the  Signora 
continued  her  conversation  with  Count  ^e 
Briinner,  on  the  season  at  the  Costanzi.  After 
a  few  minutes,  Count  Norberti  begged  her  to 
go  on  playing  the  waltz  which  my  entrance  had 
interrupted,   and  she  returned  to  the  piano, 
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followed  by  Count  Lovieri,  who  resumed  his 
original  attitude.  After  the  waltz  the  Signora 
began  to  play  the  last  act  of  La  Tosca  ;  then 
a  servant  brought  in  '  hot  water  '  and  a  plate 
of  small  cakes.  I  drank  my  tea.  Count  De 
Brunner  consumed  an  incalculable  number  of 
cakes,  and  the  conversation  became  quite 
animated.  I  related  the  last  bits  of  society 
gossip,  Count  Lovieri  accusing  me  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  correcting  my  mistakes  with  scrupu- 
lous accuracy.  At  last  I  rose,  and  the  Signora 
accompanied  me  to  the  hall. 

4  I  will  come  back  another  day,'  I  said, 
stooping  to  kiss  her  hand.  '  I  want  your  help 
very  much,  because  I  should  like  to  write  an 
appreciation  of  your  husband,  not  only  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man.' 

4  Ah !  as  a  man,'  exclaimed  the  Signora; 
'  but  I  don't  know  what  I  can  tell  you  !  Really, 
the  man  may  be  described  in  three  words.  He 
was  good,  generous,  and  faithful.' 

I  looked  at  her  and  thought  her  charming. 
She  seemed  to  grow  younger  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  eyes  shone. 

1  Good — generous — faithful,'  I  repeated. 

I  bowed  and  took  my  leave. 
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As  I  got  back  into  my  cab  to  pay  my  visit 
to  Igenia  Morelli,  known  as  Malafrede,  I  heard 
the  music  from  La  Tosca,  and  the  phrase 
'  Intanto  io  muoio  disperato  '  rang  in  my  ear 
as  I  drove  down  the  street.  Without  exactly 
knowing  why,  I  felt  rather  disheartened ; 
perhaps  because  I  had  forgotten  Torquato's 
chocolates  ;  perhaps  because  I  felt  I  had  bored 
Signora  Sismondi,  or  because,  although  she  was 
a  good  mother  and  had  been  an  estimable  wife, 
she  bore  no  trace  whatever  of  her  recent  loss. 

'  Good — generous — faithful,'  I  repeated  as 
I  climbed  the  stairs  to  Igenia's  room.  '  Women 
judge  through  the  heart  only.' 

Igenia  scarcely  seemed  to  remember  me. 
She  was  a  tall  blonde,  slightly  made  up,  but 
not  without  a  certain  beauty  of  her  own.  She 
was  dressed  for  walking,  and  was  standing  at 
a  glass  fastening  a  large  hat  on  her  beautiful 
light  hair. 

'  Oh  no,  you  are  not  disturbing  me,'  she  said, 
looking  at  my  reflection  in  the  glass.  '  I  pvi 
going  out,  but  I  can  stay  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.      What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ' 

'  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  Claudio 
Sismondi.' 
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'  Ah  ! '  she  said  coldly. 

She  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa  and  waited, 
but  on  learning  my  errand  she  began  to 
laugh. 

4  You  want  some  information  about 
Claudio  !  '  she  exclaimed.  '  But  he  was  so  un- 
interesting !  I  hear  that  he  wrote  well.  Per- 
haps he  did ;  I  know  nothing  about  that,  as  I 
only  read  French  books.  But  the  trouble  is, 
that  as  a  man  he  was  quite  insignificant.' 

4  Was  he  not  good  ?  '  I  asked. 

1  Good  !  he  was  like  every  other  man.  If 
they  are  bad,  women  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.' 

'  But  he  was  generous  ?  ' 

Igenia  Morelli  looked  at  me  and  raised  her 
eyebrows. 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked. 

4 1  mean  generous  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  quick  to  forgive,  incapable  of  any  base- 
ness or  dishonesty.' 

Igenia' s  brow  cleared  and  she  smiled.  4  That 
is  possible,'  she  said,  4  but  he  had  nothing  to 
forgive  from  me,  and  had  no  opportunity  for 
showing  any  baseness  or  dishonesty.  He  was 
perhaps  generous,  as  you  say.  Of  that  I  had 
no  experience,  so  his  generosity  does  not  affect 
me.' 
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6  Was  he  faithful  ?  '  I  continued. 

'  Faithful ! '   she  repeated.     '  Ask  his  wife  ! ' 

There  was  a  pause.  Igenia  moved  with  a 
rustle  of  her  silk  petticoats,  and  reaching 
over  to  a  table  for  a  cigarette-case,  she 
offered  me  a  cigarette,  lighted  one  for  herself, 
and  blowing  the  smoke  through  her  nose,  she 
said  : 

1  Believe  me,  he  was  an  uninteresting  man. 
I  don't  know  how  you  can  make  a  study  of  him, 
or  what  you  can  say.  I  promise  you  I  will 
read  your  article,  because  I  am  curious  to  see 
what  you  will  make  of  it.' 

I  got  up  and  held  out  my  hand. 

'  Will  you  go  out  with  me  ?  '  she  asked. 

4 1  should  be  delighted,  but  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment,' I  said. 

1  Well,  good-bye  then.' 

She  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid  to  show  me 
out,  and  remained  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  making  a  gesture  of  dismissal  like  a 
great  lady. 

IV 

In  the  cab  I  tried  to  collect  my  impressions, 
but  found  it  impossible.  I  felt  dazed.  How 
soon  the  dead  are  forgotten  !  and  how  ill,  we 
who  are  left  behind,   judge  them  !     I  found 
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myself  whistling  the  air  ■  O  dolci  bad,  O 
languide  carrezzej  and  the  haunting  music  rang 
in  my  head  until  I  reached  the  house  where 
Renata  Gasperini  lived,  and  entered  her  tiny 
room,  modestly  furnished,  scrupulously  clean, 
and  bathed  in  sunlight. 

Renata  was  a  brunette  of  twenty-five,  and 
earned  her  living  by  working  for  a  dressmaker. 
She  was  sewing  at  a  little  coat  which  she  held 
in  her  lap.  I  took  a  chair  opposite  to  her, 
the  covering  of  which  was  torn  and  frayed. 

The  girl  listened  to  the  same  request  I  had 
made  to  Signora  Sismondi  and  Igenia. 

4  Ah  !  what  good  times  those  were  !  They 
are  all  gone  and  done  with,  now  !  ' 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
almost  imperceptible  sound  of  the  needle 
drawn  through  the  material.  Renata  was 
working  with  extraordinary  speed. 

'  All  done  with  ! '  I  repeated.    '  Poor  Claudio.' 

1  Oh  !  Claudio  !  Claudio  almost  killed  him- 
self. He  worked  too  much  and  enjoyed  him- 
self too  much.  I  was  always  telling  him 
that.' 

4  But  he  was  so  good  !  ' 

1  Good  !  '  exclaimed  Renata,  raising  her 
brown  head,  and  opening  her  eyes  wide.  '  I 
see  you  did  not  know  him.     He  was  simply  a 
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devil !    Jealous,  obstinate,  bad-tempered,  rude, 
and  fickle.' 

She  took  up  her  work  and  threaded  her 
needle. 

8  All  that  may  come  from  love,'  I  said. 
8  After  all,  he  was  very  generous.' 

'  Bravo  !  '  said  Renata  ironically.  '  Very 
generous  indeed  !  He  never  remembered  to 
bring  me  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  box  of  sweets. 
I  had  always  to  ask  for  them.' 

8  One  can  understand  that,'  I  interrupted. 
8  He  had  so  much  to  think  of.  At  least  he 
was  faithful.' 

The  girl  broke  into  a  laugh  and  bit  off  the 
thread  with  her  teeth. 

8  Ah,  yes  !  faithful !  Don't  make  jokes 
about  that.  He  deceived  his  wife  with  me, 
and  the  last  few  davs  I  have  discovered  that  he 
deceived  me  with  some  one  else  ;  a  fair  woman. 
Fine  sort  of  fidelity,  that !  ' 

She  put  in  a  few  more  stitches  and  then  got 
up. 

8  I  have  finished,',  she  said.  '  I  have  been  at 
it  since  six  this  morning.  Believe  me,  I  am 
sorry  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  but  if  you  write 
that  Claudio  was  good,  generous,  and  faithful, 
every  one  who  knew  him  will  laugh  at 
you.' 
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1  Forgive  me,'  I  said.  '  When  I  spoke  of 
Claudio,  you  exclaimed  "  what  good  times 
those  were  !  "  If  Claudio  was  so  bad,  how  do 
you  explain  your  regret  for  him  ?  ' 

1  Good  times  !  Oh  yes,  certainly.  After  all 
he  was  young — that  was  no  merit  of  his — and 
then  I  often  went  to  the  theatre  and  to 
supper.' 

*  With  Claudio  ?  '  I  observed. 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  She  was  arrang- 
ing a  wickerwork  manikin,  and  when  she  had 
fitted  the  coat  on  it,  she  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

1  Look  :   how  well  it  fits  !  ' 

4  Beautifully,'  I  said  as  I  rose. 

'  Must  you  go  ?  '  asked  the  girl. 

1  Yes,  Signorina.     I  have  an  appointment.' 

'  Au  revoir  then ;  and  look  here,  you  will  not 
write  anything  of  what  I  have  said,  will  you  ? 
You  won't  mention  my  name  ?  ' 

'  Trust  me,'  I  exclaimed.  '  I  will  be  Arpo- 
crate,  the  God  of  Silence.' 

1  All  right.  Good-bye,  Signor  Auiocrale? 
said  the  girl,  laughing  as  she  closed  the  door 
behind  me. 

v 

This  time  I  was  disheartened  in  earnest.  I 
repeated  over  to  myself  the  opinions  of  these 
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three  women,  who  had  known  my  friend 
intimately,  and  it  seemed  that  I  should  have 
to  write  something  as  follows  : 

4  Claudio  Sismondi  was  good,  generous,  faith- 
ful, uninteresting,  jealous,  obstinate,  bad- 
tempered,  rude,  fickle,  miserly  and  deceitful.' 

I  went  home  on  foot.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  via  Montebello  where  Renata  lived,  to 
the  via  del  Babuino,  and  as  I  walked  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  failure  of  my  project. 
The  three  women  had  seen  and  judged  through 
the  eyes  of  love,  but  they  had  placed  me  in  a 
terrible  position.  I  waited  a  week  before 
setting  to  work.  The  picture  they  had  drawn, 
had  for  the  time  clouded  the  memory  of  the 
Claudio  I  had  known — the  Claudio  as  he  was. 
I  decided  at  last  to  write  only  my  own  opinion, 
and  a  month  later  my  article  was  published. 
Every  one  told  me  that  I  had  falsified  the 
character  of  my  friend,  and  written  only  for 
the  sake  of  writing.  Every  critic  considered 
that  he  alone  knew  the  real  Sismondi,  both  as 
man  and  author,  and  that  in  no  single  sense 
was  my  description  a  true  one.  Signora 
Sismondi  merely  sent  me  her  card  4  with  many 
thanks  '  written  on  it.  Igenia,  whom  I  met  one 
evening  at  Olympia,  said  that  I  was  quite  right 
to  lie  as  I  had  done,  since  one  must  respect 
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the  dead.      As  to   Renata,  she   cut  me  out- 
right. 

I  reflected,  that  such  is  life,  and  such  our 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Shadow  side  by 
side  with  shadow,  mystery  with  mystery. 
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THE   IDLE   WOMAN:    OR,   A 
DEFENCE   OF    GOSSIP 


It  sometimes  happens  that  you  return  home 
towards  evening,  and  find  your  wife  (wife  or 
mistress — that  does  not  matter)  in  a  very  bad 
temper.  You  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  are 
tired.  Your  profession  brings  you  amongst  a 
great  number  of  important  people,  with  whom 
you  have  to  talk.  You  have  conducted  a  volu- 
minous correspondence,  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  calculation,  you  have  been  on  countless 
errands,  on  your  bicycle,  in  the  trams,  in  cabs  ; 
you  have  scolded  a  couple  of  careless  clerks. 
You  have  read  the  papers,  and  have  discovered 
that  a  certain  law,  by  which  you  will  lose  ten, 
or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  lire  in  the 
year,  has  been  passed  by  the  Camera  without 
discussion.  Before  leaving  your  office,  you 
have  arranged  your  work  for  to-morrow,  you 
have  telephoned,  written,  and  telegraphed. 
Perhaps  in  the  street  you  met  a  friend  who 
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wished  to  discuss  a  matter  of  business,  entering 
into  the  minutest  details.  On  leaving  him, 
you  met  another,  who  talked  of  mere  frivolities 
— the  last  ball,  or  the  garden  party  which  is  to 
take  place  to-morrow  ;  and  you  are  induced  to 
stop  at  some  shop,  and  look  at  some  pretty  or 
useless  object,  or  examine  the  covers  of  the  last 
published  books. 

At  last  you  reach  home,  open  the  door,  and 
find  your  wife  in  a  bad  temper.  Your  life  is 
full  of  varied  interests,  hers  is  dull,  monoton- 
ous, uninteresting.  You  are  worn  out  with 
talking  and  discussing  :  she  is  worn  out  with 
keeping  silent,  and  wandering  from  one  room 
to  another.  At  the  first  unfortunate  word, 
the  storm  breaks.  You  are  reproached  for  the 
existence  which  you  have  made  for  her — yes, 
you  ! — and  the  dullness  you  have  imposed  on 
her.  You  forget  that  she — the  wife  or  mistress 
— has  feelings  and  intelligence,  and  heaven 
only  knows  how  you  spend  your  time,  and  in 
what  company !  You  have  admired  various 
women — and  once  you  were  imprudent  enough 
to  express  an  ingenuous  admiration  for 
Princess  Spada's  eyes.  These  eyes  appear 
again  to-day,  described  by  your  wife  with  such 
a  wealth  of  ironical  meaning,  that  you  feel 
sensibly  irritated.     And   after  this   deluge  of 
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unpleasant  things  out  of  the  loveliest  of  lovely 
shaped  mouths  you  have  ever  known,  your 
wife  becomes  absolutely  silent,  and  as  a  climax 
she  shows  her  contempt  for  the  sins  you  have 
never  thought  of  committing.  Thus  the 
evening  finishes.  You  read  every  line  of  the 
evening  paper,  and  your  wife  embroiders 
enthusiastically,  or  reads  with  intense  earnest- 
ness. And  if,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
do  not  put  on  your  hat,  and  go  to  a  theatre 
in  search  of  some  amusement,  you  are  either 
an  idiot  or  a  saint. 

ii 

But  suppose  that  which  I  have  described 
happens  frequently,  and — still  worse — suppose 
your  wife  does  nothing,  knows  nothing,  is 
interested  in  nothing ;  her  days  seem  like 
eternity,  her  spirit  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intolerable  boredom,  her  nerves  are  on  edge, 
her  activity  is  fretted  and  consumed,  her 
argumentative  powers  have  nothing  to  combat. 
You  come  home — and  she  falls  on  you — as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Every  woman  cannot  have  carriages  and 
horses,  automobiles,  country  houses,  to  amuse 
her.  If  she  has  them,  you  will  have  worries  of 
another  kind.     Every  woman  has  not  a  nursery 
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full  of  babies  who  fill  and  give  variety  to  her 
life.  Then,  what  is  left  for  women  to  do  ? 
Politics  and  literature  are  out  of  the  question, 
since  we  have  always  told  her  that  both  make 
her  ridiculous.  Business  is  only  for  men.  A 
young  wife  who  occupies  herself  with  buying 
and  selling,  customs,  business  operations,  fills 
one  with  horror.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  theory ; 
the  fact  is  an  axiom  with  all  men.  If  a  woman 
is  occupied  by  politics,  literature,  or  business, 
she  is,  and  must  be,  unattractive. 

Sometimes  a  beautiful  woman,  or  at  any  rate 
an  attractive  one,  manages  with  an  effort  to 
follow  some  kind  of  sport :  she  only  succeeds 
in  an  imitation  of  masculine  success,  since  all 
forms  of  sport,  lawn  tennis,  or  Alpine  climbing, 
or  hunting,  or  fencing,  detract  so  much  from 
her  charm,  and  often  produce  a  most  unpleas- 
ing  impression.  Thus  one  is  forced  to  draw 
conclusions.  Only  the  plain  woman  can  afford 
to  spend  long  hours  in  stooping  over  a  writing- 
table.  If  she  has  any  sort  of  feminine  attrac- 
tiveness, then  the  vast  field  of  sport  may  be 
open  to  her — the  automobile  for  the  wealthy, 
and  Alpine  climbing  for  the  economical. 
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in 

Thus,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  women,  cut 
off  from  all  our  interests,  lead  an  idle  life.  And 
an  idle  woman  is  in  a  dangerous  position  ;  not 
having  any  recognised  place  in  the  forbidden 
avocations  of  life,  she  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  a  blunder  or  an  indiscretion.  Some 
women,  for  example,  are  utterly  ungrateful 
for  all  that  a  man  has  done,  or  is  doing,  for 
them.  They  look  upon  him  as  a  brutal  tyrant, 
who  has  no  regard  for  their  souls  or  their 
feelings.  They  are  disposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  exaggerate  the  qualities,  nearly  always 
imaginary,  of  whatever  men  they  happen  to  be 
with,  who  barely  sacrifice  an  hour  in  the  week 
to  a  trivial  conversation  in  a  drawing-room  or 
theatre.  These  men  are  hardly  worth  the  name ; 
they  are  mere  puppets  of  polite  phrases  and 
manners,  going  through  it  all  like  a  business  ; 
but  every  woman  is  absurdly  grateful  to  them, 
as  if  the  politeness  were  for  her  alone. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  your 
peace  and  well-being,  that  your  wife  shall  have 
no  reason  for  boredom  or  idleness.  How  shall 
this  humanitarian  state  of  things  be  attained  ? 
If  we  lay  aside  business,  art,  literature,  politics, 
all  the  callings  in  fact,  which,  according  to  the 
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axiom  already  mentioned,  tend  to  make  the 
sex  unattractive,  what  can  we  invent  to  amuse 
and  occupy  her  mind,  and  save  her  from  boring 
other  people  and  herself  ? 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  (I  grieve  to 
say  it,  and  should  not  dare  to  do  so,  if  my 
opinion  had  not  been  formed  after  long  years 
of  experience)  that  the  only  woman  who  is 
really  happy,  is  the  gossip.  She  is  interested 
in  everybody  and  everything,  especially  those 
things  which  do  not  concern  her,  and  those 
people  with  whom  she  has  nothing  to  do.  She 
is  busy  from  morning  till  night,  goes  every- 
where, is  interested  in  a  thousand  different 
subjects,  hails  with  joy  every  bit  of  news 
related  by  her  gossiping  sisters,  pounces  on  the 
malicious  stories,  and  ingeniously  substitutes 
one  for  the  other,  makes  a  collection  of  farces, 
comedies,  and  drama,  classifies  and  arranges 
them  in  her  mind,  divides  them  into  chapters, 
grows  enthusiastic  over  them,  plunges  into 
them,  half  drowns  herself  in  them,  comes  up 
again  floating — and  talks,  talks,  talks,  talks  ! 
What  a  joy  the  gossiping  woman  is  !  What  an 
ideal  !  If  you  have  one  of  them  in  the  house, 
your  destiny  as  a  lover  or  a  husband  is  assured. 
When  you  go  home  tired,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  talk.     She  talks  to  you.     She  does  not  ask 
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for  your  confidence,  you  have  hers.  You 
have  only  to  listen.  After  dinner,  stretched 
out  on  the  sofa,  a  cigarette  between  your  lips, 
your  head  reposing  in  a  soft  cushion,  your  eyes 
lost  in  space,  or  fixed  on  the  ornamental 
design  of  the  ceiling,  you  listen. 

Listen  ! — it  is  hardly  necessary  :  the  words 
come  like  lightning,  they  grow,  they  gain 
colour,  velocity,  tumble  over  each  other. 
Your  part  is  only  to  utter  a  monosyllable  or 
a  few  words  from  time  to  time.  '  Yes  !  No  ! 
Really  !  By  Jove  !  Just  fancy  !  '  These 
monosyllables  are  like  the  lubricating  oil  to  a 
machine.  The  scandal  gains  new  force  from 
your  supposed  attention— and  flies  off  again. 
With  the  cigarette  in  your  mouth,  and  your 
eves  half-closed,  you  think  intently  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  of  a  racehorse — or  of  the  nose 
of  the  first  ballet-dancer  at  the  Scala.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  tempest  of  words,  you  are  a 
free  and  independent  man. 


IV 


I  have  noticed  another  virtue  of  the  gossip. 
She  is  faithful.  She  is  faithful,  because  she 
has  no  time  to  betray  you.  A  lover  is  less 
interesting   to   her   than   the   latest   scandal. 
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She  is  busy  about  other  people's  lovers,  she 
has  to  follow  the  different  phases  of  other 
people's  passions,  she  has  to  pay  attention  to 
other  people's  interests  ;  the  gossip  is  the  most 
furious  of  altruists.  She  may  let  her  own  home 
go  to  rack  and  ruin,  but  if  other  people's 
houses  are  in  disorder,  she  is  scandalised,  and 
raises  her  voice  in  horror.  I  once  knew  a 
gossip  (young,  by  the  way,  and  quite  charming) 
who  was  passionately  interested  in  the  fate  of 
a  recently  married  friend.  She  took  possession 
of  her  house,  gave  her  advice  to  the  cook, 
the  tradespeople,  the  servants  ;  assumed  the 
position  of  her  friend,  until  she  quarrelled  with 
the  husband,  and  the  marriage  was  reduced 
to  the  most  deliciously  simple  terms.  The 
husband  acted  as  his  wife's  ambassador  in 
making  peace  with  her  friend,  the  latter  was 
consoled  with  the  kisses,  while  the  former  got 
all  the  abuse.  But  what  becomes  of  the  gossip 
when  she  meddles  with  something  beyond  her  ? 
She  suffers  cruelly  if  an  affair  in  which  she  is 
interested  develops  or  concludes  differently 
from  what  she  has  expected.  She  almost  dies 
of  slow  decline  if  she  finds  that  a  love  affair, 
which  she  was  the  first  to  discover,  is  not  pro- 
gressing as  she  prophesied,  or  if  the  lover  does 
not  increase  day  by  day  in  ardour  and  constancy. 
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The  gossip  lives  in  other  people's  lives  ;  the 
whole  day  is  taken  up  in  going  about  paying 
visits,  she  is  entangled  in  a  vast  network  of 
news,  and  crowds  of  people  come  to  her, 
directly,  and  indirectly,  for  the  latest  editions. 
And  sometimes  she  counts  on  days  of  intoxi- 
cating victory ;  for  example,  when  she  is  the 
first  to  spread  a  piece  of  news,  or  when  she  is 
pointed  out  as  being  the  one  person  who  sees 
and  knows  everything.  On  such  days  her  eyes 
shine,  she  is  full  of  nervous  excitement,  her 
head  swims,  the  bystanders  are  silent  while, 
looking  round  her,   she  announces  :    '  Now  I 

can  tell  you  with  absolute  truth '     What 

man,  I  ask  you,  even  an  Apollo,  could  give  her 
such  joy  ?  Love  in  itself  is  a  vain  and  fugitive 
thing,  and  no  price  which  a  charming  woman 
pays  for  the  conquest  of  a  man  is  quite  worth 
it.  But  to  be  the  first  to  spread  a  piece  of 
news  which  goes  the  round  of  all  the  drawing- 
rooms,  and  is  the  subject  of  all  conversation  ! 
— for  this  the  gossip  has  fought,  observed, 
listened,  guessed,  questioned,  chattered, 
reasoned,  trembled  ! 

The  day  has  come  when  the  truth  lies  in  her 
hand,  or  at  any  rate  what  looks  like  the  truth, 
or  what  might  be  the  truth,  or  perhaps  is  not 
the  truth  at  all  :    but  she  trembles  from  head 
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to  foot,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  joy.     What 
man  could  give  an  hour  of  such  bliss  ? 
This  is  why  the  gossip  is  faithful. 


She  is  a  woman  of  importance. 

We  are  all  ready  to  condemn  the  gossip,  but 
wc  listen  just  the  same.  Amongst  well-bred 
people  gossiping  is  called  potin,  and  the  person 
who  has  a  '  potin  '  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends, 
is  flattered,  caressed,  praised,  from  admiration, 
and  also  from  fear.  Thus  the  gossip  is  a 
woman  who  has  a  following,  commonly  called 
influence. 

In  this  way,  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of 
this  feminine  type,  she  is  faithful,  contented 
with  her  life,  busy,  respected,  listened  to, 
sought  in  society,  and  leaves  the  man  who  is 
her  companion  to  go  his  own  way.  She  is 
never  bored,  and  never  bores  other  people. 
Ordinary  women  seek  a  refuge  from  boredom 
in  literature  and  politics.  Nowadays  they  are 
more  in  evidence  than  ever,  and  not  understand- 
ing that  the  more  women  stand  in  the  back- 
ground, the  more  they  command,  they  are 
struggling  for  the  vote  and  political  influence, 
cackling  like  the  geese  of  the  Capitol,  amidst 
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universal  laughter.  What  a  mistake !  By 
these  manifestations  a  woman  denies  her  chief 
merit — lingua  lunga  e  cervello  corto.  She  is 
created  for  talking,  in  other  words,  for  gossip- 
ing— known  as  potin.  Only  in  gossiping  can 
she  calm  her  nerves,  add  colour  to  her  life, 
sharpen  her  wits,  satisfy  her  vanity.  A  school 
for  scandal,  founded  to  encourage  the  few  who 
still  feel  an  inclination  for  it,  would  certainly 
have  happy  results.  Men  would  be  quiet  and 
happy,  and  women  would  be  idle  no  more. 
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(Luisa  is  arranging  the  drawing-room  and 
dusting  the  furniture.  She  is  twenty-three, 
tall,  dark  and  thin,  with  a  pale  complexion 
and  bright  eyes.  Her  mother  has  educated 
her  to  he  a  good  housekeeper  and  at  the  same 
time,  an  ornamental  member  of  society. 
She  is  wearing  a  white  petticoat,  short 
almost  to  the  knee,  and  light- coloured 
slippers.  Her  neck  and  arms  are  bare. 
She  sings  '  Lasciam  gli  scrupoli,  Un  bacio 
rendimi'  as  she  arranges  the  knick-knacks 
on  a  corner  table.  Suddenly  she  hears  the 
key  of  the  front  door  turn  in  the  lock.) 

Luisa.  Look  Mama,  the  arm  of  this-  statuette 
is  broken.  It  was  like  this  when  I  took  it 
off  the  table.  (She  turns  with  the  statuette 
in  her  hand,  expecting  to  see  her  mother  and 
is  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  Standing 
close  to  her,  carefully  dressed,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  is  Count  Gilberto  DelV  Orso.  He  is 
thirty -three,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
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a  gambler  and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world. 
He  has  black  eyes  and  hair  and  is  rather  tall. 
He  smiles,  and  his  eyes  light  up  on  seeing  the 
girl  in  her  nSgligS). 

Luis  a  (frightened  and  looking  round).  Mon 
Dieu  !     Let  me  pass. 

Gilberto.  Don't  be  frightened,  please,  you 
are  quite  safe.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I 
could  not  meet  you  in  the  conventional  way, 
so  I  did  the  best  I  could. 

Luis  a.  You  must  go  away,  Count,  you  must 
go  away,  or  I  shall  call  my  mother. 

Gilberto  (seating  himself  in  an  armchair).  Do 
not  call  her;  besides,  it  would  be  useless,  your 
mother  has  gone  to  a  funeral,  and  cannot 
be  back  for  an  hour  or  two.  You  see  I  know 
all  about  it. 

Luisa.  This  is  a  plot.  I  shall  scream  out  of 
the  window. 

Gilberto.  Don't  call  any  one  in.  They  would 
think  I  had  done  something  dreadful,  and  I 
am  really  behaving  like  a  lamb.  Don't 
scream,  wait  and  listen  to  me.  I  will  go 
away  in  two  minutes. 

Luisa  (impressed  by  Gilberts  cool  manner, 
sinks  into  a  chair,  still  holding  the  statuette  in 
her  hand.  Her  face  is  burning,  and  seeing  a 
silk  shawl  on  the  sofa,  she  seizes  it  and  covers 
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her  neck  and  arms  ;  but  she  still  looks  charm- 
ing in  her  little  short  petticoat,  and  her  black 
stockings  and  slipper s). 

Gilberto.  I  simply  must  speak  to  you.  You 
know  that  I  love  you  ! 

Luisa.  I  won't  listen  to  you.  How  did  you 
get  in  ?     How  did  you  come  to  have  a  key  ? 

Gilberto.  I  bought  it  from  your  maid  for 
fifty  lire. 

Luisa.  How  disgraceful ! 

Gilberto.  Yes,  it  is  disgraceful.  Rosa  is  no 
good,  I  am  afraid.  I  told  her  that  after  this 
you  would  probably  give  her  notice,  and  I 
promised  to  take  her  into  my  service.  But 
we  won't  bother  about  her.  I  want  to  talk 
about  ourselves.  You  must  know  that  I 
love  you  ? 

Luisa.  I  won't  listen  to  you.  I  won't  hear 
anything. 

Gilberto.  You  won't  listen,  but  you  know  it. 
I  told  you  about  a  fortnight  ago  when  I  met 
you  at  the  dance,  but  that  ass  De  Liberis 
was  standing  near  and  I  could  not  say  more. 
Then  I  wrote  to  you. 

Luisa.  I  gave  the  letter  to  my  mother. 

Gilberto.  That  is  most  improbable.  One 
does  not  give  that  kind  of  letter  to  one's 
mother.     Besides,   Rosa  told  me  that  you 
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had  read  it  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces  with 
scissors. 

Luis  a  (overcome  with  confusion,  looks  intently 
at  her  shoes). 

Gilberto.  You  did  quite  the  right  thing. 
Mothers  don't  understand  certain  matters, 
and  the  idea  of  the  scissors  appeals  to  me. 
I  always  tear  up  my  letters,  but  some  com- 
promising bits  are  sure  to  be  left.  Now, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  little  patience  a 
sheet  of  paper  becomes  absolutely  illegible.  I 
have  learnt  something  I  did  not  know  before. 

Luisa  (unable  to  hide  a  slight  smile). 

Gilberto  (encouraged  by  her  expression).  Since 
I  love  you,  I  ought  to  go  to  your  mother, 
you  think  ? 

Luisa  (ironically).  I  should  think  so  ! 

Gilberto.  But  suppose  that  my  own  family, 
and  all  the  relations  who  honour  me  by 
worrying  about  me,  should  be  annoyed. 
(Speaking  rapidly.)  First  of  all,  what  is 
your  opinion  of  me  ? 

Luisa.  What  opinion  can  I  possibly  have  of  a 
man  who  has  behaved  as  you  have  done  ? 

Gilberto.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  like  me. 

Luisa  (averts  her  face  in  trying  to  hide  another 
smile,  but  too  late). 
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Gilberto.  I  am  agreeable,  plucky,  fairly 
good-looking,  with  a  shocking  reputation  and 
a  great  knowledge  of  life.  I  think  I  am 
fairly  well  equipped  to  please  a  modern  girl. 

Luisa.  Please  don't  joke. 

Gilberto.  I  am  not  joking.  And  so  you  feel 
that  we  are  in  sympathy  ? 

Luisa.  Please — please. 

Gilberto.  At  that  dance,  when  I  spoke  to  you, 
I  felt  your  arm  tremble  on  mine,  and  you 
were  so  much  excited  that  you  got  hopelessly 
mixed  about  your  partners. 

Luisa  (annoyed  and  tapping  the  floor  with  her 
J'oot).  Please  stop.     You  must  go  away. 

Gilberto.  And  when  we  met  in  the  street  and 
I  bowed  to  you,  you  grew  red  and  pale  in 
turn.  Your  mother  noticed  nothing,  but 
then  mothers  and  husbands  are  strange 
animals. 

Luisa.  Sir  !   how  dare  you  ? 

Gilberto.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  but  we  are  all 
animals  ;  I  meant  no  offence.  Besides,  Rosa 
told  me  that  you  questioned  her  very  diplo- 
matically (not  diplomatically  enough  to 
deceive  an  old  hand  like  Rosa,  however). 
You  asked  her  as  to  my  habits,  what  people 
say  of  me  ;  about  my  acquaintances  and 
my  tastes. 
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Luisa  (covered  with  confusion).  All  this  is 
horrible. 

Gilberto.  No,  it  is  delightful.  Why  do  you 
deny  a  kindly  feeling  for  a  good  fellow  like 
me  ? 

Luisa.  Well,  I  will  not  deny  it.  What 
then  ? 

Gilberto.  Very  well.  The  important  thing 
is  that  you  have  said  it.  You  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  me,  and  I  adore  you.  A  man  of 
my  temperament  does  not  take  such  a  risk 
as  I  have  done,  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  a 
girl's  house,  if  that  girl  had  not  made  him 
lose  his  head  about  her.  I  have  quite  lost 
my  head  about  you.  Will  you  give  me  that 
statuette  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

Luisa  (rises  and  gives  him  the  statuette). 

Gilberto  (holds  her  hand  and  stoops  to  kiss  it). 

Luisa  (smiling).  You  must  not  kiss  it.  It  is 
not  clean.  I  was  dusting  when  you  came  in. 
(She  snatches  her  hand  away  and  turns  to  sit 
down  again.) 

Gilberto  (placing  the  statuette  on  the  table). 
Then  we  love  each  other  ? 

Luisa.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Gilberto.  But  I  say  it.  I  came  here  to  tell 
you  that  we  cannot  go  on  like  this,  and  that 
as  our  hearts  are  in  sympathy,  we  must  be 
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more  together,  we  must  see  each  other,  and 
live  in  a  warmer  and  closer  intimacy. 
Luis  a  (looks  at  him  questioningly).     What  do 

you  mean  ? 
Gilberto.  I  mean,  that  until  the  day  when  I 
may  ask  for  your  hand,  we  must  be  united 
in  loving  each  other. 
Luisa.  United  ?     How  ? 

Gilberto.  Never  mind.     Leave  that  to  me. 

Only   tell  me   that  you   agree,  and    I    will 

manage  everything.     Rosa  will  come  back 

to  your  service  and  the  rest  will  follow. 

(There  is  a  pause.     Luisa  looks  at  Gilberto  with 

an    ironical    expression.     Then    she    rises 

slowly,   goes    to   the  window,    and   leaning 

against  it,  half  turns  away,  her  eyes  all  the 

time  on  Gilberto.     The  shawl  has  j alien  off' 

and  the  girl  standing  there,  with  her  bare 

arms,  is  a  charming  picture.     Gilberto  looks 

at  her  with  admiration,  but  uneasily.) 

Luisa   (quietly,   with  a  slightly  sarcastic   air). 

Dear    Count,    you    have    made    a    mistake. 

You  called  me  a  modern  girl  just  now :  well, 

the  modern  girl  does  not  allow  herself  to  be 

caught  so  easily.     I  understand  that  you  are 

offering  to  become  my  lover,   while   I  am 

waiting   for   a    possible,    but   not   probable, 

marriage  ? 
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Gilberto.  No,  no.     A  union  of  souls. 

Luisa.  Yes,  I  quite  understand.  But  a  union 
of  souls  can  only  exist  between  mother  and 
son,  or  brother  and  sister.  In  every  other 
case  it  is  a  pretence,  which  leads — which 
leads  to  what  you  desire. 

Gilberto  (with  an  innocent  air).  I  don't 
understand. 

Luisa  (smiling).  Never  mind.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  desire  it.  Please  understand 
that.  I  don't  bear  you  any  ill-will  for  your 
impertinence.  You  thought  me  a  little 
goose.  Oh,  don't  deny  it !  A  little  goose  ! 
I  rather  like  your  audacity.  I  like  you 
altogether,  but  just  because  I  am  a  modern 
girl,  I  want  a  husband,  and  I  know  that  if 
I  were  to  consent  to  your  proposal,  in  six 
months,  or  a  year  at  most,  you  would  be 
sick  of  me. 

Gilberto  (sadly).  What  a  sceptic  you  are  ! 

Luisa  (paying  no  attention).  And  my  reputa- 
tion would  be  gone.  You  cannot  marry  me, 
you  said  so  just  now,  perfectly  honestly ;  and 
besides,  I  know  it.  You  owe  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  your  creditors  are  all  ready  to 
spring  on  you. 

Gilberto.  Incompatibility  of  character  ! 

Luisa  (laughing).  Yes,  no  doubt.     But  while 
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I  am  waiting  for  you  to  pay  your  debts  my 

hair  will  be  grey,  and  for  that  reason 

Gilberto.  And  won't  you  wait  ?     Your  heart 

will  be  mine  while  we  are  waiting. 
Luisa  (quietly).  No,  no.     I  shall  marry  some 

one  else.     That  is  all. 
(There  is  a  pause.     Gilberto  rises  but  does  not 

go.     Luisa  continues  to  watch  him.) 
Gilberto.  Before  I  go,  tell  me  again  that  you 

do  not  dislike  me. 
Luisa.  I  have  told  you  so. 
Gtlberto.  That  you  love  me  ? 
Luisa.  Go,  go  away.     My  mother  will  be  here 

directly. 
Gilberto  (hesitating).      And    the  other   man. 

Is  there  one  already  ? 
Luisa  (with  a  smile).  I  think  there  is. 
Gilberto.  And — when  is  it  to  be  ? 
Luisa.    You    are    too    inquisitive.      Now   go 

away,  and  don't  send  Rosa  back.     If  she  is 

with  you,  I  would  rather  not  see  her  again. 

And  you  must  return  the  key. 
Gilberto  (comes  J'orivard  and  gives  her  the  key). 

You  have  taught  me  a  great  deal  to-day,  I 

must  admit,  but  the  idea  of  that  other  man 

worries    me.     Is    he    young  ?     interesting  ? 

handsome  ? 
Luisa  (drily).  He  is  a  husband. 

M 
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Gilberto.  And  it  is  for  this  idiot  (I  beg  your 
pardon),  for  this  husband  that  you  refuse  my 
offer  of  a  pleasant  friendship,  of  a  delicious 
union  of  souls,  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other  ? 

Luisa  (laughing).  Do  go  away.  All  these 
adjectives  don't  impress  me.  I  want  a 
husband,  I  must  have  a  husband.  If  your 
offer  had  been  made  by  a  boy — but  you 
are — what  did  you  call  Rosa  just  now  ? 

Gilberto.  An  old  hand  ! 

Luisa.  You  are  an  old  hand,  and  I  know  very 
well  what  you  would  be  in  the  end. 

Gilberto.  You  are  quite  wrong.  I  would  be 
a  brother  to  you. 

Luisa.  I  don't  want  a  brother. 

Gilberto.  Then  you  are  going  to  be  married  ? 

Luisa.  Need  I  say  it  again  ? 

Gilberto.  Very  soon  ? 

Luisa.  At  once. 

(There  is  a  pause.  Gilberto  takes  her  hand  and 
kisses  it  lightly.  Luisa  submits,  but 
watches  him  with  her  eyes.) 

Gilberto.  It  is  quite  clean  !  So  you  are  to  be 
married  at  once. 

Luisa.  Do  be  quiet.  If  you  do  not  go,  I  shall 
turn  you  out. 

Gilberto  (with  meaning).    Well  then,  au  revoir. 
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Luisa  (blushing  a  little  and  with  a  tremor  in  her 
voice).  Yes,  au  revoir. 

Gilberto  (kisses  her  hand  again,  then  goes  out 
very  slowly ;  when  he  is  at  the  door  he  turns, 
hows  and  murmurs  again  au  revoir.  Luisa 
smiles  and  repeats  au  revoir.  When  Gilberto 
has  gone,  she  stands  a  moment  listening,  and 
when  she  hears  the  street  door  close  she  breathes 
a  sigh  of  relief,  gives  a  little  jump  of  delight  and 
begins  to  sing  '  Deh  parlate  d'amor,  O  cari 
nor!' 
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A    LITERARY   MORNING 

Guido  Bonarelli  called  for  his  servant  and 
said,  4  Go  down  to  the  Professor  on  the  third 
floor.'  The  servant,  a  slight  young  man,  with 
a  long  nose  and  a  thick  moustache,  turned 
towards  the  door.  Guido  threw  an  ivory  paper- 
knife  at  him,  hitting  him  on  the  back,  and  said 
'  Idiot !  '  The  servant  turned  round  again 
and  stood  by  the  door. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  '  said  Guido ;  *  what 
shall  you  say  to  the  Professor  ?  ' 

4  I  thought  that  Monsieur  had  already  made 
some  arrangement  with  the  Professor.' 

'  No  !  you  are  to  ask  him  if  he  will  lend  me 
a  book,  as  I  am  not  going  out  to-day.' 

'  A  book  !  '  repeated  the  servant. 

4  Yes,  any  kind  of  book,  but  it  must  be  old — 
very  old — not  a  modern  one.' 

The  man  stooped  to  pick  up  the  paper-knife, 
replaced  it  on  the  writing-table,  and  went  out. 

Guido  Bonarelli,  left  alone,  opened  the  two 
windows  of  his  room  and  looked  out,  breathing 
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the  morning  air ;  the  spring  was  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness, the  garden,  with  the  trees  in  their  young 
leaf,  was  bathed  in  light,  and  the  newly  swept 
paths  glistened  with  dew.  A  soft  murmur  of 
sounds  from  the  surrounding  country  fell  on 
Guido's  ears,  as  if  conveyed  by  the  branches, 
and  by  every  blade  of  grass. 

Guido  Bonarelli,  a  young  man  of  thirty-three, 
tall  and  strong,  felt  the  influence  of  the  warm 
sun  as  he  drank  in  the  soft  morning  air,  and 
for  a  moment,  in  spite  of  himself,  experienced 
a  feeling  of  happiness,  almost  of  gaiety ;  but 
this  feeling  was  only  momentary,  and  as  his 
spirits  sank  again,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  these  country  sounds  were  terribly 
melancholy. 

Guido  had  spent  the  night  in  dissipation,  had 
scarcely  slept,  and  had  waked  with  a  bad  taste 
in  his  mouth  and  an  overpowering  sense  of 
weariness.  His  restless  nature  had  led  him 
from  one  cafe  to  another,  amongst  notorious 
women ;  quarrelling  and  disputing,  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  with  three  or  four  of  the 
most  noted  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  town,  and  he 
had  emerged  stupefied  and  unstrung,  ashamed 
and  disgusted,  as  he  always  was  after  one  of 
these  outbreaks. 

Beyond  the  garden  Milan  was  beginning  to 
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awake,  and  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  pro- 
cession of  carts  crawling  from  the  Porta 
Venezia  towards  the  market.  By  degrees  the 
rushing  feverish  life  of  the  city  was  assuming 
its  daily  aspect.  All  this  impetuous  life  and 
bustle  fell  like  a  weight  on  Guido's  heart,  and 
he  felt  that  the  multitude  was  passing  him  by, 
leaving  him  solitary. 

The  servant  returned  and  said,  '  The  Pro- 
fessor is  just  going  out,  and  he  says  that  he  will 
come  himself  and  bring  the  books.' 

'  Books  !  '  said  Guido,  '  I  only  asked  for  one.' 

The  man,  fearing  that  this  time  he  might 
have  the  inkstand  thrown  in  his  face,  or  a  chair 
at  his  legs,  promptly  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  cheerful  room,  and  with  its  well- 
appointed  writing-table,  tasteful  furniture, 
good  pictures  on  the  tapestry-covered  walls, 
had  a  homelike  and  peaceful  air,  the  very  place 
for  beginning,  continuing,  or  finishing  a  piece 
of  work  ;  but  unfortunately  Guido  had  no  idea 
what  work  to  do. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?  '  murmured  a  thin  hesitat- 
ing voice  at  the  door. 

Although  Guido  had  seen  the  Professor 
Sgalappa  hundreds  of  times,  he  looked  curiously 
at  him  as  he  entered.  He  wore  a  coat  of  rough 
texture  covered  by  a  thin  overcoat,  and  carried 
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a  tall  hat  in  his  left  hand.  Under  his  arm  he 
hugged  some  books,  and  others  were  stuffed 
into  his  overcoat  pockets. 

'  My  dear  Professor,'  said  Guido,  rising  to 
meet  him,  4  what  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  am 
giving  you  !     Do  sit  down.' 

4 1  assure  you,  not  the  least  trouble,'  answered 
Sgaluppa.  c  I  have  brought  a  few  books  for 
you,  as  your  servant  said  you  did  not  want  any- 
thing modern,  and  the  definition  was  rather 
vague/ 

He  gave  a  thin  little  laugh,  put  his  load  of 
books  on  the  writing-table,  and  fishing  more 
from  his  pockets,  he  deposited  them  on  the  top 
of  the  others,  seeming  to  caress  the  pyramid 
with  his  glance  as  he  did  so.  Then  he  sat 
down  on  the  rocking-chair,  rocking  himself 
gently  in  silence  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  move- 
ment. 

1  He  looks  almost  imbecile,'  thought  Guido. 
1  Who  would  think  that  he  was  a  celebrated 
classical  scholar,  with  first-class  honours,  and 
whose  name  is  renowned  through  Europe  ? 
Must  one  be  like  that  to  be  celebrated  ?  ' 

He  glanced  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  large 
glass  near  the  door,  and  saw  a  stronger  and 
more  masculine  face  than  the  poor  Professor's. 
Black  hair,  a  beard  which  almost  covered  his 
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cheeks  up  to  the  eyes,  and  a  dark  skin,  all 
spoke  of  a  healthy  virility  of  which  Guido  was 
sufficiently  proud. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  continued  Professor 
Sgalappa,  '  if  the  books  are  for  yourself  or 
your  wife.' 

'For  myself,'  said  Guido;  'my  wife  is  at 
Bellagio  for  a  fortnight.' 

4  I  hope  Signora  Bonarelli  is  well  ?  ' 

'  Very  well,  thank  you.  She  is  with  my 
mother  ?  ' 

4  Ah  !  your  mother  !  that  beautiful  aristo- 
cratic example  of  the  ancien  regime.  You  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  a  mother  and  a  wife 
who  adore  you,  and  who  deserve  to  be  adored 
in  their  turn.' 

Guido  seized  the  back  of  a  chair  with  an 
abrupt  movement,  then  controlling  himself,  he 
sat  down  opposite  the  Professor. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  said.  '  I  am  not  worthy 
of  either  of  them.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  that,'  said  the  Professor 
quietly. 

'  Let  me  put  down  your  hat,'  exclaimed 
Guido,  taking  it  as  he  spoke,  and  placing  it  on 
a  table  covered  with  illustrated  papers  and 
uncut  periodicals. 

'  And  so  you  are  taking  to  literature,'  con- 
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tinued  the  Professor,  after  nervously  glancing 
at  his  hat ;  '  at  least,  as  far  as  mere  reading 
goes  ?  I  will  be  your  tutor,  your  intellectual 
director.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure.  I 
have  brought  you  some  classical  works  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For  your 
wife,  there  are  some  French  books  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  carefully  chosen  for  their 
purity  of  tone.' 

'  And  this  little  book  ?  '  asked  Guido.  who 
had  resumed  his  former  position  near  the 
Professor,  and  had  taken  up  a  small  volume 
in  a  greyish-coloured  paper  cover,  with  the 
corners  torn  and  worm-eaten. 

'  That  has  slipped  in  amongst  the  others,  it 
was  not  intended  for  you,'  said  the  Professor. 
'  The  edition  is  good.' 

8  It  looks  shocking  to  mc,'  interrupted 
Guido. 

'  It  is  good,  but  the  subject  would  not 
interest  you.' 

Guido  opened  the  book  and  read  the  title, 
Translation  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Cliess, 
by  Jacopone  da  Cessole.  i  Well,'  he  said,  '  the 
game  of  chess  is  certainly  out  of  date.' 

'  Now  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  '  continued 
the  Professor,  taking  the  book  from  Guido 
and  replacing  it  on  the  writing-table ;   '  what 
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has  given  you  this  desire  for  study,  this 
curiosity  to  read  classical  works  ?  ' 

'  Why  should  you  think  of  me  as  an  igno- 
ramus ? '  cried  Guido,  clasping  his  knee  with 
his  hands. 

Professor  Sgaluppa  laughed,  and  touching 
the  floor  with  his  foot,  rocked  backwards  and 
forwards,  then  glancing  at  Guido  with  his  small 
sharp  eyes,  which  seemed  dark  in  contrast 
with  his  red  hair,  he  observed,  '  Everything  is 
relative;  I  am  an  ignoramus  myself.' 

'  But  you  must  not  think,  Professor,  that, 
metaphorically  speaking,  they  burnt  wool  under 
my  nose,  as  brusquely  as  I  gave  you  to  under- 
stand at  first.  Oh  no,  we  were  at  supper,  and 
I  would  have  hurled  the  soup  tureen  in  the 
villain's  face,  and  the  bottles,  knives  and  forks, 
glasses  and  plates,  too.' 

'  In  fact,'  said  the  Professor,  '  you  would 
have  cleared  the  table.' 

c  I  should  think  I  would  !  But  you  seem  to 
know  my  character,  and  in  a  round-about  way 
you  have  made  me  understand  that  I  must  not 
meddle  with  questions  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those 
subjects.' 

The  Professor  was  silent  for  a  moment  and 
turned  his  face  towards  his  questioner.     '  What 
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surprises  me,'  he  said  at  last,  4  is  that  you  and 
your  friends  at  supper  should  have  discussed 
such  questions  at  all.     It  is  very  curious.' 

Guido  rose,  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

1  Yes,'  he  muttered,  *  one  begins  well  and  one 
finishes  badly.     We  men  were  not  alone.' 

1  It  was  not  exactly  a  club  or  debating 
society  ! '  observed  the  Professor. 

4  There  were  some  actresses  and  others,  and 
that  little  cat,  Claudina  Angiolieri.  So  abomin- 
ably pretty  !  She  slips  through  my  fingers 
every  time  I  think  I  have  caught  her.  After 
supper,  we  took  her  home,  and  we  men  went  on 
and  made  a  night  of  it.  We  had  something  to 
drink,  then  we  made  a  row  and  danced  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo.  Some  one  smashed  a  gas 
lamp,  and  the  police  interfered.  They  knew 
me  and  brought  me  home.  The  inspector,  a 
good  chap,  treated  me  to  some  advice.  I  don't 
exactly  remember  what  it  was,  and  then  I 
found  myself  in  bed  this  morning,  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  there.  The  whole  thing  was 
infamous,  horrible.  I  must  get  out  of  it  at 
any  price.' 

'  And  after  this  orgy,'  observed  the  Professor, 
smiling  rather  contemptuously,  '  you  wish  to 
begin  and  read  the  classics.' 
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4  Why  not  ?  '  said  Guido,  almost  rudely 
stopping  in  his  walk.  '  I  want  to  study,  I 
want  to  read  till  my  head  splits.  I  want  to 
find  an  occupation  that  will  distract  my 
thoughts  and  fix  my  mind.' 

6  And  then  at  supper  parties,  break  your 
companions'  heads  !  '  observed  the  Professor. 

'  I  beg  you  not  to  joke.  It  is  out  of  place ; 
you  don't  seem  to  believe  in  the  good  influence 
of  literature.  I  thought  you  discouraged 
subjects  in  your  lecture-room  except  those  that 
have  an  elevating  effect.' 

The  Professor  made  no  reply.  Guido  was 
dangerously  near  his  hat,  and  he  was  in  terror 
that  at  any  moment  it  might  be  tossed  out  of 
the  window. 

'  It  is  quite  possible  that  reading  may  be  my 
salvation,'  said  Guido  gravely.  He  took  the 
Professor's  quiet  attitude  for  one  of  respect,  as 
he  sat  there,  gently  rocking  to  and  fro.  '  Once 
before,  I  proved  the  good  influence  of  reading, 
after  an  experience  like  the  affair  of  last  night. 
If  only  the  effect  could  have  lasted  longer ! 
But  now,  will  you  show  me  the  books  ?  ' 

4  With  pleasure,'  said  Sgaluppa,  rising  slowly  ; 
'  and  if  I  may  offer  a  piece  of  advice,  first  read 
those  I  brought  for  your  wife.  There  is  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves,  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
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said  by  Taine  to  be  the  best  romance  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  here  is  Clilie,  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  a  charming  story. 
I  also  brought  some  books  for  yourself,  but 
they  will  hardly  be  suitable  for  you  to-day, 
upset  as  your  mind  is  by  the  remembrance  of 
last  night.     You  can  read  them  later.' 

1  Who  is  that  ?  '  asked  Guido,  turning  to  the 
door. 

The  servant  who  had  knocked  entered  the 
room  and  said  : 

1  The  Signorina  Angiolieri  wishes  to  know  if 
Monsieur  is  at  home.' 

Guido  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  in 
desperation,  but  seeing  that  the  Professor  made 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  his  hat,  he  took 
his  arm  and  compelled  him  to  sit  down  again. 

'  Stay,'  he  said  imperiously.  '  Don't  leave  me. 
Please  understand  that  I  am  in  great  danger.' 

'  But  I  have  a  lecture  to  give  at  the 
Academy,'  said  the  astonished  Professor,  '  and 
what  am  I  to  do  here  ?  Am  I  the  sort  of  man 
to  meet  actresses  ?  Why  in  God's  name  have 
you  brought  this  on  yourself  ?  ' 

4 1  asked  her  to  come  here  for  a  joke,'  said 
Guido  apologetically,  still  holding  the  Professor 
by  the  arm,  '  and  she  has  come  !  Who  on 
earth    could    have    imagined    such    a    thinsr  ? 
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Stay  here,  stay  here  and  help  me. — Ask  the 
lady  to  come  in.' 

The  servant,  who  had  been  standing  all  this 
time  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  pattern  in  the 
carpet,  went  out. 

'  This  is  an  extraordinary  business,'  mur- 
mured Sgalappa.  '  Look  at  all  these  books  ! 
Aretino,  Machiavelli,  Berni,  La  Cortigiana, 
the  Ipocrito.  the  Mandragola.  What  a  re- 
ception for  a  young  lady  !  ' 

6  It  does  not  matter  a  bit,'  said  Guido  hastily. 

Claudina  Angiolieri  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  wonderfully  pretty  with  her  slender 
figure  and  exquisite  dress.  As  she  came  in  a 
heavy  scent  of  perfume  filled  the  room.  '  Good 
morning,  Guido  !  '  she  exclaimed,  smiling  and 
taking  the  young  man's  hand.  '  Did  you 
expect  me  ?  ' 

She  stopped  suddenly  on  seeing  the  Professor, 
and  threw  an  inquiring  glance  at  Guido,  who 
was  kissing  her  hand. 

'  Let  me  introduce  Professor  Panfilo 
Sgalappa,'  said  Guido,  rather  nervously,  '  of 
the  Academy  of  Literature.' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  girl,  almost  imperceptibly 
moving  her  head,  adorned  with  a  large  hat  and 
feathers,  '  I  did  not  know  I  was  interrupting 
you.' 
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'  You  are  not  interrupting  us  in  the  least,' 
answered  the  Professor  drily.  c  I  was  talking 
to  Signor  Bonarelli  about  some  celebrated 
dramatic  works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a 
discussion  on  that  subject  is  more  suitable  to 
those  who ' 

'  Monsieur  is  no  doubt  a  master  of  the 
subject !  '  said  Claudina,  observing  him  atten- 
tively. 

The  Professor  looked  her  full  in  the  face 
with  his  sharp  little  eyes,  noticing  her  fine 
upright  figure  in  the  dark  green  dress.  His 
scrutiny  was  free  from  prejudice,  but  it  was 
also  free  from  the  timidity  usual  in  a  man 
living  out  of  the  world,  amongst  the  things  of 
the  past.  It  was  full,  on  the  contrary,  of 
admiration  for  the  slender  figure  instinct  with 
life,  the  youthful  head  with  its  grey  eyes, 
chestnut  hair,  and  mouth  expressive  of  petu- 
lance and  a  rather  cruel  sensuality. 

*  Considering  the  general  ignorance,'  he 
answered  quietly,  '  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  a 
master  of  the  subject.' 

4  That  is  complimentary  to  your  pupils,' 
observed  Claudina,  stretching  out  her  hand  to 
take  one  of  the  volumes  from  the  table.  '  Ah  ! 
here  is  Mandragola :  we  played  that  two  years 
ago  at  Bologna.' 
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'  Good  Heavens  !  '  exclaimed  Sgalappa, 
pursing  vip  his  lips. 

The  actress  looked  him  all  over,  and  then 
went  on  :  'I  played  Lucrezia,  the  virtuous 
fool — only  a  few  words,  without  much  char- 
acter, but  the  play  was  a  great  success ;  the 
theatre  was  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling  every 
night.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  said  the  Professor. 
'  It  is  an  admirable  comedy.' 

Claudina  burst  out  laughing.  '  It  is  very 
improper,'  she  observed. 

1  That  is  true,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the 
comedy  from  being  admirable,'  repeated  the 
Professor. 

'  It  is  very  improper,'  repeated  the  actress. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Guido 
Bonarelli,  repentant  and  bored,  not  knowing 
whether  he  had  better  keep  Sgalappa,  or  give 
him  a  hint  to  go  away,  uncertain  whether  to 
leave  the  conversation  to  his  friend  and  the 
Professor,  or  endeavour  to  change  the  subject, 
confusedly  took  up  the  little  book  with  the 
grey  cover  and  began  idly  to  turn  the  leaves. 

1  Do  you  give  lessons  in  literature  to  Sigi.or 
Bonarelli  ?  '  asked  Claudina  in  a  slightly 
sarcastic  tone. 

'  I  brought  him  the  books  you  see,  to  amuse 
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him,'  said  Sgalappa.    *  Pie  is  discontented  with 
himself  to-day.' 

1  Who  is  not  discontented  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  ! ' 
observed  the  actress,  sitting  in  the  rocking- 
chair  and  swinging  backwards  and  forwards. 

4  Are  you  discontented  ?     Why  ?  ' 

'I?  I  would  like  to  be  the  greatest  artist 
in  Italy.' 

'  Judging  by  appearances,  you  ought  to  be 
the  greatest  artist  in  the  world  !  '  exclaimed 
the  Professor,  with  a  glance  of  admiration  from 
the  marvellous  hat  to  the  tip  of  the  patent 
leather  shoes.  His  open  admiration  con- 
quered Claudina,  and  her  expression  became 
gentler. 

4  If  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  try  to  explain,' 
she  said.  '  I  don't  desire  the  things  that  usually 
satisfy  a  woman,  and  I  have  no  illusions  on  the 
subject.  All  over  the  world  there  are  women 
better  looking,  and  better  dressed  than  I.  I 
am  not  beautiful ;  some  people  may  admire 
my  eyes,  my  hair,  my  mouth,  or  even  my 
clothes  ;  what  does  that  matter  ?  At  night, 
all  cats  are  grey  !  There  are  times  when  we  are 
all  desirable,  whether  beautiful  or  ugly,  young 
or  old.  I  don't  know,  Professor,  whether  these 
questions  interest  you  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  they  do.     All  problems  interest 
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me  intensely,'  replied  Sgalappa.  '  I  make  my 
study  of  them  through  books,  but  they  are  not 
the  worst  medium.' 

8  And  I  have  played  the  part  of  women  who 
have  turned  men's  heads  a  hundred,  two 
hundred,  a  thousand  times.' 

8  On  the  stage  ?  '  asked  the  Professor,  half 
smiling  and  glancing  at  Guido,  who  seemed 
immersed  in  his  book. 

The  actress  laughed  gaily. 

8  On  the  stage  the  men  generally  run  after 
me  like  hares.' 

8  And  in  real  life  ?  ' 

8  This  is  all  nonsense,'  said  the  actress, 
smiling.  '  I  want  something  more,  something 
better.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  by  raising 
my  finger  I  can  bring  a  man  to  my  feet, 
not  by  any  merit  of  mine,  but  by  fault  of 
his.' 

Guido  raised  his  head  from  his  book,  which 
was  the  translation  of  Jacopone  da  Cessole.  He 
had  found  a  sentence  which  had  set  him  think- 
ing for  the  last  few  minutes  and  brought  a 
smile  to  his  face. 

8  You  seem  to  think,  my  dear  friend,  thax  all 
men  are  made  after  the  same  pattern.' 

8  More — or  less,'  answered  Claudina  im- 
pertinently. 
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Guido  said  no  more  and  turned  again  to  his 
book. 

'  So,  being  wearied  of  the  illusions  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  usual  feminine  successes,  you 
desire  to  be  a  really  celebrated  artist — to  be 
admired  more  for  your  intellectual  powers  than 
for  your  beauty  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  it,'  said  the  girl,  rather  amused 
by  the  Professor's  phrases. 

4  Well,  who  can  deny  that  you  are  made  for  a 
great  career  in  your  art,'  continued  the  Pro- 
fessor. 4  You  are  young,  intelligent,  witty, 
cultivated,  enthusiastic,  beautiful.  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  already  on  the  road  to  fame.'  He 
pronounced  these  words  with  the  gravity  of  an 
arbitrator  making  a  decision  ;  then  he  rose 
deliberately. 

4  I  am  certain,'  he  said  in  the  manner  of  one 
closing  a  discussion,  4  that  if  you  will  cultivate 
this  noble  ambition,  your  fame  will  outlive 
any  mere  ephemeral  attraction  of  the  senses. 
I  am  in  the  habit,  Signorina,  of  going  for  a 
walk  every  day  before  lecturing  at  the  Academy. 
It  is  the  only  time  I  have  for  thinking,  and  I 
cannot  do  without  it.' 

Claudina,  who  was  bewildered  by  all  this 
courtesy  of  manner  and  phrase,  looked  at  him 
with  a  softened  expression  in  her  eyes,  and  as 
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Sgalappa  bowed  to  her  in  taking  his  hat,  she 
held  out  her  hand.  The  Professor,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  himself  kissing 
a  lady's  hand. 

1  Au  revoir,  Professor,'  said  Guido ;  '  many 
thanks  for  the  books — and  for  all — the  rest.' 

'  I  recommend  the  books  to  you,  and  also — 
the  rest,'  answered  Sgalappa  with  his  gentle 
smile,  and  bowing  again  to  the  actress,  who 
smiled  in  return,  he  left  the  room.  The  door 
had  scarcely  closed  after  him,  when  Claudina 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

4  Your  Professor  is  delightful ;  and  how  hard 
to  be  so  delightful  and  so  ugly  at  the  same  time! ' 
she  exclaimed.  '  Just  at  first  I  wanted  to  box 
his  ears.  I  thought  he  was  intruding,  and  had 
come  here  to  spy,  but  his  good  manners  and  his 
charming  way  of  talking  made  me  change  my 
mind.  He  talks  much  better  than  you,  do  you 
know  ?  Of  course  that  is  not  difficult,  and  it 
is  not  saying  much  for  a  Professor  of  Literature.' 

'  All  right,  call  me  an  ignoramus  too,' 
murmured  Guido,.  with  a  reproachful  glance. 

4  What  are  you  reading  ?  ' 

Claudina  came  forward,  took  the  book  Irom 
his  hand  and  said  : 

'  Good  gracious  !  Translation  of  a  Treatise 
on  Chess  !     Are  you  going  to  learn  to  play  ?  ' 
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4  It  is  a  classic,  and  there  are  fine  things  in  it. 
This  anecdote  of  Demosthenes,  for  instance.' 

'  What  anecdote  ?  Why  are  you  going  in 
for  classical  literature  ? '  exclaimed  the  girl, 
laughing.  '  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
it !  Last  night  at  supper,  you  were  jolly, 
friendly,  thoughtless,  and  to-day  you  are  like 
a  mute  at  a  funeral.  Yesterday  I  had  to  keep 
you  at  arm's  length,  and  to-day  it  seems  I  must 
do  exactly  the  reverse — Oh  !  I  mean  in  words. 
You  did  not  expect  me,  I  know.  When  one 
expects  a  woman,  one  does  not  intrench  one- 
self behind  a  schoolmaster,  and  now  that  I 
am  here  you  have  not  recovered  from  the 
shock.  You  asked  me,  not  expecting  me  to 
come  !  ' 

She  threw  the  book  down  on  the  table,  flung 
herself  into  the  rocking-chair,  swinging  back 
as  far  as  she  was  able,  and  displaying  three  or 
four  inches  of  stocking  about  her  shoes. 

'  No,  I  really  did  not  believe  you  would 
come,'  said  Guido  coldly. 

He  was  leaning  back  in  an  angle  of  the 
window,  in  the  sunlight,  with  his  arms  crossed, 
looking  at  the  girl  steadily. 

4 1  did  not  think  you  would  come  here  to  play 
the  fool,  the  coquette,  get  on  my  nerves  and 
compromise  me,'  said  Guido. 
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The  actress,  who  suddenly  stopped  rocking, 
looked  more  bewildered  than  offended. 

'  But  how  extraordinary  !  '  she  exclaimed. 
'  Please  go  on.' 

'  You  want  to  know  what  I  mean  ?  You 
don't  think  I  am  in  earnest  ?  '  said  Guido 
coldly.  '  You  were  not  in  earnest  just  now 
when  you  said  that  you  had  only  to  hold  up  a 
finger  to  bring  a  man  to  your  feet.  You  seem 
to  enjoy  tormenting  me !  Not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  in  real  life,  you  play  the  part  of  the 
woman  who  turns  the  heads  of  silly  fools ;  and 
why  do  you  do  it  ?  Because  you  set  a  high 
value  on  yourself,  because  you  want  still  more 
than  you  have  got,  because,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  you  take  yourself  too  seriously.' 

'  Guido  ! '  interrupted  the  actress,  with  flam- 
ing eyes. 

But  Guido,  his  excitement  increasing  as  he 
spoke,  left  the  window,  came  up  to  her  and 
added  : 

'  Come,  tell  me,  my  lady,  how  much  would 
your  love  cost  me  ?  ' 

Claudina  Angiolieri  sprang  to  her  feet, 
suddenly  raising  her  hand,  and  then  as 
suddenly  dropping  it,  she  burst  into  a  strident 
laugh. 

'  No — no,'  she  said.     '  You  are  not  yourself, 
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that  book  you  are  reading  has  contaminated 
you.  You  are  too  horrible,  and  I  can't 
believe ' 

She  broke  off  and  looked  at  Guido,  still 
standing  immovable,  then  she  began  to  laugh, 
a  laugh  like  rippling  water. 

4  Yes,  really,  Guido,  you  are  being  ruined  by 
literature,'  she  said  sarcastically.  4  Once  on  a 
time  you  were  charming,  but  lately  you  have 
grown  impossible.  Poor  dear  thing  !  You 
imagined  I  had  come  here  to  lead  you  astray, 
and  you  defend  yourself  valiantly.  Bravo  ! 
I  am  quite  sorry  to  dispel  that  illusion.  I 
believed  I  was  coming  to  see  a  friend,  or  if  you 
like  better,  a  gentleman,  to  ask  a  favour  of 
him.  The  simplest,  most  ordinary  favour  in 
the  world.' 

4  Tell  me  what  it  is,'  asked  Guido  with  some 
anxiety. 

1  Oh  no  !  I  will  not  trouble  you.  Yesterday 
I  left  my  feather  boa  at  Savini's.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  fetch  it  for  me.  What 
a  terrible  trial  for  your  virtue  !  But  now  I 
will  take  a  cab  and  go  myself,  or  else  I  will  send 
one  of  these  ordinary  men  who  fall  at  my  feet, 
and,  thank  Heaven  !   are  not  like  you.' 

'  Claudina,'  stammered  Guido,  clasping  his 
hands,  4  I  did  not  mean ' 
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4  You  asked  me  just  now  what  price  I  wanted 
for  my  love,'  interrupted  the  actress,  laughing. 
4  Wherever  did  you  get  that  idea  ?  From 
Mandragola,  I  should  think.' 

4  You  did  not  understand,  or  I  did  not  ex- 
plain myself  properly,'  said  Guido.  4  When  I 
asked  you  what  your  love  would  cost  me,  I 
meant  how  much  suffering,  how  much  jealousy. 
I  was  not  thinking  of  material  things.' 

'  Not  of  material  things  ? '  repeated  the  girl. 
4  Rubbish  !     I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  ' 

4  Take  care,  Claudina  !  '  exclaimed  Guido, 
trembling. 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should  I  take 
care  ?  ' 

4  Take  care  !  because  I  am  really  in  earnest.' 

4  Well !   I  am  listening.' 

4  You  are  a  damned  coquette.  I  dare  say 
the  story  about  the  boa  is  true,  but  you  merely 
used  it  as  a  pretext.  I  know  I  am  very  rude 
to  you,  but  I  am  disgusted  with  the  life  I  lead, 
and  all  the  extravagance  it  brings  with  it. 
This  morning  I  had  arranged  a  day  of  work  : 
useless  work  if  you  like — we  can't  all  aspire 
to  fame  ! — and  then  you  came,  my  friend,  to 
irritate  and  disturb  my  mind  with  your  illusions, 
and  your  indelicate  remarks  about  the  men  who 
run  after  you.     Well,   I  felt  revolted,   and  I 
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violated  all  the  rules  of  hospitality  and  good 
manners.  No  one  else  can  hear  me,  so  I  am 
giving  myself  the  luxury  of  a  sincere  brutality 
and  am  treating  you  as  a  heartless  coquette, 
as  a  discontented  ambitious  woman,  and  giving 
you  back  a  little  of  the  evil  you  wish  to  do  me.' 

4  To  give  is  better  than  to  receive  !  '  observed 
Claudina  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

'  And  wiser  !  I  asked  you  how  much  your 
love  would  cost  me.  You  understood  it  in 
the  vulgar  sense.  So  much  the  worse  for 
you!  ' 

Claudina  looked  steadily  at  him,  smiled  again, 
and  walked  towards  the  door  with  her  graceful 
leisurely  movement. 

Guido  with  his  eyes  followed  the  charming 
seductive  figure,  and  a  mad  desire  seized  him 
to  go  after  her  and  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  he 
bit  his  lip  and  remained  where  he  was. 

4  Good-bye,'  she  said  from  the  door. 

4  Good-bye,'  he  replied,  standing  motionless. 

Then  she  fired  a  parting  shot. 

4  What  did  the  Professor  say  ?  Ah  !  I 
remember.  44  Fame  will  outlive  the  ephemeral 
attraction  of  the  senses."  What  about  you, 
Guido  ?  ' 

She  went  out  laughing. 

Guido  flung  himself  into  the  rocking-chair, 
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looked  round  him,  and  seeing  the  Translation 
of  the  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  took  it 
from  the  table,  and  putting  his  teeth  to  it, 
bit  it  to  pieces,  forgetting  that  it  was  a  first 
edition. 
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SOME   ONE    IN   THE   SHADOW 

In  the  twilight,  a  graceful  girl  stood  at  a 
jeweller's  shop  window  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni. 
Her  attention  had  been  attracted  by  a  mar- 
vellous blaze  of  colour  and  brilliance,  on  the 
white  velvet  of  the  jewel-cases  exhibited  behind 
the  glass,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  electric  light. 
She  gazed  at  some  pearls  designed  in  the  form 
of  a  leaf,  at  some  diamonds  like  the  fruit  and 
foliage  of  a  tree,  at  huge  sapphires  as  large  as 
eggs,  set  with  brilliants,  displaying  to  perfec- 
tion their  wonderful  blue  colour,  and  at  a  clasp 
made  of  three  circles  interlaced,  one  of  rubies, 
the  second  of  emeralds,  the  third  of  diamonds. 
There  were  rings,  ear-rings,  necklaces  in  gold, 
of  cunning  workmanship,  dull  and  burnished. 
Stones  marvellously  cut,  beryl,  jasper, 
turquoise,  opals,  topaz — all  arranged  with 
infinite  care  and  patience,  so  that  every  effect 
of  form  and  colour  should  show  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Men    going    home    from    their    offices,    and 
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visitors  from  the  hotels,  bound  for  their 
evening  stroll  by  the  Arno,  passed  the  girl  as 
she  stood  there,  and  the  rhythmic  beat  of  horses' 
hoofs,  the  roll  of  carriages,  and  the  hoot  of 
automobiles,  filled  the  street. 

The  girl,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  shimmer- 
ing glories  before  her,  stifled  her  longing,  and 
gave  a  last  look  at  the  lower  shelf  in  the 
window,  filled  with  objects  in  gold:  umbrella 
handles,  cigarette  cases,  scent  bottles,  and 
vulgar  heavy  gold  chains.  She  turned  to 
resume  her  way,  expecting  to  dream  all  night 
of  the  torrent  of  splendour  she  had  seen, 
when  suddenly  she  grew  pale,  as  if  she  had 
been  struck,  and  stood  still,  holding  her 
breath. 

'  You  understand,  that  after  this  misfortune 
it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  anything,' 
said  a  voice. 

The  young  girl  trembled  at  the  sound,  and 
recognising  the  speaker  at  once,  without  a 
moment's  reflection,  as  if  impelled  by  some 
mysterious  will,  she  followed  the  man  down 
the  street,  keeping  just  so  far  away  that  he 
should  not  be  aware  of  her  footsteps,  btft 
sufficiently  near  to  hear  his  voice. 

He  spoke  rather  loudly,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  companion,  an  old  man  with  a  slight 
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stoop.  He  walked  straight  forward,  holding 
his  head  high.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a 
stick,  and  from  time  to  time  struck  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  him,  feeling  for  the  edge  of  the 
kerb-stone. 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  expect  anything,  or 
to  make  any  reproaches.' 

1  You  are  always  kind,  Signor  Lorenzo,'  said 
his  companion. 

1  And  you  are  always  severe,  Giovanni.' 

1  I  think  women  are  mostly  bad-natured, 
and  even  if  you  had  not  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  your  sight,  Signore,  your  friend  would  have 
tired  of  you  sooner  or  later.' 

Lorenzo  made  a  negative  sign  with  his  head, 
and  the  two  men  walked  on  silently  ;  Giovanni 
stooping,  indifferent  to  the  passing  carriages 
with  their  fashionable  occupants,  and  Lorenzo 
upright,  well-dressed,  his  right  shoulder,  held 
by  Giovanni,  slightly  lower  than  the  other. 

They  made  their  way  to  the .  beautiful 
Lungarno,  where  the  road  was  clearer  and 
quieter.  The  girl  slackened  her  pace,  leaving 
a  greater  distance  between  herself  and  the  two 
men.  Giovanni  was  rather  deaf,  and  Lorenzo 
was  obliged  to  raise  his  voice  to  make  himself 
heard. 

'  Are  the  lamps  lighted  yet  ?  '  he  asked. 
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'  Not  yet.     They  will  light  them  soon.' 

8  I  like  the  Arno  when  the  lights  are  re- 
flected in  the  water.'  said  Lorenzo.  '  We  often 
came  here,  as  we  went  to  the  Cascine,  and  she 
would  have  the  carriage  stopped,  to  look  at 
the  lights,  and  then  she  would  smile.' 

The  girl  raised  a  little  handkerchief  she  held 
in  her  hand,  to  her  lips. 

1  Your  mind  is  always  dwelling  on  your 
friend,'  observed  Giovanni  reprovingly. 

4  You  are  right.  You  know  how  dearly  I 
love  her,  and  how  she  deserves  it.' 

4  She  deserves  it !  ''  exclaimed  Giovanni 
harshly.  4  She  would  not  have  left  you, 
Signore,  if  she  had  wanted  to  help,  and  comfort, 
and  love  you  !  ' 

6  We  must  not  judge,  Giovanni,'  said 
Lorenzo.  c  The  progress  of  the  disease  was 
very  slow.  I  lost  my  sight  so  gradually, 
just  a  little  every  day,  and  I  felt  the  light 
decrease  hour  by  hour,  till  total  darkness 
came.' 

He  was  silent,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  far 
away.  Then  he  went  on :  '  You  don't  under- 
stand. Misfortune  makes  egoists  of  us.  It 
clouds  the  soul,  and  turns  us  against  all  those 
who  would  help  us,  and  are  unable  to  do  so. 
That  happened  to  me,  and  I  repelled  her  affec- 
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tion.  Sometimes  when  she  spoke  to  me  I  was 
far  away  from  her  in  thought,  and  often  I  would 
leave  her  alone  and  shut  myself  in  my  room, 
looking  into  the  glass  and  measuring  the 
distance,  the  miserable  distance,  in  which  my 
eyes  could  see  vaguely,  and  then  could  see 
nothing.  The  doctors  tried  to  flatter  me  with 
words,  but  I  knew  I  was  condemned.  I  wore 
a  bandage  over  my  eyes,  and  I  used  to  raise  it 
constantly  to  judge  of  my  progress.  Every 
morning  was  a  torture,  when  the  light  came  in 
gradually  at  the  window,  and  I  was  able  to 
distinguish  the  objects  in  the  room,  and  I 
would  go  to  the  glass  and  scrutinise  my  ex- 
pression, the  calm  expression  of  a  sane  man. 
I  was  an  egoist  to  the  last  degree  :  the  world 
seemed  to  crumble  away  as  the  power  of  sight 
left  me.  I  was  locked  into  myself  with  a 
blind  envy  of  all  those  who  were  not  afflicted 
as  I  was.  To  be  able  to  work,  walk,  play,  to 
enjoy  the  light,  seemed  to  me  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  life !  I  was  envious,  because, 
every  day  I  lost,  with  my  sight,  a  little  more 
liberty  and  dignity.  I  had  to  be  dressed  by 
others,  to  be  led  by  the  hand,  to  have  my 
letters  read  to  me  and  answered  for  me,  to  ask 
if  the  sun  was  shining,  and  every  moment  to 
demand  some  help.      I  could  recognise  people 
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only  by  their  voices  ;  their  features  were  lost 
in  the  darkness  with  everything  else.  Think, 
Giovanni,  what  I  was  in  those  days  !  How 
could  I  accept  care,  and  help,  and  comfort  from 
my  friend,  of  whom  I  was  always  so  jealous, 
and  whose  beauty  and  grace  of  movement  I 
could  never  see  again  ? 

c  But  all  this,'  interrupted  Giovanni,  '  ought 
to  have  made  her  more  tender  !  ' 

'  No — you  don't  understand,' replied  Lorenzo, 
striking  the  ground  with  his  stick.  '  She  was 
so  young,  and  the  young  cannot  always  be  kind, 
because  they  have  noL  suffered.  She  had  the 
right  to  live ;  the  world  was  for  her,  full  of 
delicious  sights  and  colours.  I  was  only  an 
unfortunate,  undeserved  no  doubt,  but  all 
the  same  a  tragic  unfortunate.  She  must  have 
felt  as  if  she  were  tied  to  a  corpse.  I  told  you 
I  was  jealous,  and  when  I  finally  lost  the  joy 
of  seeing  her,  I  wanted  to  keep  her  always  near 
me.  She  could  not  look  out  of  the  window,  she 
could  not  speak  to  a  living  soul,  she  could  not 
write  or  read  ;  and  these  sacrifices  I  repaid  by 
long  silences,  by  insufferable  hours  of  tedium, 
deprived  of  every  enjoyment.  Oh  !  tell  me, 
Giovanni,  what  woman  could  endure  such 
terrible  torture  ?  ' 

4  And  then  ?  '  asked  Giovanni. 
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4  Then  I  felt  her  love  for  me  dying,  dying  close 
to  me,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  as  the  light 
had  died  from  my  eyes.  One  tragedy  after 
another  !  First  the  death  of  sight ;  then  the 
death  of  love  !  I  refused  to  recognise  it.  I 
was  silent,  and  I  inflicted  the  torture  of  my 
presence  on  her  who  loved  me  no  longer. 
What  must  her  thoughts  have  been,  Giovanni, 
at  that  time  ?  How  often  must  she  have 
wished  me  dead  !  ' 

The  girl  who  followed  the  men  raised  her 
head,  hurried  forward,  as  if  to  come  up  with 
Lorenzo,  then  held  back,  and  allowed  them  to 
go  on  ;  and  regardless  of  some  passers-by  who 
saw  her,  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

4  She  must  have  hated  me  !  '  Lorenzo  con- 
tinued. '  She  often  spoke  of  the  country,  of  the 
beautiful  trees,  of  the  lakes  and  mountains, 
with  an  overpowering  desire  for  movement  and 
energy.  Poor  child !  poor  child  !  how  her 
heart  must  have  throbbed  with  the  hope  that 
I  should  listen  to  her.' 

4  Yes — I  do  pity  her,'  said  Giovanni,  raising 
his  shoulders  a  little. 

4  But  I  did  not  listen,  Trees,  water,  sun, 
mountains,  all  meant  darkness  to  me,  and  I  had 
no  desire  to  move  and  take  my  changeless 
misery  elsewhere.     I  have  thought  since,  too 
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late,  of  my  daily  cruelty,  and  of  the  poor  heart 
that  had  beat  so  close  to  mine,  growing  more 
despairing  every  day.  I  was  cruel  because  I 
loved  her  too  much.  Ah  !  how  much  tender- 
ness I  held  for  her  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand  !  ' 

He  stopped,  reflected  a  little,  and  went  on. 

8  It  was  this  tenderness  that  saved  her.  One 
morning,  as  I  lay  alone  in  bed,  out  of  my 
infinite  darkness  I  summoned  up  enough 
courage  to  question  my  conscience  and  listen 
to  it.  I  blushed  for  shame,  and  the  same  day 
I  called  to  my  friend,  "  Do  you  still  love  me  ?  ': 
and  she  said  simply  "  No."  ' 

1 1  asked  her,  "  Do  you  want  to  leave  me  ? 
Will  you  go  away,  and  live  for  yourself,  and 
for  your  youth  ?  " 

4  She  said  "  Yes,"  and  so  I  opened  my  hand, 
and  the  swallow  took  flight  into  the  blue  sky 
above  the  blue  waters.' 

Giovanni  was  obliged  to  slacken  his  pace. 
Lorenzo  seemed  tired,  as  if  overweighted  with 
his  memories.  The  girl  rapidly  dried  her  eyes 
and  pressed  her  lips  together. 

'  Then  you  came,  my  old  friend  Giovanni, 
to  offer  me  your  help,'  said  Lorenzo,  after  a 
pause,  in  a  brighter  tone.  '  You  heard  of  my 
misfortune,  and  my  solitude,  and  you  hurried 
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to  give  me  your  services,  as  in  the  days  when 
my  father  was  still  alive.' 

1  That  was  nothing,'  exclaimed  Giovanni. 
'  Such  small  services  !  To  walk  with  you, 
Signore,  is  only  a  pleasure,  and  then  to  live 
well,  and  sleep  in  a  good  bed  is  worth  something 
to  me  now  I  am  getting  older  !— They  are 
lighting  the  lamps  now  !  ' 

'  Now  they  are  lighting  up,'  repeated  Lorenzo. 
'  Do  you  see  the  lamps  reflected  in  the  dark 
water  ?   shining  all  along  the  Lungarno.' 

'  Yes,  I  see  them.' 

'  Ah  !  '  laughed  Lorenzo,  with  almost  childish 
gaiety,  '  I  seem  to  see  the  rippling  reflection  as 
the  air  blows  on  my  face ;  it  breaks  up  into  a 
thousand  golden  stars.  I  can  almost  see  them 
as  well  as  you  do.' 

'  And  now  you  have  told  me,  Signore ' 

'  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  I  have  forgotten.  I 
have  chattered  so  much  to-day.' 

'You  have  not  told  me  the  best  of 
all!' 

'  What  is  that  ?  '  asked  Lorenzo  with  a  faint 
smile. 

'You  did  not  say  what  happened  after- 
wards.' 

Lorenzo's  expression  changed  and  a  sigh 
escaped  him. 
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4  Nothing  happened,'  he  said  slowly.  '  I 
heard  nothing  more.' 

'  The  swallow  forgot  her  nest,  and  found 
another  elsewhere.' 

c  You  know  nothing,  you  ought  not  to  say 
that ! '  exclaimed  Lorenzo  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 
'  You  cannot  make  such  an  accusation  on 
suspicion.       I      believe,      on     the      contrary, 

that    she   is   with Her   parents    live   in 

Florence,  and  she  would  go  back  to  them  at 
once.' 

1  But  it  is  three  years  ago,'  said  the  other. 
'  And  many  things  may  happen  in  three  years. 
If  you  had  not  been  afraid,  you  would  not 
have  been  jealous ;  and  you  were  jealous, 
Signore,  even  when  you  could  use  your 
eyes ! ' 

Lorenzo  made  no  answer. 

'  She  had  been  accustomed  to  live  like  a  lady,' 
proceeded  Giovanni,  i  and  had  everything  she 
could  desire,  every  caprice  was  satisfied.  Do 
you  think,  Signore,  her  parents  could  play 
to  such  a  tune .?  It  is  not  credible,  and 
then ' 

'  You  are  uncharitable !  '  said  Lorenzo 
sharply.  c  I  know  that  she  is  here.  I  know 
it  because  I  know  it.  No  one  has  told  me,  but 
I  am  certain  of  it.' 
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'  If  you  are  certain,  Signore,'  said  Giovanni 
resignedly,  4  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.' 

The  girl's  face  cleared  and  she  walked  more 
freely,  raising  her  head  to  meet  the  gentle 
breeze  on  her  face. 

4  In  my  heart  there  is  always  one  idea,'  said 
Lorenzo.  '  Have  I  met  her  ?  Have  I  brushed 
against  her  somewhere  in  the  street  ?  Ah, 
Giovanni,  I  should  like  to  know.  She  might 
have  been  walking  slowly,  stopping  at  the  shop 
windows  to  see  the  pretty  things ;  dresses, 
jewels,  hats  ;  and  perhaps  I  might  have  passed 
close  to  her  !  ' 

•  It  is  for  you  to  make  yourself  known  to  your 
friend,'  observed  Giovanni. 

4  No,  it  is  neither  for  me,  or  for  you.  Do  you 
think  she  would  come  back  to  be  chained  to  a 
blind  man,  or  that  I  would  offer  her  my  love, 
to  kill  her  with  misery  ?  All  that  is  over, 
Giovanni ;  the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  I  have 
quite  another  dream.  But  do  not  think  me 
mad!' 

4  I  am  listening,'  said  Giovanni  respect- 
fully. 

4  I  dream  of  seeing  her  again,  seeing  her  with 
these  eyes,  just  for  one  day  to  look  in  her  face 
again,  to  bless  that  dear  face,  that  dear  figure, 
and  then  to  go  away  and  die,  and  close  my 
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eyes  for  ever  !  I  should  forget  all  the  bitter- 
ness, I  should  only  remember  the  happiness  I 
had  before  my  misfortune,  the  great  over- 
whelming joy,  for  which  I  owe  my  friend  such 
an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  But  it  is  only 
a  dream,  Giovanni,  and  it  will  never  be  realised. 
So  it  is  better  that  we  should  not  meet,  or  seek 
for  each  other,  and  that  we  should  follow  our 
own  paths,  in  this  sad  world,  without  exchang- 
ing another  word.' 

The  girl,  whose  tears  ran  down  her  face,  could 
control  herself  no  longer,  and  a  heart-broken 
sob  escaped  her. 

'  Giovanni,  Giovanni,  what  is  that  ?  '  cried 
Lorenzo,  standing  still.  '  Some  one  is  crying. 
Don't  you  hear  it  ?  There  is  some  one  in  the 
shadow.' 

He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  and  seemed  to 
search  through  the  gloom. 

The  girl  retreated  quickly  against  the  wall 
of  the  palace  and  remained  there  motionless, 
terrified  that  Giovanni  might  see  her,  but  he 
did  not  turn  round. 

'  There  is  no  one  crying,'  he  said.  '  Let  us 
go  on.     I  heard  nothing.' 

'  Some  one  was  crying,'  insisted  Lorenzo, 
walking  on  unwillingly.  '  It  must  be  in  one  of 
the  houses.' 
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Very  quietly,  keeping  close  to  the  wall,  her 
face  bathed  in  tears,  the  girl  crept  in  the 
opposite  direction,  leaving  the  two  men  who 
disappeared  slowly  out  of  sight  towards  the 
Cascine. 
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THE  CELEBRATED  NOBODIES 

Celebrated  nobodies  exist  in  small  middle- 
class  homes,  as  they  do  in  all  families,  where 
the  children  of  the  house  are  supposed  to  be 
everything  that  is  marvellous.  Poor  children  ! 
Sometimes  they  are  ugly,  sometimes  absurd, 
but  their  mother  exhibits  them  to  visitors  like 
precious  instruments  playing  for  the  admira- 
tion of  their  friends.  And  the  little  celebrities 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  make  their  first 
appearance  before  the  public,  perhaps  consist- 
ing of  a  couple  of  bearded  gentlemen,  who  are 
thinking  all  the  time  with  many  other  philo- 
sophers :  '  If  this  sort  of  thing  amuses  them, 
it  must  be  a  miracle — I  am  stupendously 
bored,' 

And  then  they  recite  verses  with  appropriate 
gestures,  cast  their  eyes  to  heaven,  to  left,  to 
right,  or  cast  them  down,  according  to  tke 
rhythm  of  the  verse  ;  or  they  exhibit  their 
drawings  to  the  visitors  ;  perhaps  a  black- 
beetle  supported  by  three  toothpicks  (horse), 
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a  quadrangle  with  a  hole  in  the  eorner  and  a 
circle  cutting  off  the  base  (carriage),  a  round  0 
(cipher)  on  the  top  of  a  sausage  with  four  sticks, 
two  at  the  sides,  and  two  under  the  sausage 
(a  man).  '  Oh,  how  beautiful  !  '  murmurs  the 
gentleman.  '  Yes,  indeed.  He  has  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  drawing,'  says  the  mamma. 
And  the  gentleman  made  a  note  in  his  diary. 
4  The  A.  family,  with  their  wonderful  little 
celebrity  of  three  years,  called  Aldo,  whom  one 
must  encourage  in  his  taste  for  drawing,  there- 
by giving  pleasure  to  him,  but  annoyance  to 
myself.'  One  has  not  only  to  admire  these 
precocious  infants  and  their  works  of  genius, 
perpetrated  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  but 
one  must  also  be  told  that  they  are  at  the  head 
of  their  schools,  that  their  masters  have  the 
highest  regard  for  them,  that  their  school- 
fellows form  a  circle  round  them,  either  com- 
posed of  admirers,  or  of  those  less  brilliant  ones, 
who  keep  their  eyes  sharply  on  the  celebrities 
worth  knowing. 

The  following  of  the  budding  talent  spreads 
and  grows  exactly  like  that  of  the  full-blown 
genius.  He  has  his  public,  his  society,  his 
inferiors,  his  followers,  his  little  companions, 
who  cultivate  his  friendship  for  the  sake  of  the 
reflected  glory  to  themselves. 
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If  a  jury  of  merit  existed  among  the  babies, 
the  little  celebrity  would  unanimously  be 
elected  president.  This  one  is  a  friend  of  Aldo's, 
and  may  become  a  good  scholar ;  another 
cannot  bear  him,  he  is  a  bad  boy.  In  fact,  if 
we  don't  wish  to  see  our  unreasonable  manners 
and  customs  reproduced  amongst  our  babies, 
we  must  give  up  all  hope  of  them  :  a  man  is  a 
man  from  the  time  he  sucks  milk. 

I  remember  one  of  these  little  prodigies,  who 
could  draw,  paint,  sing  the  latest  fashionable 
song,  knew  by  heart  a  vast  amount  of  poetry, 
could  answer  promptly  to  any  questions, 
pulled  his  nurse's  hair,  rode  a  tricycle,  pos- 
sessed a  theatre,  where  he  acted  plays  all  by 
himself,  drew  caricatures  of  the  people  who 
came  to  the  house,  was  at  the  head  of  all  the 
schools  he  was  sent  to,  dressed  like  a  girl  and 
aped  his  mother,  dressed  like  a  man  and  copied 
his  father,  and  could  work  out  interminable 
sums  from  the  greatest  common  measure.  He 
was  artist,  author,  man  of  the  world,  mathe- 
matician, poet,  adventurer,  sceptic,  general 
agent,  actor.  And  as  one  went  from  one  house 
to  another,  meeting  acquaintances  every w  ere, 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  him,  and  his  renown 
followed  me.  Great  things  were  expected  of 
him.     Those    who    spoke    of    his    marvellous 
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impish  tricks  feared  he  would  develop  into  a 
scoundrel,  a  sort  of  wild  Indian,  of  romantic 
crimes,  and  those  who  knew  that  every  year 
he  came  from  school  crowned  with  laurels, 
and  laden  with  prizes  like  a  beast  of  burden, 
expected  of  him  some  great  discovery,  some 
wonderful  invention  which  would  be  the  glory 
of  modern  civilisation.  They  all  followed  his 
progress,  and  learnt  his  latest  exploits,  they 
spoke  like  members  of  his  family,  repeated  his 
sayings,  and  remembered  his  infantile  extrava- 
gances. He  became  an  authority  in  discussion, 
a  collective  hope,  an  indispensable  pastime. 
Some  one  christened  him  c  the  intellectual  son 
of  the  regiment.'  As  a  true  type  of  the  little 
illustrious  '  nobody  '  no  one  outside  his  im- 
mediate circle  had  ever  heard  his  name,  but 
once  inside  it,  he  was  its  tyrant  and  genius — 
he  was  '  him.'  One  could  not  enter  this  family 
circle  without  first  making  his  acquaintance, 
and  hearing  him  spoken  of,  and  praised,  and 
exalted  as  the  one  possible  genius  of  the  future 
of  Italy.  I  saw  him  again,  ten  years  later. 
He  had  become  a  phenomenal  prig,  a  vulgar 
youth  whom  no  one  noticed.  He  was  equally 
ignorant  of  the  latest  songs,  or  of  classic  poetry, 
preoccupied  with  examinations,  going  to  read 
with  those  who  ten  years  before  came  to  read 
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with  him.  I  don't  know  if  he  still  pulled  the 
housemaid's  hair,  but  most  certainly  her  hair 
was  not  for  him,  because  he  had  grown  ugly 
and  pale,  and  thin.  Poor  little  fox,  whose 
brush  was  exhibited  before  ever  he  was  hunted  ! 
If  he  had  not  been  celebrated  at  the  age  when 
he  ought  only  to  have  been  known  for  eating 
sweets,  he  might  in  the  meanwhile  have  grown 
up  without  praise  or  abuse.  To  see  him  now  with 
his  air  of  fatuous  importance,  I  feel  melancholy, 
remembering  him  mischievous  and  impertinent 
and  jolly  in  his  first  suit ; — so  melancholy  that  I 
feel  no  desire  to  rub  out  of  my  diary  the  note 
made  about  him  in  former  days.  '  The  B. 
family,  with  its  little  celebrated  nobody  of 
eight  years  called  Ettore,  a  veritable  encyclo- 
paedia of  knowledge,  a  child  full  of  promise  for 
the  future  of  his  country.  .  .  .'  Well,  it  must 
remain  ! 

But  amongst  grown  men,  the  celebrated 
nobodies  are  more  common,  and  much  more 
formidable.  I  will  not  exaggerate  and  say  that 
we  find  them  every  day  under  our  feet,  but  still 
one  meets  them  very  often,  too  often,  lament- 
ably often.  Who  is  he — this  nobody  ?  He 
is  a  gentleman  whose  existence  is  unknown  to 
you.  You  have  worked,  studied,  loved, 
travelled,   without  having  remotely  imagined 
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that  he  occupied  a  space  in  the  world.  You 
have  read  thousands  of  books,  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  in  several  languages ;  you  have 
talked  to  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  for  business  or  pleasure  you  have 
visited  many  cities,  but  never  even  by  accident, 
or  in  a  joke,  have  you  heard  the  name  of  this 
gentleman.  However,  he  exists ;  no  doubt 
without  your  permission,  but  still  he  exists. 
What  did  he  do,  what  was  his  occupation  in 
life,  before  you  heard  of  him  ?  You  ask  in 
vain,  no  one  can  tell  you,  but  he  exists,  since 
he  must  be  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  old,  and 
one  is  not  born  into  the  world  at  that  age. 
Generally  speaking,  when  one  makes  a  new 
acquaintance,  if  one  is  honest,  one  calls  oneself 
an  ass  for  not  having  known  such  an  important 
person  before ;  one  also  calls  one's  friends  asses, 
for  never  having  spoken  of  him.  But  here  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  your  friends  or  yourself. 
After  some  time,  you  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
celebrated  nobody  is  modesty.  In  most  cases 
he  is  a  man  who  has  never  done  anything  ;  if 
he  had  done  anything,  he  would  not  be  a 
nobody,  but  he  would  certainly  not  be  famous. 
Nevertheless,  amongst  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  in  all  the  callings  which  pro- 
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gress  and  civilisation  and  modern  life  add  to 
the  intricate  tree  of  human  activity,  he  takes 
care  to  perch  fugitively,  merely  alighting  for  a 
moment  and  flying  away.  If  he  is  a  journalist, 
he  has  never  written  a  line  or  signed  an  article. 
If  an  author,  he  talks  a  great  deal,  declaring 
that  speech  is  the  best  form  of  literature.  If 
in  business,  he  uses  an  anonymous  name  for 
his  office,  or  hides  himself  behind  the  usual 
'  &  Co.'  If  he  is  in  politics,  he  does  not  open 
his  lips,  nor  write  a  line,  but  dawdles  in  the 
Parliamentary  corridors,  and  promises  during 
years  a  whole  system  of  new  legislation,  which 
he  will  fling  over  the  country.  Thus  em- 
ployed, he  lives  silently  and  almost  modestly, 
wandering  from  office  to  office,  from  minister 
to  minister. 

Modesty,  shyness,  silence,  and,  above  all, 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  idleness,  are  his 
weapons.  He  regards  with  a  kindly  tolerance 
the  ordinary  men  who  still  hold  the  primeval 
belief,  that  work  entitles  them  to  some  consider- 
ation. I  would  not  swear  that  his  kindness 
does  not  spring  from  a  drop  of  bitterness. 
Perhaps  one  day,  from  one  circumstance  or 
another,  I  am  in  want  of  an  introduction,  some 
facility  of  confirmation  of  some  news,  or  what 
not.     And  on  making  inquiries  of  three,  four, 
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or  ten  people,  they  all  reply  :  '  Go  to  Signor 
Cucuzza.  For  this  kind  of  thing  he  is  the  best 
man.'  '  Signor  what  ?  '  '  Cucuzza,  Prassitele 
Cucuzza.  He  is  an  important  man — of  extra- 
ordinary ability.'  I  run  to  Signor  Prassitele 
Cucuzza.  It  never  came  into  my  head  to  ask 
what  he  had  done  to  become  so  important,  and 
what  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  ability.  I 
accepted  it,  approved,  assimilated  it.  To- 
morrow I  shall  know  that  Signore  Cucuzza  is 
an  extraordinary  man,  a  famous  man.  I  shall 
say  it,  and  repeat  it,  and  by  dint  of  saying  it, 
I  shall  be  sure  of  it.  In  this  world,  everything 
is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  many  reputations 
spring  from  those  who  have  accepted  from 
others,  their  opinions,  which  in  their  turn  come 
from  others  again.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's 
head  swim  to  think  of  it,  but  no  one  has  time 
to  think  very  much,  and  Signor  Cucuzza  has 
become  celebrated  in  the  meanwhile,  from 
force  of  habit.  At  last  I  see  him — and  I  am 
stupefied  to  think  that  I  have  lived  for  so  long 
without  him.  What  the  devil  should  I  do 
without  Signor  Cucuzza  ?  Why  was  I  not 
aware  that  my  existence  was  a  blank,  and  that 
the  blank  could  only  be  filled  by  him  ?  He 
seemed  rather  overweighted  with  business 
cares,   and   also   no   doubt  by   the  wonderful 
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ability  which  every  one  accorded  him.  He  is 
modest,  but  not  without  dignity.  One  soon 
discovers  that  he  knows  his  own  value,  that  he 
is  quite  aware  of  the  ability  that  every  one 
from  habit  has  attributed  to  him.  It  is  very 
slight,  but  one  is  conscious  of  it.  He  has  his 
own  little  world  round  him,  a  world  that  I  am 
not  acquainted  with,  who  live  around  Signor 
Prassitele  Cucuzza,  who  admire  him,  flatter 
him,  confide  their  business  to  him,  expect 
wonders  from  him,  have  made  him  the  centre 
of  a  planetary  system,  round  which  even  I  am 
beginning  slowly  to  revolve.  Thus,  as  I  sit 
opposite  the  celebrated  nobody,  I  tell  him  of 
the  business  which  has  brought  me,  and  gazing 
from  time  to  time  on  his  commonplace  face, 
with  the  forehead  like  a  monkey,  and  his 
washed-out  eyes,  I  am  thinking  as  I  speak, 
something  after  this  fashion  :  '  Look  there. 
Who  would  ever  have  said  it !  Only  yesterday 
I  should  not  have  been  worthy  of  recognition. 
Look  !  what  a  sympathetic  manner.  Look  at 
the  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  the  mark  of  ability 
at  the  corner  of  his  mouth — the  fire  of  genius 
which  lights  up  all  his  face.  What  the  cLvil 
could  I  do  without  Signor  Cucuzza  ?  To  tell 
the  exact  truth,  from  some  of  his  answers, 
from  some  of  my  remarks,  which  did  not  pene- 
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trate  into  his  mind  at  once,  from  his  whole 
manner  when  he  was  quite  himself,  and  did 
not  touch  on  the  planetary  system,  the  sus- 
picion came  to  me  spontaneously,  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  complete  idiot,  but  by  dint  of 
thinking  hard,  and  feeling  ashamed  of  myself, 
I  returned  to  my  usual  position  of  humble 
worshipper.  He  was  so  competent — he  knew 
everything,  understood  everything ;  will  do, 
say,  set  about  things,  and  will  make  others  do, 
say.  and  set  about  things.  I  got  up  feeling 
timid  and  ceremonious,  I  complimented  him, 
bowed,  congratulated  him.  I  felt  small  before 
this  man,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of  before 
except  as  a  joke.  He  had  become  so  kind,  so 
paternal,  so  superior.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  man 
who  had  done  nothing,  and  that  in  itself  has 
enormous  weight,  an  enigmatic  value  full  of 
reserve  force,  of  immeasurable  power. 

On  reaching  the  street,  I  ran  against  a 
friend. 

4  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  You  look 
mysterious.'  '  I — I  have  come  from  Prassi- 
tele  Cucuzza.'  c  Cu — ?  '  '  cuzza.  Prassitele 
Cucuzza  !  Have  you  never  heard  of  him  ?  ' 
4  Never  in  the  world.  Who  is  he  ?  '  '  Who  is 
he  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  He  is  a  man  of 
genius,  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  you  ask 
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who  he  is  ?  Must  he  be  known  to  you  to  be 
celebrated  ?  '  s  Oh,  don't  take  offence — I  go 
out  so  little.  In  any  case,  I  congratulate  you. 
Prassitele  Cucuzza  is  a  name  one  can't  easily 
forget.  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  your  word, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  Signor 
Cucuzza's  ability.'  So  there  is  another  man 
who  believes  in  the  ability  of  the  celebrated 
nobody  !  Another  who  never  thinks  of  asking 
on  what  foundation  his  reputation  for  ability 
rests,  what  proofs  he  can  show,  and  from  what 
day  it  dates.  The  planetary  system  is  enlarg- 
ing its  circle  ! 

In  parenthesis,  do  you  believe  that  Cucuzza 
understood  anything  of  what  I  told  him,  and 
that  he  talked,  or  troubled  himself  as  he  had 
promised  ?  If  so,  you  are  mistaken.  A 
month  after  our  conversation,  things  remained 
as  they  were  before,  if  not  worse.  I  made 
several  journeys  between  his  house  and  mine, 
not  always  successfully,  as  the  celebrated  man 
sometimes  did  not  see  me  ;  was  too  busy  ; 
talked  and  fussed  about  other  people,  just  as 
he  had  talked  and  fussed  about  me.  Then 
there  was  much  correspondence.  No,  I 
mistake.  A  correspondence,  generally  speak- 
ing, must  be  between  two  people  ;  in  this  case 
there  were  onlv  letters  and  notes  from  me, 
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to  say  that  the  next  day  I  should  call  at  his 
house  for  any  news  he  had  to  give  me.  After 
two  or  three  months  I  obtained  what  I  wanted, 
but  from  a  friend — whom  you  will — but  not 
Prassitele  Cucuzza.  You  will  firmly  believe 
that  his  reputation  suffered  from  this  failure. 
I  myself  never  thought  of  doubting  his  many 
claims  to  celebrity.  He  did  not  keep  his 
promises,  because  he  had  not  the  time ;  not 
because  he  took  upon  himself  to  promise  what 
he  could  not  do,  and  what  he  knew  nothing 
whatsoever  about.  And  still,  if  I  find  a  friend 
in  the  same  position  as  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  to  him  :  '  Go  to  Cucuzza.  For  this 
kind  of  thing  he  is  the  only  man.  He  has  a 
great  reputation,'  etc.  etc. 

I  have  not  seen  him  again,  and  thus  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
suspicion  I  had  the  first  day,  that  he  was 
nothing  but  an  absolute  idiot.  One  idiot, 
more  or  less. — Is  it  not  so  ? 

•  •«•••• 

Sometimes  the  celebrated  nobody  is  really  a 
man  who  represents  some  noteworthy  and 
interesting  business.  I  dare  not  say  whose 
favour  he  enjoys,  or  how — by  chance,  or  luck, 
by  caprice,  or  irony — and  if  you  should  en- 
deavour to  obtain   a  little  post  for  yourself 
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at  any  one  else's  expense,  you  are  given  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of 
material  to  give  any  entertainment  to  Signor 
Telemaco  Mattacchoni ;  you  have  only  to  be 
pleasant  to  him. 

The  idea  of  giving  pleasure  to  any  one,  if 
that  person  be  not  pleasing  to  you,  is  a  most 
humiliating  one.  I  imagine  a  man  who  speaks, 
laughs,  gesticulates,  makes  jokes,  studies,  and 
enters  into  arguments,  solely  to  please  Tele- 
maco Mattacchoni,  and  to  gain  his  approval. 
And  these  gymnastic  exercises  are  not  easy, 
because  Signor  Mattacchoni  is  rather  tired  of 
the  continued  rush  of  persons  who  are  in  your 
position,  and  by  dint  of  much  petting  and 
flattery  he  has  become  like  other  wild  animals, 
shyer  and  wilder  than  Mother  Nature  made  him 
in  the  beginning.  All  this  forced  amiability 
only  goes  to  embellish  such  a  man.  There 
are  days  when  one  would  cut  off  one's 
hand  rather  than  endure  the  torture  of  being 
pleasant,  days  when  one's  mind  is  sluggish, 
one's  speech  slow,  one's  memory  defective. 
Then  there  are  days  of  paradox,  when  one  feels 
a  mad  desire  to  say  incredible  things,  to  turn 
the  simplest  things  into  the  complex,  to  con- 
tradict the  most  obvious,  to  excite  and  exaspe- 
rate every  one,  to  jeer,  to  affirm  unheard-of 
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things,  and  to  enter  into  ridiculous  discus- 
sions. All  this  is  most  unpleasing  to  Telemaco 
Mattachoni,  who  loves  paradox  as  he  loves 
wasps.  But  on  a  given  day,  at  a  given  hour, 
you  leave  your  house  to  please  Signor  Mattac- 
choni,  and  direct  your  steps  firmly  and 
decisively  to  some  cafe,  house,  or  any  place 
which  our  friend  frequents,  and  after  meeting 
and  quieting  him  with  an  expression  half-way 
between  subserviency  and  real  trepidation, 
you  begin  to  speak.  Speaking  in  this  case  is 
like  dancing  among  eggs,  taking  the  utmost 
care  to  tread  without  breaking  any  of  them, 
as  Signor  Telemaco's  eggs  are  extraordinarily 
fragile.  In  his  fifty  years  of  illustrious  life, 
he  has  never  expressed  an  opinion,  and  never 
written  a  line.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  most 
elementary  advice  on  the  method  to  be  followed. 
It  is  like  walking  in  the  dark,  and  trying  to 
decipher  the  lines  on  that  enigmatic  face, 
tracing  among  those  hieroglyphics  the  horo- 
scope of  your  future — while  mentally  you  ask 
anxiously,  as  each  fear  presents  itself :  '  I 
deny — I  affirm — I  laugh — I  protest — I  am 
delighted — Hush  !  '  Certainly,  after  an  hour 
of  this  travesty,  you  are  not  sure  if  Signor 
Mattacchoni  is  pleased,  as  you  have  to  reckon 
with   the   most   completely  stupid   face   with 
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which  humanity  has  ever  been  blessed.  Do  not 
be  under  any  illusion  as  to  ultimate  success. 
One  of  my  friends,  Paolo  Castaldi,  whose 
interests  carried  him  through  a  prolonged 
series  of  such  experiences,  has  lately  had  the 
most  unpleasant  surprise.  Paolo  Castaldi  is 
not  a  literary  man ;  thus  he  cannot  bear 
literary  people.  He  makes  an  exception  in 
my  favour,  assuring  me  that  I  am  a  shocking 
writer,  which  in  his  mind,  though  not  in  mine, 
constitutes  an  enormous  difference.  When  one 
day  I  gave  him  my  opinion  on  these  celebrated 
nobodies,  expressing  myself  with  fastidious 
insistence,  Paolo  Castaldi  said  :  '  Well,  in  the 
kind  of  business  I  have  had  to  do  with  lately, 
I  have  never  met  the  persons  you  describe. 
They  are  all  serious-minded  people,  who  have 
earned  their  reputations  honestly  by  hard 
work  and  sacrifice.  I  try  to  be  agreeable  to 
them,  naturally,  but  I  have  had  to  do  with 
people  who  understand  and  appreciate.  So 
when  I  have  succeeded,  your  theory  of 
illustrious  nobodies  will  be  proved  a  grave 
fallacy.' 

Poor  dear  Paolo  Castaldi.  I  cannot  blame 
him  for  speaking  as  he  did.  He  is  a  brilliant 
scholar,  no  one  can  dispute  his  abilities,  so 
different  from  Prassitele  Cucuzza;  and,  above 
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all,  he  has  sprung  from  a  noble  family,  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the 
State.  At  the  present  moment,  he  wants  an 
appointment  in  a  Government  office ;  his 
childish  form  of  reasoning  brings  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  being  good  enough  for  a  big 
post,  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  get  a  small  one  ! 

One  day,  as  I  was  lazing  delightfully  in  a 
large  cafe  in  the  town,  like  any  good  man 
of  letters  (or  ordinary  scribbler),  where  my 
luminous  presence  appeared  to  escape  recogni- 
tion, I  noticed  a  disagreeable-looking  man, 
tall,  rather  bent,  with  gold-rimmed  glasses, 
sandy  hair,  and  the  fatal  monkey- shaped  fore- 
head which  I  had  remarked  in  Prassitele 
Cucuzza.  As  very  few  people  are  really  anti- 
pathetic to  me,  there  must  have  been  something 
exceptionally  irritating  in  this  man.  (I  long  to 
stretch  out  my  arms  and  take  all  human  beings 
to  my  heart,  clasping  them  all  as  tightly  as 
possible  :  the  clasp  in  fact  of  a  boa  constrictor, 
who  wriggles  on  the  ground,  and  curls  round  as 
he  clasps  his  victim,  showing  his  energetic  and 
terrible  affection.)  I  do  not  know  why  this 
poor  gentleman  was  so  antipathetic  to  me.  On 
looking  at  him,  I  saw  that  he  wished  to  appear 
important,  but  was  uncertain  how  to  produce 
the  effect.     If  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him, 
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I  should  have  begged  him  to  abandon  an 
attitude  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  or  to 
practise  a  first  attempt  elsewhere,  as  it  made 
me  uncomfortable  to  see  him  running  after 
an  effect  which  continually  escaped  him.  At 
last,  seeing  a  man  bow  to  him,  I  inquired  who 
he  was,  and  was  answered,  '  Ah,  don't  you  know 

him  ?      He  is  the  new  minister  of   the  ' 

(and  he  gave  the  name  of  the  office),  'to 
which  poor  dear  Paolo  Castaldi  expected  to  be 
nominated.' 

'  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken,'  I  observed. 
'  No  one  has  been  appointed  yet.' 

'  He  was  appointed  yesterday  evening.  It 
is  all  settled.' 

6  And  why  did  they  appoint  him  ?  ' 

'Why?' 

4  Has  he  any  special  claim  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'  Is  he  known  in  the  financial  world  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  so.' 

6  Has  he  great  ability  ?  ' 

'  Hum  !  ' 

'  Well,  then ?     I  really  don't ' 

4  Good-morning.' 

1  Good-morning.' 

I  hurried  to  Paolo  Castaldi,  and  found  him 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  mind. 
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4  Have  you  heard  ?  Have  you  seen  it  ? 
Zorobabele  Calimero  has  been  elected.  Who 
is  Zorobabele  Calimero  ?  Do  you  know 
him?' 

1  Do  I  know  him  ?  Who  knows  him  ? 
Where  does  he  come  from  ?  I  have  slaved 
to  get  that  appointment  for  six  months.  In 
June  I  was  told  to  wait.  In  July  I  was 
promised  an  answer.  In  August  they  en- 
couraged me  to  hope.  In  September  they 
begged  me  to  have  patience  for  another  month. 
In  October  I  was  congratulated  by  people  who 
were  sure  I  was  elected.  And  in  November 
they  appointed  Zorobabele  Calimero.  Great 
God  !  It  is  unbelievable.  Who  in  heaven's 
name  is  Zorobabele  ?  Where  have  they  dug 
him  out  ?  Who  heard  of  his  being  nomin- 
ated ?  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ? 
What  the  devil  has  he  ever  done  ?  ' 

1 1,  no  really,'  I  said  cautiously.  *  I  have 
seen  him  to-day  for  the  first  time.  He  looks 
like  an  attaccapanni  ;  but  if  he  is  appointed, 
I  must  say ' 

4  You  must  say  what  ?     You  pretend  to  be 

a    literary    man,    and   don't    know .      Do 

you  know  what  Zorobabele  Calimero  did 
before  he  came  here  ?  What  a  magnificent 
man   to   appoint !      I   expect   he   knows    how 
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things  are  worked.  Some  incredible  things  go 
on.  At  least  they  might  have  shelved  me  for 
a  man  of  talent,  with  some  ideas,  with  experi- 
ence  ' 

4  And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  ' 

8  I   don't  know !      Edit   a   comic   paper  in 

a  wretched  provincial  town  called  Mortara . 

Yesterday  a  nobody,  and  to-day  he  is  director 
of  a  most  important  Office !  Can  you  ex- 
plain it  ? ' 

8  Look  here,'  I  interrupted  gently.  *  Every- 
thing in  the  world  is  in  the  nature  of  compensa- 
tion. I  knew  a  man  who  translated  Italian 
novels  into  French ;  and  by  dint  of  much 
translation,  what  do  you  think  he  became  ? 
Director  of  a  Gas  Company  in  one  of  our 
largest  towns.' 

8  Forgive  me,'  said  Paolo  Castaldi  furiously. 
8  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  go.  The  devil 
take  you  and  every  rotten  scribbler  in  the 
country  !  ' 

I  obeyed  meekly,  and  walked  to  the  door, 
but  before  going  on  I  turned.  I  had  still  a 
parting  shot  to  fire  off. 

8  Paolo  !  ' 

'  Well  ?  ' 

8  Forgive  me  for  disturbing  you.  But  do 
remember  my  theory  of  the  celebrated  nobodies. 
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Well,  wasn't  I  right  ?  What  did  I  say  ?  This 
Zorobabele — for  instance.' 

A  huge  volume  on  law  described  a  half- 
circle  in  the  air,  and  struck  the  door,  which  I 
had  just  shut  behind  me  in  time. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  examples 
of  cases  and  individuals.  They  are  perfectly 
useless  men,  who,  thanks  to  some  inexplicable 
luck,  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  useful 
men's  feet.  In  the  animal  kingdom  these 
phenomena  are  well  known,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  are 
immune  from  these  parasites.  Every  one 
knows  these  people.  They  are  of  all  sizes — both 
great  and  small.  We  have  already  seen  some 
of  the  large  size.  They  talk  business,  and  enjoy 
a  terrific  reputation,  which  they  have  not  raised 
a  finger  to  deserve.  Zorobabele  Calimero 
became  amongst  others,  from  the  day  he  was 
discovered  and  put  into  circulation,  by  merit 
of  the  planetary  system,  a  great  office-holder, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  to  shake  his  position.  Once 
I  endeavoured  to  find  out  where  his  ability 
as  a  minister  lay,  but  I  only  received  for  my 
pains  contempt  from  his  admirers.  One  of 
them,  an  old  snob,  a  hardened  hunter  after 
great  names,   titles,   success,   and  reputation, 
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looked  superciliously  at  me  :  '  And  you  ask 
what  Signor  Calimero  has  done  ?  Who  can 
you  be  to  ask  such  a  question  ?  How  can  you 
judge  of  such  delicate  matters  ?  Don't  you 
see  the  impropriety  of  such  scepticism  ?  You 
want  to  know  what  Signor  Calimero  has  done. 
When  will  these  absurd  questions  end  ?  What 
has  he  done  ?  Where  does  he  come  from  ? 
Who  is  he  ?  These  are  the  kind  of  questions 
I  am  asked.'  And  seizing  his  hat,  my  old  snob 
rushes  angrily  from  the  room. 

I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  never  asked 
for  any  more  information  about  Zorobabele 
Calimero. 


And  the  small  ones  ?  The  small  ones  live 
surrounded  by  little — tiny  little  groups. 
Sometimes  three  individuals  constitute  the 
entire  public  of  a  fourth.  Now  it  is  some  fool 
who  has  the  name  amongst  his  little  group  of 
a  wit ;  now  it  is  some  ugly  hanger-on  of  a 
library,  who  performs  for  his  three  squires,  as 
historian,  musician,  author ;  responding  to 
every  demand,  inventing  if  his  memory  fails, 
ready  to  quote  dates,  facts,  and  authors  wnich 
have  never  existed.  I  knew  one  of  these 
species  some  time  ago.     He  was  a  barrister, 
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named  Osteria  ;  he  walked  softly,  almost  on 
tip-toe,  as  if  he  meant  to  spring  suddenly  from 
behind  on  his  victim,  and  kill  him  unawares. 
When  I  saw  him,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  avoid  him,  my  face  wore  the  expression 
effected  by  a  voyage  on  a  rough  sea.  The 
barrister  Osteria  crossed  the  street  imperturb- 
ably,  quite  indifferent  to  my  annoyance,  and 
called  to  me  in  a  sweet  voice,  '  Excuse  me, 
could  you  tell  me  what  Marguerite  de  Valois 
died  of  ?  '  or  else  '  Quo,  quo,  scelesti,  ruitis  ?  aut 
cur  dexter  is — Aptantur  enses  conditi  ?  Fine 
lines.  You  must  remember  who  wrote  them — 
Horace,  did  he  not  ?  '  This  one  was  the  joy, 
the  consolation,  sun,  moon,  and  the  entire 
firmament  to  six  or  seven  inseparable  idiots, 
who  only  lived  for  him,  thought  with  his  mind, 
surrounded  him  ecstatically,  became  agitated 
at  every  death  of  a  Valois,  or  at  every  disgusting 
verse  with  which  he  deigned  to  entertain  his 
circle.  Judging  me,  no  doubt,  from  the  inno- 
cence of  my  expression,  he  resolved  to  add  me 
to  his  modest  crowd  of  admirers,  and  for 
months  he  would  come  pestering  me  with 
treacherous  questions,  designed  to  impress  me 
with  his  immense  erudition.  And  these 
people's  erudition  is  not  all,  for  think  of  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  which  spring  from  it. 
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One  of  them  is  noted  for  committing  to  memory, 
and  repeating  all  the  numbers  in  the  lotteries 
during  the  last  ten  years — another  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  knowing  exactly  the  names  of  all 
the  Popes  with  the  dates  of  their  birth,  their 
election  and  their  death.  But  the  one  is  not 
solely  occupied  with  lotteries,  or  the  other  with 
the  Popes.  They  pronounce  sentence  on  every 
subject,  pass  judgment  with  acerbity  on  men 
and  things,  and  their  audience  applaud,  take 
notes,  swear  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  greatest 
honours,  and  the  most  brilliant  glory ;  and  they 
lose  their  heads,  and  think  themselves  capable 
of  the  highest  flights,  spending  their  lives  in 
waiting  for  something  that  will  make  them  fly. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  enjoyed  help- 
ing the  barrister  Osteria  to  fly,  not  on  wings, 
but  from  the  seventh  story  of  a  house.  His 
persistence  in  letting  me  know  that  he  had  read 
some  hundreds  of  learned  volumes,  ended  in 
becoming  insolence.  He  never  allowed  me  to 
open  my  mouth,  he  never  treated  my  judg- 
ment with  the  smallest  consideration,  nor 
would  he  admit  that  any  man  living  was  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  any  opinion  has  not  L^en 
expressed  by  Bacone  da  Verulamio,  or  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti  or  St.  Augustine,  or  by  some  in- 
supportable Greek  ;    in  his  eyes  it  is  a  heresy. 
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Since  the  fifteenth  century  no  line  has  been 
written  which  merits  the  least  attention,  and 
the  lawyer  starts  off,  quoting  the  names  of  all 
the  celebrated  scoundrels  who  have  poisoned 
humanity  with  their  knowledge,  their  useless 
books,  and  their  grammatical  disputes.  And 
he  then  relates  how  the  best  reviews  made  offers 
to  him  to  express  the  gist  of  all  his  ideas  in  his 
ponderous   works,    and   that   he   had   always 

refused — because 

Because — really,  I  don't  know.  I  have 
never  understood  why  Osteria  obstinately 
refused  such  advantageous  offers.  He  was 
modest,  no  doubt,  like  all  the  celebrated 
nobodies — and  like  the  snail,  he  would  only 
live  in  his  shell.  And  then  the  editor  of  the 
leading  review  would  run  after  him,  imploring 
him,  tearing  his  hair,  threatening  to  put  an  end 
to  himself  by  an  early  and  violent  death,  but 
all  without  moving  him  from  his  dignified 
reserve.  So  he  says  !  I  myself  have  never 
seen  an  editor  of  a  paper  stop  a  moment  from 
eating  his  lunch  while  he  waited  for  an  article 
of  mine  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  him 
hurry  it  on,  to  spare  me  the  annoyance  of  seeing 
my  article  thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
But  all  this,  recited  to  the  admiring  circle,  gives 
the  five  or  six  idiots  who  compose  it  an  exalted 
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idea  of  the  extraordinary  intellect  of  the 
barrister  Osteria.  What  talent  the  man  has  ! 
The  final  word  in  contemporary  literature. 
He  could  write  a  masterpiece,  if  he  would. 
There  is  no  one  like  him  for  masterpieces  ! 


Printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  His  Majesty 
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tures in  Wonderland.  With  13  plates 
in  Colour  and  numerous  Black-and-  White 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.  net. 

Carthage  of  The  Phoenicians.  See 
Moore. 


Castilian  Days.     See  Hay. 

Cathedral    Cities    of    England.      See 

Gilbert. 
Cathedral      Cities     of     France.       See 

Marshall. 
Catherine  Sforza.     See  Pasolini. 

CENTURY  OFGERMAN  LYRICS. 
See  German. 

CHAMBERS,   C.   Haddon. 

The  Awakening.     A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 

i6mo.  Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Tyranny  of  Tears.    A  Comedy  in 
Four  Acts.    Paper,  is.  6d.\  cloth,  2s.  bd. 
Characters  of  Romance.    See  Nicholson. 

Charles  III.  of  Naples.     See  Baddeley. 

Chase,    Pauline.     See  Peter  Pan's  Post 

Bag. 
CHESNUT,   M.   B.     A  Diary  from 

Dixie,  as  Written  by  Mary  Boykin  Ches- 

nut,    1859-61.      Demy   8vo.      Illustrated. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Children  and  the   Pictures,  The.     See 

Tennant. 
China  and  the  Allies.     See  Landor. 
Chinese    Literature,    A    History    of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 

CHITTENDEN,  R.  H.,  Ph.D.,LL.D. 

The  Nutrition  of  Man.    Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo,  14J.  net. 
Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  14J.  net. 

CLARKE,  K.  E.  The  Dominant 
Seventh.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Clash  of  Empires.     See  Thirlmere. 

CLAY,  Mrs.  A  Belle  of  the  Fifties. 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama,  cover- 
ing Social  and  Political  Life  in  Washington 
and  the  South  1853-66.  Put  into  narra- 
tive form  by  Ada  Sterling.  Demy  8vo. 
Illustrated.     10s.  bd.  net. 

COLERIDGE,  Lord,  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge.  With  Portraits.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  30J.  net. 
COLERIDGE, SAMUEL  TAYLOR 
Lettersof.  Edited  by  E.  H.Coleridge. 

Portraits    and    Illustrations.      2      vols. 

Demy  8vo.    £1  12s. 
Anima    Poet;e.      From   the  unpublished 

Note-books  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.     Cr.    8vo. 

7s.  6d. 


Coleridge,     S.     T.       See    Heinemann's 

Favourite  Classics. 
COLLINS,  Florence.    Thf.  Ludding- 

TONS.     A  Novel.     6s. 
COLMORE,    G. 

Love  for   a   Key.    Paper,  2s.    6d.  net ; 
cloth,  3s.  net.    (Pioneer  Series.) 
COLOMB,     Admiral     (and     others). 

The  Great  War  of  189-.    Illustrated 

8vo.    6s. 
COLQUHOUN,  Archibald  R.     Dan 

to    Beersheba.       Work  and  Travel  in 

Four  Continents.     With  Portraits.     Demy 

8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

COMPAYRE,  J.    G.    Abelakd.      See 

Great  Educators. 
COMPTON,      C.      G.        Her      Own- 
Devices.     Paper,  2s.  6d.;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

(Pioneer  Series.) 
COMYNS-CARR,     Mrs.       Cottage 

Folk.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
CONFESSIONS    OF    AN    AMBI- 
TIOUS MOTHER.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

net. 
Congo,  The  British   Case  in  French. 

See  Morel. 
CONRAD,  J. 

Typhoon.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Nigger  of  the  "  Narcissus."    Cr. 
8vo.  6*. 

( With  F.  M.  Hueffer.)    The  Inheritors. 
Cr.  8vo.    65. 
Conrad  and  Hus.    Water  Lilies.    See 

Garden  Library. 
CONTEMPORARY    MEN    OF 

LETTERS     SERIES.     i6mo, 
is.  6d.  net  each. 

Walter    Pater.    By    Ferris    Greenslet. 
With  Portrait. 

William  B.  Yeats.     By  H.  S.  Krans. 
Portrait. 

Bret   Harte.    By  Henry   W.   Roynton. 
Portrait. 

A.  C.  Swinburne.    By  George  Edward 
Woodberry. 

Anatole  France.    By  George  Brandes. 
Conventional  Lies  of  our  Civilisation. 

See  Nordau. 
COOK,  F.   A.    Through  the  First 

Antarctic  Night.     Coloured  Plates  and 

many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.    20s.  net. 
COOK,  T.  A.     Eclipse  and  O'kelly. 

Beinga  complete  history.so  far  as  is  known, 

of  that  celebrated  English  thoroughbred,  of 

his    breeder,  and    his   subsequent  owners. 

Royal  8vo.     Illustrated.     21s.  net.     Large 

Paper  Edition.    £3  3s.  net. 
Cookery,    A    Guide   to    Modern.     See 

Escoffier. 


Cookery,  Practical  Lessons  in.     See 

Bendall. 

Cooking  and  Serving,  Practical.    See 
Hill. 

Cook's  Decameron,  The.    See  Waters. 

Corea.     See  Landor,  Hamilton,  and  Hul- 
burt. 

Corrected  Impressions.    See  Saintsbury. 

Correggio,  Antonio   Allegri  da.      See 
Ricci. 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES.     How  to 

Build,  Buy,  and  Fit  Them  Up.  By  "  Home 
Counties."    Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Country  Day  by  Day,  The. 

See  Robinson. 

Country  of  Jesus,  The.     See  Serao. 

Countryside   Chronicle.    See  Bensusan. 

COUPERUS,  L.  Footsteps  of  Fate. 
See  International  Library. 

COURTNEY,  W.  L.  Undine.  A 
Dream  Play.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

CRACKANTHORPE,  H. 

Last  Studies.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Sentimental  Studies.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Wreckage.    Cr.  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

CRACKANTHORPE,   Mrs.,B.A. 
Letters  of  Diana  Lady  Chesterfield 

to  Her  Daughter  and  Sister.     Cr. 

8vo,  2r.  net. 
Milly's  Story.    Paper,  2S.  6d.  net ;  cloth, 

3-r.  net.     (Pioneer  Series.) 

CRANE,  S. 

Active  Service.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
The  Third  Violet.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Open  Boat.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Bowery  Tales  (Maggie.George's  Mother). 

Cr.  8vo.    6r. 
The  Little  Regiment.     Paper,  2s.  6d. 

net;  cl0th.3s.net.    (Pioneer  Series.) 
Maggie.    Cr.  8vo.     2s. 
The    Black    Riders.      Verses.     i6mo. 

Leather,  31.  net. 

CRESSON,  W.  P.,F.R.G.S.  Persia: 
The  Awakening  East.  Demy  8vo,  Illus- 
trated.   12s.  6d.  net. 

Cricket  in  Many  Climes.     See  Warner. 

Criminal  Prosecution  and  Capital 
Punishment  of  Animals.    See  Evans. 

Critical  Kit-Kats.    See  Gosse. 

Cromwell  to  Wellington,  From.     See 

Wilkinson. 


CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM,  R.B. 
A  Vanished  Arcadia.    Demy  8vo.    gs. 
Hernando  de  Soto.    Demy  8vo.    6s. 
Thirteen  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

DAINTY  NATURE   SERIES. 

Among  the  Water-Fowl.  By  H.  K. 
Job.    Illustrated.    4to.    55.  net. 

Nature  Biographies.  The  Lives  of 
Some  Everyday  Butterflies,  Moths,  Grass- 
hoppers, and  Flies.  By  Clarence  Moores 
Weed.    Illustrated.    4to.     5s.  net. 

How  toi Attract  the  Birds,  and  Other 
Talk  about  Bird  Neighbours.  By 
Neltje  Blanchan.  Illustrated.  4to. 
§f.  net. 

The  Nature  Study  Idea.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey.    Illustrated.     4to.     5s.  net. 

The  Brook  Book.  By  M.  R.  Miller. 
Illustrated.     4to.     5s.  net. 

DALLMEYER,  T.  R.  Telephoto- 
graphy. Many  plates  and  diagrams. 
4to.     ie,s.  net. 

Dan  to  Beersheba.     See  Colquhoun. 

DANBY,  F. 

An  Incomplete  Etonian.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Sphinx's  Lawyer.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
3accarat.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Pigs  in  Clover.    Cr.  8vo.    6.r.  and  6d. 

Dancing,  A  History  of.     See  Vuillier. 

D'ANNUNZIO.G.    (From  the  Italian 

of-) 
Francesca  da  Rimini.       iomo    Paper, 

is.  6d.     Sm.  4to.     Portrait.     $s. 
The  Child  of  Pleasure.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Victim.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Triumph  of  Death.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks.    Cr.  8vo, 

6s. 
The  Flame  of  Life.     Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

Dante  and  his  Time.    See  Federn. 

Dartmoor  Prison,  The  Story  of.     See 

Thomson. 

DAVIDSON,  J. 

Aristotle.    See  Great  Educators. 
Rousseau.    See  Great  Educators. 

DAVIS,  R.  H. 

Real  Soldiers  of   Fortune.    Crown 

8vo.    Illustrated.     6s. 
Captain  Macklin.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Ranson's  Folly.    Cr.  8vo.     6.r. 
Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  The.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
Soldiers  of  Fortune.      Cr.  8vo.      6s. 

and  6d. 
The  King's  Jackal.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
In  the  Fog.    Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


DAWSON,  A.J. 

Hidden  Manna.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Joseph  Khassan.     Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

African  Nights  Entertainment.    Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel.    Cr. 
8vo.     6  s. 

God's  Foundling.    Cr.  8vo.    ■zs. 
DAWSON,  C.  A.    Idylls  of  Woman- 
hood.   Fcap.  8vo.     §s. 
DAWSON-SCOTT,    C.    A. 

Treasure  Trove.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Burden.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Story  of  Anna  BeAMES.     Cr.  8vo-     6s. 
Days  in  Hellas.     See  Moore. 
DE    BOIGNE.   Comtesse— Memoirs 

<ii\     Edited  from  the  Original  MS.  by  M. 

Charles  Niccoullaud.     Vol.  i,  1781-1814. 

Vol.    2,    1815-1819.      Vol.   3,     1820-1830. 

With  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  net  each. 

DECLE,  L.    Trooper  3809.  Illustrated- 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
De  Garmo.     See  Great  Educators. 

DE    GONCOURT,    E.   and  J. 

Letters    and    Leaves    from     thkir 
Journals.   2  vols.   Portraits.   8vo.   32J. 

Renee     Maupkrin.      See    Century    ot 
French  Romance. 
DE    GUERVILLE,     A.    B.       New 

Egypt.    183  Illustrations.    Demy8vo,  iar. 

net. 
DE  HEUSSEY,  Vicomte.     (From  the 

French  of).     Villiers  de  L'Isi.e  Adam  : 

His    Life  and  Works.    Portrait.    Cr. 

8vo.     10 s.  6d. 

De  Joinville,  Memoirs  of  Prince.  See 
Great  Lives  and  Events. 

DE  LAUNAY,  L.  The  World's 
Gold.  With  Introduction  by  Charles  A. 
Conant.     Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

DE  LOUP,  M.  The  American  Salad- 
Book.    Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

DE  MORGAN,  W. 
Joseph  Vance.    Cr.  8vo,  6/. 
Alice-for-Short.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Somehow  Good.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Denmark.     See  Weitemeyer. 

DE  NOLHAC,  P.  Versailles  and 
the  Trianons.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
Ren6  Benet.  Demy  8vo,  \6s.  net.  Edi- 
tion de  Luxe,  £2  2s.  net. 

DE  PRATZ,  Claire.  EveNorris.  Cr. 

8vo,  6s. 
DE    PRESSENSE,    F.      Cardinal 

Manning.  (From  the  French).  Cr.  8vo,  55. 


De  Ruincey  Memorials.     See  Japp. 

DE  QUINCEY,  Posthumous  Works 
OF.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  Suspiria  de  Profundus, 
&c.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.  Vol.  II.  Conversation 
and  Coleridge,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Desert  (The)  and  the  Sown.     See  Bell. 

d'HUMIERES,  Vicomte  R. 
Through  Isle  and  Empire.  Introduction 

by  Rudyard  Kipling.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Diary  from  Dixie,  A.     See  Chestnut. 
DIBBS,    B.     In  Summer   Isles.     Cr 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 
DICEY,  Edward.    The  Egypt  of  the 

Future.    Cr.  8vo,  y.  6d.  net. 
Dickens,    Charles.      See   Heinemann's 

Favourite  Classics. 
DICKINSON,  H,  N. 

Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Rannard.    Cr.  8vo, 
6s. 

Things  that  ark  C.-esars.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Keddy.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
DIXON,    E.    H.     The    Story    of    a 

Modern  Woman.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
DOBSON,    A.      William    Hogarth. 

Introduction   by    Sir    Walter    Armstrong. 

Illustrated.     Imperial  4to,  £$  $s.  net;  also 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Demy  8vo,  6s. 

net. 
DODD,  A.  B.    In  the  Palaces  of  the 

Sultan.    Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  \6s.  net. 
Dog  Book,  The.     See  Watson. 
Dog  Day,  A.     See  Emanuel. 
DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN  FICTION,  THE.    Cr.  Svo. 
4s.  each  volume. 

The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House.  By 
E.  Hough. 

Parlous  Times.  By  David  Dwight  Wells. 

Lords  of  the  North.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut. 

The  Chronic  Loafer.  By  Nelson  Lloyd. 

Her    Mountain    Lovf,r.      By    Hamlin 
Garland. 

Sister  Carrie.    By  Theodore  Dreiser. 

The  Darlingtons.    By  E.  E.  Peake. 

The  Diary  of  a  Freshman.    By  C.  M. 
Flandrau. 

A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer.     By  Nelson 
Lloyd. 

In  Ole  Virginia.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
The  Beleaguered  Forest.    ByEliaW. 

Peattie. 
The  Great  God  Success.      By  John 
Graham. 
Donne,  Life  and  Letters  of  John.    See 

Gosse. 
DOOLEY,  Observations  by  Mr.  3*.  6d. 
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DOOLEY'S  Opinions,  Mr.  Cr.  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

DOOLEY'S  Philosophy,  Mr.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 

DOWDEN,E.  A  History  of  French 
Literature.  See  Literatures  of  the  World. 

DOWSON,  E.  (and  A.  Moore).  A 
Comedy  of  Masks.     Cr.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

Drama,  The.     See  Irving. 

Driving.     See  Ware  and  Underhill. 

DREISER,  T.  Sister  Carrie.  See 
Dollar  Library. 

DUDENEY,  Mrs.  H.  E. 

Rachel  Lorian.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Orchard  Thief.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Wise  Woods.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Spindle  and  Plough.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Folly  Corner.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wickex. 
Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Story  of  Susan.    Cr.  8vo,  65. 

A  Man  with   a  Maid.     Paper,  25.  6d. 
net;  cloth.35.net.     (Pioneer  Series.) 
DUDENEY,  H.  E. 

The  Canterbury  Puzzles  and  Other 
Curious  Problems.  Crown  8vo.  Illus- 
trated.   35.  6d. 

DUNSANY,  Lord.  Time  and  the 
Gods.  With  10 full-page  Illustrations  by 
S.  H.  Sime.     4to.     6s.  net. 

DU  TOIT,  S.  J,  Rhodesia,  Past  and 
Present.    Illustrated.     8vo,  7s.  6d. 

East,  The  Awakening  of  the.  See 
Leroy-Beaulien. 

Eclipse.     See  Cook. 

EDGREN    AND    BURNET.      The 

French  and  English  Word  Book.    8vo. 
Cloth,  105. ;  half  morocco,  165. 

EDWARDS,  A.  H.  Kakemono. 
Japanese  Sketches  and  Studies.  Cr.  8vo, 
75.  6d.  net. 

EDWARDS,  O.  Japanese  Plays 
and  Playfellows.  Coloured  Plates  jrom 
Japanese  originals.     8vo.     105.  net. 

Efficient  Life,  The.     See  Gulick. 
Egypt  of  the  Future.     See  Dicey. 

Elers,   Captain,    Memoirs     of.        See 

Monson. 
ELLESMERE,  The  Earl  of. 

Jem  Carruthers.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 

Mrs.  Peter  Liston.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

The  Standertons.     Cr.  8vo.65. 


ELLWANGET?,  E.  H. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Table.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     125.  net. 

ELLWANGER,  H.   B.      The  Rose. 

KfflO.       55. 

ELSON,  Robert.  The  Magnate.  Cr. 
8vo,  65. 

EMANUEL,  W.  A  Dog  Day.  Pictures 
in  Colour  by  Cecil  Aldin.  4to.  25.  6d. 
net. 

English  Hours.     See  James. 

English  Literature.  An  Illustrated 
Recori.     See  Garnett  and  Gosse. 

English  Literature.     SeeGos->e. 

ESCOFFIER,  A.  A  Guide  to 
Modern  Cookery.  Demy  8vo.  With 
portrait.     125.  6d.  net. 

Essays  of  an  Ex -Librarian.  See 
Garnett. 

Eternal  Conflict,  The.     See  Paterson. 

EVANS.  E.  P. 

Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal 
Psychology.    Cr.  8vo.    95. 

Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.  Many  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.     cjs. 

The  Criminal  Prosecution  and  Capi- 
tal Punishment  of  Animals.  Fron- 
tispiece.    Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

EVERYBODY'S    PARIS.       A 

Practical  Guide.  Many  Illustrations, 
Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  2s. 
net ;   paper,  15.  net. 

EVERY  CHILD'S  LIBRARY. 

Each  vol.  Fcap.  cloth,  15.  6d.  net ; 
Leather,  25.  net. 

One  for  Wod  and  One  for  Lok  ;  or, 
asgard,  mldguard,  and  utgard. 

The  Old,  Old  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Sigaud  the  Dragon-Slayer  :  a  Twice- 
told  Tale. 

The  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Sir  Roger  1  de  Coverley. 

Uncle  Toby. 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

Brave  Beowulf. 

Evolutional      Ethics      and      Animal 

Psychology.     See  Evans. 

Fashion  in  Paris.     See  Uzanne. 
Father  and  Son.     See  Gosse. 


Favourite  Classics.     See  Heinemann. 

FEDERN,  K.  Danteand  His  Time- 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

FELDMANN,  Constantine.  The 
Revolt  of  the  "  Potemkin."  Trans- 
lated by  Constance  Garnett.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
net. 

Felicity  in  France.     See  Maud. 

FENWICK,  E.,   M.A.,  LL.D. 
Geometry  for  Schools  (The  Theorems). 
8vo.     is.  6d. 

FERNALD,  C.  B.  Chinatown 
Stories.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

FERRERO,  Guglielmo.  Thb 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome. 
5  vols.  I.  The  Em  Dire  Builders.  II. 
Julius  Caesar.  III.  The  Fall  of  an  Aristo- 
cracy. IV.  Rome  and  Egypt.  V.  East 
and   West.     Demy  8vo.     Each  6s.  net. 

FERRUGIA,    G.      Woman's   Folly. 

See  International  Library. 
Fielding,  the  Works   of.      See  Pickering 

Club  Classics. 
Fijians.     See  Thomson. 
Fire  Brigade,  The  Decay  of  London's. 

See  Phoenix. 
FITCH,  Sir  J.    Thomas  and  Matthew 

Arnold.     See  Great  Educators. 
FITZMAURICE  -  KELLY,    J.      A 

History  of  Spanish  Literature.    See 

Literatures  of  the  World. 
FITZPATRICK,  Sir  J.  P. 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  Library 
Edition,      8vo,       105.      net ;      Popular 
Edition,    Cr.    8vo,    zs.    6d.  net ;    Dutch 
Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
The  Outspan.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
FLANDRAU,  C.  H.     The  Diary  of 

a  Freshman.     See  Dollar  Library. 
FLEMING,     Mrs.       A     Pinchbeck 

Goddess.    Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 
Flying  Lesson.     See  Tobin. 
Fool  of  the  World,  The.     See  Symons. 
Forbidden  Land,  In  the.     Sec  Landor. 

Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard,  The.  See 
Williams. 

FORHERSEX.  Pages  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Young  Girl.     Cr.  8vo,  2s. 

FOTHERGILL,  J.  Oriole's  Daugh- 
ter.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

Fothergills  of  Ravenstonedale,  The. 
See  Thornton. 

FRANCE,  Anatole.  See  Illustrated 
Cameos. 


France,  A  Little  Tour  in.     See  James. 

France  in  1802.     See  Yorke. 

FRANZOS,  K.  E.  The  Chief  Justut.. 
(From  the  German.)  See  International 
Library. 

FRASER,   W.   A.    Thoroughbreds. 

Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
FREDERIC,  H. 
The  Copperhead  and  other  STORIES. 

Cr.  8vo,  3f.  6d. 
Gloria  Munoi.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
■  >  n  >,        as. 

The  Market  Place.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

FREE,  Richard.   Seven  Years' Hard. 
A  record  of  pioneering  in  the  East  End  of 
London.    Cr.  8vo,  5^.  net. 

French  and  English  Word  Book,  The. 
See  Edgien  and  Burnet. 

French  Criminals.     See  Irving. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.  See 
Literatures  of  the  World. 

French  People,  The.     See  Hassell. 

French  Revolution  :  Romances  of.  See 
Lenotre. 

French  Songs  of  Old  Canada.  See 
Robertson. 

FRENILLY,  Baron  de.  Recollections 
of  (1768-1828).  Edited  by  Arthur  Chu- 
QUET.    Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  xos.  net. 

Frenzied  Finance,     See  Lawson. 

FRIED,  A.  H.  The  Diary  of  a  Con- 
DEMNED  Man.  (From  the  German.)  Cr. 
8vo,  2S.  6d. 

Friend  of  the  Queen,  A.  See  Great 
Lives  and  Events. 

Froebel.     See  Great  Educators. 

From  the  Hills  of  Dream.  See  Macleod. 

FRYE,  Major  W.  E.  After  Water- 
loo. Reminiscences  of  European  Travel 
(1815-1819).  Edited  with  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Salomon  REINACH.  Demy8vo, 
iac  net. 

FURTWANGLER,  A.  Master- 
pieces of  Greek  Sculpture.  Many 
full-page  plates,  and  text  illustrations.  Imp. 
8vo,  ^3  3J.  net. 

Gainsborough.     See  Armstrong. 

GALSWORTHY,  J. 
Fraternity.     Cr.  8vo,  6s 
The  Country  House.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Island  Pharisees.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Man  of  Property.     Cr.  8vo,  6s.  and 
6d. 

Games,  The  Book  of  Indoor  and 
Outdoor.     See  Kingsland. 


GARDEN  LIBRARY,  THE. 

Roses  and  how  to  Grow  them.      A 

Manual  for  growing  Roses  in  the  Garden 

and  under  Glass.     Cr.  8vo.     Illustrated. 

is.  6d.  net. 

Ferns  and  how  to  Grow  them.  By 

G.  A.  Woolson.    Cr.  8vo.     Illustrated. 

is.  6d.  net. 

Daffodills,   Narcissus  and  how   to 

grow  them  as  Hardy  Plants  and 

for  Cut  Flowers.    By  A.  M.  Kirby. 

Cr  8vo.    Illustrated.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Water-Lilies  and  how  to  Grow  them. 

With  chapters  on  the  proper  making  of 

ponds  and  the  use  of  accessory  plants. 

By  Henry  S.  Conrad  and  Henri 

Hus.    Cr.  8vo.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  net. 

GARLAND,     H.       Her     Mountain 

Lover.     See   Dollar  Library. 
GARMO.  C.  de.      Herbart  and  the 

Herbartians.     See  Great  Educators. 
GARNETT,  O.     Petersburg  Tales. 

Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
GARNETT,  R.     Essays    of    an    Ex- 
Librarian.     Cr.  8vo,  7s.  bd. 
GARNETT,  R.  and  GOSSE,  E. 
English   Literature.      An  Illustrated 
Record.    In  four  volumes.    Imperial  8vo. 
Cloth,    ;£3  net  per  set ;     half   leather, 
£4  4s.  net  per  set. 
Vol.  I.     From  the  beginnings  to  the  Age 
of  Henry  VIII.    By  Richard  Garnett. 
Vol.  II.    From  the  Age  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  Age  of  Milton.     By  Richard  Gar- 
nett and  Edmund  Gosse. 
Vol.  III.    From  the  Age  of  Milton  to  the 

Age  of  Johnson.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Vol.  IV.     From  the  Age  of  Johnson  to  the 
Age  of  Tennyson.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Gases,   The    Physical   Properties   of. 

See  Kimball. 
GAULOT,    P.      A    Friend    of    the 

Queen.     See  Great  Lives  and  Events. 
GAUNT,  Mary,   and  ESSEX,  J.  R. 

Fools  Rush  in.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Geodesy.     See  Gore. 
Gay  Dog,  A.     See  Aldin. 
Geometry.     See  Fenwick. 
Genius  and  Degeneration.    SeeHixsch. 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,  The. 

See  Whistler. 
German  Literature,  a  History  of.    See 

Literatures  of  the  World. 
GERMAN   LYRICS,  A  Century  of. 
Translated  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker. 
Fcap.  8vo.     3-r.  bd. 
Germany,  Imperial,     See  Whitman. 
GERRARE,   W.      Greater    Russia. 
A  Map  and  many  Illustrations.     8vo,  10s. 


GHOSH,   S.    X.     A  Thousand  and 

One  Indian  Nights.  Illus.  Cr.  8vo,  55. 
GILBERT,  George. 
Cathedral  Cities  of  England.     With 
bo  Reproductions  in  Colour  from  Water- 
colours  by  W.  W.  Collins,   R.  I.    Demy 
8vo,  16j.net. 
GILCHRIST,  M. 
The  Courtesy  Dame.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Reggar's  Manor.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 
GILES,  H.  A.    A  History  of  Chinese 
Literature.     See    Literatures    of    the 
World. 
GLASGOW,  E. 
The  Voice  of  the  People.   Cr.  8vo,  bs. 
and  25. 
Golden  Heart,  The.     See  Jacob. 
Golden  Threshold,  The.     See  Naidu. 

GOLM,  R.  The  Old  Adam  and  the 
New  Eve.  (From  the  German.)  See 
International  Library. 

GOLTHER,  W.  Richard  Wagner. 
See  Illustrated  Cameos. 

GONNARD,  P.  The  Exile  of  St. 
Helena.  The  last  phase  in  Fact  and  Fic- 
tion.    Demy  8vo.     Illustrated,     xos.  net. 

GONTCHAROFF,  J.  A  Common 
Story.     See  International  Library. 

GORDON,  Major  Sir  Evans.  The 
Alien  Immigrant.  Many  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.     bs.  net. 

GORE,  J.  H.  Geodesy.  Cr.  Svo.  Illus- 
trated.   55. 

GORKI,  M.   TheOrloff  Couple  and 

Malva.     With  Portrait.   Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Gorki,  Maxim.     See  Illustrated  Cameos. 

GOSSE,  E. 

Father  and  Son.     Demy  8vo.     With 

Frontispiece.     8s.  6d.  net. 
English     Literature.      A     Portrait 

Edition  with  72  Full  page  Portraits  in 

Photogravure  and  Half  Tone.     Large 

cr.  8vo,  js.  6d. 
King  Erik.      A    Tragedy.      Fcap.   8vo. 

55.  net. 
The  Autumn  Garden  (Poems).     Demy 

8vo,  55.  net. 
On  Viol  and  Flute.    Fcap.  8vo.   35.  &*• 

net. 
In    Russet   and    Silver.      Fcap.    8vo. 

y.  6d.  net. 
Firdausi  in  Exile  and  Other  Poems. 

Fcap.  8vo.    3*.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne. 

Two  volumes.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo. 

24s.  net. 
Hypolympia;    or,   the  Gods   in  the 

Island.     Fcap.  8vo.    55.  net. 
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GOSSE,  E.  (continued.) 
French  Profiles.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
Seventeenth-Century   Studies.     Cr. 

8vo.    7s.  6d. 
Critical  Kit-Kats.    Cr.  8vo     7s.  6d. 
The  Secret  of  Narcisse.    Cr.  8vo.     5*. 
Questions    at    Issue.     Limited   large 
paper  edition,  25*.  net.     (7s.  6d.  out  of 
print). 
Gossip  in  a  Library.    Limited  large  paper 
edition.    25j.net.    (7s.  6d.  out  of  print). 
A  History  of  Modern  English  Litera- 
ture.   See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
The  Naturalist  of  the   Sea-shore. 

See  Great  Lives  and  Events. 
English  Literature.      An  Illustrated 
Record.     See  Garnett. 
Gossip  in  a  Library.     See  Gosse. 
GRAHAM,    J.        The    Great    God 

SUCCESS.     See  Dollar  Library. 
Grammar  of  Life.     See  Wrench. 
Granada.     See  Williams. 
GRAND,  S. 
The  Heavenly  Twins.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Our  Manifold  Nature.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

,,  11  ii  2  s. 

Ideala.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Beth  Book.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
,,       n         ■>  ••         2S- 

,,        ,,        ,,       PaperCover,u.net. 
The  Tenor  and  the  Boy.     Cr.   8vo. 
is.  6d.  net. 
GRANVILLE,  C.  Mrs.  John  Foster 

Cr.  8vo.     3-f.  6d. 
GRAS,  F. 
The  Reds  of  the  Midi.    Cr.  8vo.    is. 
The  White  Terror.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
The  Terror.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
GRAY.  Maxwell. 
The  Forest  Chapel.  Fcap.  8vo.     $s. 
Richard  Rosny.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Four-leaved  Clover.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  World's  Mercy.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  House  of  Hidden  Treasure.    Cr. 

8vo.    6s.  and  6d. 
The  Last  Sentence.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Sweethearts  and  Friends.     Cr.   8vo. 
6f. 
GREAT  LIVES  AND  EVENTS. 
Uniformly  bound  in  cloth.     Demy  8vo. 
6s.  each  volume. 
Behrs,  C.  A.     Recollections  of  Count  Leo 

Tolstoy. 
Gaulot,  P.  A  Friend  of  the  Queen. 
Gosse,  E.  The  Naturalist  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  The  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse. 
MASSON,  F.  Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex. 
Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Many 
Illustrations. 


GREAT    LIVES    AND    EVENTS 
(continued. ) 
Von   Embden,   L.     The  Family  Life  of 

Heinrich  Heine. 
Waliszkwski,  K.     Peter  the  Great. 
The  Romance  of  an  Empress. 
The  Story  of  a  Throne. 
Marysienka,  Queen  of  Poland. 
GREAT  EDUCATORS,  THE. 

A  series  of  volumes  by  eminent  writers, 
presenting   in    their    entirety    "A  Bio- 
graphical  History  of  Education"    Cr. 
8vo.    5*.  per  volume. 
Bowen,  H.  C.    Froebel  and  Education  by 

Self-Activity. 
Compaykk,  J.  G.    Abelard,  the  Origin  and 

Early  History  of  Universities. 
Davidson,  T.    Aristotle,  and  the  Ancient 
Educational  Ideals. 
Rousseau,  and  Education  according  to 
Nature. 
De  Garmo,  C.     Herbart  and  the  Herbar- 

tians. 
Fitch,    Sir    J.     Thomas    and    Matthew 

Arnold. 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.     Horace  Mann,  and  the 
Common  School  Revival  in  the  United 
States. 
Hughes,  T.     Loyola  and  the  Educational 

System  of  the  Jesuits. 
Pinloche,A.    Pestalozzi  and  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Modern  Elementary  School. 
West,  A.  F.     Alcuin.and  the  Rise  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 
GREAT  MASTERS,  1400-1800. 
Photogravure    reproductions  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  most  famous  painters.     Intro- 
duction by  Sir  M.  Conway.    Now  complete. 
100  Plates  in  Portfolio.     Price  £$  net. 
Greek      Literature,     A      History      of 

Ancient.     See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
Greek    Sculpture,     Masterpieces    of. 

See  Furtwangler. 

Greeks,  The  .Story  of  the.    See  Guerber. 

GREENSLET,      Ferris.         Walter 

Pater.     See     Contemporary     Men     of 

Letters. 

GRIFFITHS,    A.    B.      Manual    of 

Bacteriology.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

GROOS,  Carl.      The  Play   of,  Man. 

Cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
GROSVENOR,  C.    The    Bands    of 

Orion.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

GUERBER,  H.   A.     The  Story  of 

the  Greeks.    Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

GULICK,   Luther    H.,    M.D.      The 

Efficient  Life.    Crown  8vo.    3.1.6^.  net. 

GUYAU,  M.  J.    The   Non-Religion 

of  the  Future.     Demy  8vo.     17s.  net. 
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GYP.    Little  Bob.    Paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Cloth,  Out  of  Print.  (Pioneer  Series.) 
Habsburgs,  The  Realm  of  the.      See 

Whitman. 
Hafiz.     See  Bell. 

HALL,  G.     Verses.     i2mo.     3*.  6d. 
HAMILTON   Angus.    Korea.     Map 
and  many  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15J. 
net. 
HAMILTON,  Cosmo.  Duke's  Son.  6s. 
HAMILTON,  M. 
Cut  Laurels.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Freedom  of  Henry  Meredith.   6s. 
Across  an  Ulster  Bog.   Cr.  8vo.   Paper, 
■2S.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  net   (Pioneer  Series.) 
HAMILTON,    Myra.      The     Pinero 
Birthday  Book.     i6mo.    2s.  6d. 
Kingdoms  Curious.     With  Illustrations 
by  Arthur  Rackham,  H.  R.  Miller,  and 
others.    4to.     $s. 
HARE,  The  late    A.   J.   C.   and    St. 
Clair   Baddeley.      Sicily.       With    Map, 
Plans,  and  36  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

3s- 
HARRY,  Myriam    The  Conquest  of 

Jerusalem.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Harte  (Bret).      See  Contemporary  Men 

Men  of  Letters. 
HARTLEBEN,  O.  E.     Love's  Car- 
nival. A  Play  in  4  Acts.    i6mo.  Paper, 

is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
HASSALL,  A.    The  French  People. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Hassall.     See  Aldin  and  Hassall. 
HAUPTMANN,  G. 

Lonely    Lives.         |  The  Weavers. 

The  Sunken  Bell.  |  Hannele. 

i6mo,  paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

HAY,  Hon.  J.    Castilian  Days.    Many 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Penned.    Pott  4to. 
105.  net. 
Hay  Fever  and  its  Successful  Treat- 
ment.   See  Hollopeter. 
Heat   as   a    Form    of    Energy.       See 

Thurston. 
HEATON,    A.      Beauty    and    Art. 

Cr.  8vo.    65. 
HEIJERMANS,   H.      The    Ghetto. 

i6mo.  Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  25.  6d. 
HEINE,  H.,  The  Family  Life  of.  See 
Great  Lives  and  Events. 
The  Salon.  Letters  on  Art,  Music, 
Popular  Life  and  Politics  in  Paris. 
Translated  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  55. 
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HEINE,  H. 

The  Works  or.  In  12  Volumes.  Library 
edition.  Cr.  8vo.  5s.  per  vol.  Prose 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  G.  Leland. 
In  eight  volumes. 

I.     Florentine  Nights,  Schnabelewopski, 
Rabbi  of  Bacharach  and  Shakespeare's 
Maidens  and  Women. 
II.,  III.     Pictures  of  Travel,  1823-1828. 
IV.    The  Salon:  Letters  on  Art,  Music, 

etc. 
V.,  VI.    Germany. 

VII.,    VIII.     French    Affairs  :    Letters 
from  Paris,  1832,  and  Lutetia. 

Poetical  Works.    In  four  volumes. 
I.  The  Book  of  Songs. 
II.  New  Poems,  and  Atta  Troll. 

III.  Germany. 

IV.  Romancero,   Book    III.,  and   Last 

Poems. 

HEINEMANNS    FAVOURITE 
CLASSICS. 

Each   Volume  with  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. Cloth  6d.  net ;  Limp  Leather,  is.  net. 
Addison.  Joseph,  Selected  Essays  of. 
With  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Arnold, Matthew, Selected  Poems  of. 
With  Introduction  by  Arthur  Waugh. 
2  Vols. 
Bronte,  Emily,  Poems  of.      With  In- 
troduction by  Arthur  Symons. 
Browning,     Robert,     Pippa    Passes. 
With  Introduction  by  Arthur  Symons. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  Poems  of. 
Copyright  Edition.      With  unpublished 
additions.        With    Introduction     by 
E.  H.  Coleridge. 
Dickens,  Charles,  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth. 
A  Christmas  Carol. 
Each  with  Introduction  by  Hall  Caine. 
FitzGerald,Edward,  Omar  Khayyam. 
With  Introduction  by  Clement  Shorter. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  The  Traveller 
and  the  Deserted  Village.    With 
Introduction  by  T.  Cartwright,  B.A. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Essays  of  Elia.   With 
Introduction  by  Arthur  Waugh.  2  Vols. 
Longfellow,     H.     W.,     Evangeline. 
With  Introduction  by  Waltr-  Jerrold. 
Macaulay,     Lord,    Essays.      4    vols. 
With    Introductions    by    H.     W.    C. 
Davis.  Lord  Clive — Warren  Hastings 
— Earl    of  Chatham — Frederick    the 
Great. 
Macaulay,    The    Lays    of    Ancient 
Rome.       With    Introduction    by    the 
Rev.  Harold  B.  Ryley,  M.A. 
Milton,  John,  Poems.     With  Introduc- 
tion by  T.  Cartwright. 


HEINEMANN'S       FAVOURITE 
CLASSICS  (continued.) 
Poe.Edgar  Allan,  The  Lvkical  Poems 
of.      With    Introduction    by    Arthur 
Symons. 
Rlski.v,   John,    Sesame   and    Lilies. 
With  Introduction  by  T.  ,Cartwright, 
B.A. 
Scott,  Sir  W,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
With  Introduction  by  J.  H.  Lobban. 
Shakespeare,    The  Works  of.    Forty 
volumes.    Each  play  forms  one  volume, 
with  Introduction  by  George  Brandes. 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  The  Plays  of.     With 
Introductions  by  Edmund  Gosse.  %vols. 
The  School  for  Scandal. 
The  Rivals.      j      The  Critic. 
Tennyson,   Alfred    Lord,   Selected 
Poems    of.     With    Introductions  by 
Arthur  Waugh.     7  Vols. 
Early  Poems. 
The  Princess. 
English  Idyls. 
In  Memoriam. 
Maud. 

Idyls  of  the  King.     (2  Vols.) 
HELM,  W.  H.     Studies  in  Style. 

Fcap.  8vo.  35.  net. 
HELMOLT,  Dr.  H.  F. 
The  World's  History.  A  Survey  oj 
Man's  Record.  In  eight  volumes.  Many 
Maps,  Coloured  Plates,  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  15*.  net ;  half 
morocco,  21s.  net  each. 

1.  Prehistory,  America  and  the  Pacific 

Ocean. 

2.  Oceania.  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Indian 

Ocean. 

3.  Western  Asia — Africa. 

4.  The  Mediterranean  Nations. 

5.  Eastern  Europe — The  Slavs. 

6.  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 

7.  Western  Europe  to  1800. 

8.  Western    Europe    since    1800  —  The 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

HENLEY,  W.  E.,and  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. PLAYS.  Admiral  Guinea,  Beau 
Austin,  Deacon  Brcdie,  Macaire.  i6mo. 
Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.6d.  each.  In  one 
volume,  Crown  8vo,  buckram.  6s.  Also 
a  limited numbered  edition  of the  four  plays 
in  one  volume  with  Portraits,  xos.  6d.  net. 

Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  See 
Great  Educators. 

HERBERTSON,  Jessie.  Mortal 
Men.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Hernando  de  Soto.  See  Cunninghame- 
Graham. 

HERRIOT,  E.  Madame  Recamier. 
With  15  Photogravure  Portraits.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.    20*.  net 


HEWLETT,    Maurice.      The    Fool 
Errant.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Pan    and   the  Young  Shepherd.     A 
Play.  i6mo,  Paper,  is.  6d.   Cloth,  25.  6d. 
HICHENS,  R. 
The  Londoners.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Flames.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  and  6d. 
The  Slave.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
An  Imaginative  Man.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Folly  of  Eustace.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
HILL,   J.    M.      Practical    Cooking 
AND  Serving.     Many  Coloured  and  Half- 
tone Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     ioi.  net. 
HILLIERS,  Ashton.     Memoirs  oka 

Person  of  Quality.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
HINDE,    S.   E.    The   Last    of  the 
Masai.  Many  Illustrations.  4to.  15.5.  net. 
HINSDALE,  B.  A.     Horace  Mann. 

See  Great  Educators. 
HIRSCH,  Dr.  W.     Genius  and  De- 
generation.   Demy  8vo.    17s.  net. 
Hogarth,  William.     See  Dobson. 
HOHENLOHE,  Prince.  Memoirs  of. 
English  Edition.   Supervised  by  George  C. 
Chrystal,   B.A.,   formerly   Exhibitioner  of 
Balliol   College,   Oxford.     2    vols.     Demy 
8vo.      With  3  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile 
letter.     24s.  net. 
HOLDSWORTH,  A.  E. 
The  Gods  Arrive.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 
Joanna  Trail,  Spinster.    Paper,  2s.  6d. 
net ;  cloth,  3?.  net.    (Pioneer  Series.) 
HOLLOPETER,  W.  C.     Hay  Fever 
and  its  Successful  Treatment.    Cr. 
8vo.    3 s.  6d. 
HOLSTEIN,     A.     de,     and     D.     B. 
MONTEFIORE.      Serf     Life     in 
Russia  :  The  Childhood  of  a  Russian 
Grandmother.     Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Homer,  The  Women  of.     See  Perry. 
HOPE,  Laurence. 
Indian  Love.    Demy  8vo,  $s.  net. 
Stars  of  the  Desert.     Demy  8vo,  5s. 

net. 
The  Garden  of  Kama.    Demy  8vo,  55. 

net. 
Songs   from   the  Garden  of  Kama. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 
HOPKINS,  S.  A.    The  Care  of  the 

Teeth.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
HOPPER,     J.     and     BECHDOLT, 

F.  R.     9009.     Cr.  8vo,  zs.  6d. 
Horace     Mann,    and     the     Common 
School  Revival  in  the  United  States.    See 
Great  Educators. 
HOUGH,    E.      The    Girl   at    the 

Halfway  House.    See  Dollar  Library. 
Howard     to      Nelson,     From.        See 
Laughton. 


HOWELLS,  W.  D.    Italian   Jour- 
neys.     Many    Illustrations    by    Joseph 
Pennell.    Pott  4to.    ios.  net. 
How   to   Attract   Birds.      See    Dainty 

Nature  Series. 
HUART,  Professor  Clement.    A  His- 
tory    of   Arabic   Literature.       See 
Literatures  of  the  World. 
HUGHES,    T.      Loyola,    and    the 
Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits. 
See  Great  Educators. 
HUGO,  Victor,  Memoirs  of.    Portrait. 

8vo.     ios.  net. 
HULBURT,  H.  B.    The  Passing  of 
Korea.     Roy.  8vo.     Illustrated.    16s.  net. 
HUME,    M.    A.    S.      The    Spanish 

People.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 
Hungarian  Literature,  A  History  of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
HUNGERFORD,  Mrs. 
The  Hoyden.    Paper  6d. 
HUNT,     Violet.      White    Rose     of 

Weary  Leaf.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Hygiene.     See  Metchnikoff. 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  Life  of.     See  Jaeger. 
Ibsen,  A  Commentary  on  the  Works 

of.    See  Boyesen. 
Ibsen,  The  Pocket.     See  Anstey. 
Ibsen  and  Bjbrnson.     See  Brandes. 
IBSEN,    Henrik,   The   Plays  of. 
When  We     Dead   Awaken.       161110, 

paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
John  Gabriel  Borkman.    i6mo,  paper, 

is.pd. ;  cloth,  5*. 
Little    Eyolf.     i6mo,  paper,    is.  6d. ; 

cloth,  55. 
The  Master   Builder.    i6mo,    paper, 

is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  25.  6d. 
Hedda  Gabler.    i6mo,  paper,  is.  6d. ; 

cloth,  2S.  6d. 
Uniform  Library  Edition    In  n  Vols. 
Entirely  Revised  and  Edited  by  William 
Archer.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.     4s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Lady  Inger,  Feast  at  Solhoug, 

Love's  Comedy. 
Vol.  II.  Vikings,  Pretenders. 
Vol.  III.  Brand. 
Vol.  IV.  Peer  Gynt. 
Vol.  V.  Emperor  and  Galilean  (zPls). 
Vol.  VI.  League  of  Youth,  Pillars  of 

Society. 
Vol.  VII.  Doll's  House,  Ghosts. 
Vol.  VIII.  Enemy  of  the  People.Wild 

Duck. 
Vol.   IX.  Rosmersholm,  Lady    from 
the  Sea. 
Vol.     X.    Hedda      Gabler,       Master 

Builder. 
Vol.  XI.  Little    Eyolf,  John   Gabriel 
Borkman,      When      We      Dead 
Awaken. 


ILLUSTRATED      CAMEOS      OF 

LITERATURE.      Edited    by    George 
Brandes.    i6mo,  cloth,  15.  6d.  net  each. 

Maxim  Gorki.    By  Hans  Ostwald. 

Richard  Wagner  as  Poet.    By  Wolf- 
gang Golther. 

Aristotle.    By  Fritz  Mauthner. 
Images  of  Good  and  Evil.    See  Symons. 
India,  Romantic.     See  Chevrillon. 
Iudian  Basketry.     See  Mason. 
Indian  Frontier  War,  The.    See  James. 
Indian  Housekeeper  and  Cook,  The. 

Complete.    See  Steel. 
Indian  Love.     See  Hope. 
Infections,  Hints  on  the  Management 

of.     See  Marsden. 
In       Memoriam,      James       McNeill 

Whistler.    See  Raleigh. 

INTERNATIONAL        LIBRARY, 

THE.    Each  volume  has  an  Introduction 
specially    written    by    the    Editor,   Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  ; 
paper  covers,  2s.  6d. 
Couperus,  L.    Footsteps  of  Fate.    (From 

the  Dutch.) 
Ferruggia,  G.    Woman's  Folly.    (From. 

the  Italian.) 
Franzos,  K.  E.  The  Chief  Justice.  (From 

the  German.) 
Golm,  R.     The  Old  Adam  and  the  New 

Eve.     (From  the  German. ) 
Gontcharoff,    I.      A    Common    Story. 

(From  the  Russian.) 
Jacobsen,  J.   P.      Siren   Voices.     (From 

the  Danish.) 
Kraszewski,  J.  I.     The  Jew.     (From  the 

Polish.) 
Lie,   J.      The  Commodore's    Daughters. 
(From  the  Norwegian.) 
Niobe. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de.    Pierre  and  Jean. 

(From  the  French.) 
Palacio  Valdes,  A.     Froth.    (From  the 

Spanish.) 
Serao,   M.      Farewell  Love.     (From  the 
Italian.) 
Fantasy.     (From  the  Italian.) 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo.    Work  While  Ye 

Have  the  Light.     (From  the  Ptt  ;sian). 
Valera,  J.    Pepita  Jimenez.     (From  the 
Spanish). 
Dona  Luz.     (From  the  Spanish.) 
Vazoff,   I.     Under  the  Yoke.    (From  the 
Bulgarian.) 

IRVING,  Sir  Henry.     The   Drama. 
Addresses.    Fcap.  8vo.    3.5.  6d. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of.    See  Stoker. 
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IRVING,  H.  B. 

The  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys.    Portraits. 

Demy  8vo.     12s.  bit.  net. 
Studies  of  French  Criminals  in  the 
Nineteenth   Century.     Demy  8vo. 
10s.  net. 
IRVING,    Washington.       Rip    Van 
Winkle-      With  $\  Coloured  Plates  from 
Water-colour  Drawings  by  Arthur  Rack- 
bam.     Demy  8vo,  155.  net. 
Israel     Among     the     Nations.       See 

Leroy-Bieulieu. 
Italian  Journeys.     See  Howells. 
Italian  Literature,  A  History  of.     See 

Literatures  of  the  World. 
Ivan  the  Terrible.     See  Waliszewski. 
JACOB,  Violet. 

The  History  of  Aythan  Waring.  Cr. 

8vo,  6s. 
The  Interloper.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
TheSheepstealers.  Cr.  8vo.  bs.  and  bd. 
The  Golden  Heart  and  Other  Fairy 
Tales.       With    Illustrations    by    May 
Sandheim.     4to.    5*.  net. 
Poems.    Cr.  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
JACOBSEN,  J.    P.     Siren    Voices. 

See  International  Library. 
JAEGER,  H.     The  Life  of  Henrik 

Ibsen.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
JAMES,     Henry.      English    Hours. 
Illustrations  by  Joseph    Pennell.     Pott 
4to,  \os.  net. 
A    Little    Tour    in    France.     Ma?iy 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.   Crown 
8vo.    6s. 
Embarrassments.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Terminations.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Awkward  Age.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton.    Cr.  8vo.    bs. 
The  Other  House.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
What  Maisie  Knew.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Two  Magics.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
JAMES,  L.     The  Indian  Frontier 
War.      Many    Illustrations,    Maps,    and 
Plans.    8vo.     7s.  bd. 
Japan.     See  Migeon. 
Japan  by  the  Japanese.     See  Stead. 
Japanese    Literature,   A   History    of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
Japanese  Plays.     See  Edwards. 
JAPP,  A.  H.    {Edited by.) 

De  Quincey  Memorials,  Letters,  &c. 
Portraits.      Two  volumes.     Demy   8vo. 
30*.  net. 
Jeanne  D'Arc.     See  Murray. 
Jeffreys,  Judge,  Life  of.     See  Irving. 
Jew  at  Home,  The.     See  Pennell. 
Jew,  The  Modern.     See  White. 


JOB,  H.  K.  Among  the  Water-Fowl. 
See  Dainty  Nature  Series. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Netherlands. 

See  Southey. 
Jujutsu,  The  Fine  Art  of.     See  Watts. 
Kakemono.     See  Edwards. 

KENNEDY,  W.  In  the  Dwellings 
of  Silence.    Cr.  8vo.    is.  bd.  net. 

KIMBALL,  A.  L.  The  Physical 
Properties  of  Gases.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo,  5j. 

Kingdoms  Curious.     See  Hamilton. 

KINGSLAND,  Mrs.  Burton.  The 
Book  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games. 
Cr.  8vo,  bs. 

KIRBY,  A.  M.  Daffodils,  Narcissus. 

See  Garden  Library. 
KIT-CAT  NOVELS.     Cr.   8vo,  each 
volume  with  coloured  frontispiece.     45. 

Our    Lady    of    the     Beeches.      By 
Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Mrs.  Jones's  BONNET.  By  Gerard  Bendall. 

Comrades    Two.      By    Elizabeth    Fre- 
mantle. 

His  Highness  Sandro.    By  Kasbeck. 

Outrageous  Fortune.    By  Bac. 
KLEIN,      H.     Thirty      Years      of 

Musical  Life  in  London.    Many  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo,  12s.  bd.  net. 
KNIGHT,    W.     Stories    of    Golf. 

Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  bd. 
Korea.     See  Hamilton. 
Korea,  the  Passing  of.     See  Hulburt. 
Korea  or  Chosen.     See  Landor. 
KRANS,  H.   S.      W.    B.  Yeats.     See 

Contemporary  Men  of  .Letters. 
KRASZEWSKI,  J.  I.    The  Jew.    See 

International  Library. 
KROPOTKIN,  Prince. 

Mutual  Aid.    Demy  8vo.    y  6<£ 

The    Great    Revolution,    1789-1793. 
Demy  8vo.     bs. 
Krugerism,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of.    See 

Scoble. 
Lace.     See  Pollen. 
LAMB,    Charles.       See     Heinemann's 

Favourite  Classics. 

Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  The.    See 

Maugham. 

Land  of  the  Muskeg,  The.  See 
Somerset. 

LANDON,  Perceval.  Raw  Edges. 
Studies  and  Stories  of  these  Days.  With 
designs  by  Alberto  Martini.     Cr.  8vo,    bs. 
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LANDOR,  A.  H.  S. 

In  the  Forbidden  Land.    Popular  Edi- 
tion.    Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 
Corea  or  Chosen.    Manv  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.     18*. 
China  and  the  Allies.     Many  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    Two  volumes.  Demy 
8vo.    301.  net. 
LANE,  Elinor  M.    Nancy  Stair.    Cr. 

8vo,  6s. 
LANGTON,  L.     The  Fall  of  Lord 

Paddockslea.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
LANIER,     S.       Shakespeare     and 
His  Forerunners.     Many  Illustrations. 
Two   volumes.     Roy.   8vo.     305.  net,  Out 
of  Print.    De  luxe  edition,  ^5  55.  net. 
LAUGHTON,  Sir  J.  K.From  Howard 
to  Nelson.    Portraits   and    Maps.    Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 
LAUT,  A.  C.     Lords  of  the  North. 

See  Dollar  Library. 
Lawn-Tennis,  Modern.     Sec  Vaile. 
LAWSON,  E.     A  Catalogue  of  the 

MUSEO    DEL    PRADO    AT    MADRID.        Cr. 

8vo.    Paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  35.  net. 
LAWSON,  T.  W. 
Frenzied    Finance  :    The   Crime    of 
Amalgamated.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  6s. 
Friday    the    13TH.    A    Novel.    Crown 
8vo.      With  Coloured  Frontispiece.     4s. 
LE  CARON,  Major  H.    Twenty-five 
Years  in  the  Secret  Service.     8vo. 
Boards,   is.   6d.\    cloth,    35.  6d.     Also    a 
Library  Edition,  with  Portraits  and  Fac- 
similes, 145. 
LEIGH,    Leighton.     Brother    East 
and  Brother  West.    A  Searchlight  on 
the  Unemployed.     Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 
LELAND,  C.  G.  (Hans  Breitmann.) 

Memoirs.    Portrait.    8vo.    7s  6d. 
LEMAITRE,   Jules.      Jean    Jaques 

Rousseau.     Demy  8vo.     105.  net. 
LENOTRE,  G. 
Romances  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Translated  by   Frederic  Lees.     2  vols. , 
Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     20s.  net. 
The    Flight   of  Marie  Antoinette 
(the  Drama  of  Varennes.)    Demy   8vo., 
Illustrated.     10s.  net. 
The  Last  Days  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     10s.  net. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    See  Mtintz. 
LE   QUERDEC,    J.     Letters  of    a 
Country  Vicar.   (From  the  French.)   Cr. 
8vo,  $s. 
LEROY-BEAULIEU,    A.       Israel 
among  the  Nations.   (From  the  French.) 
Cr.  8vo.    ys.  6d. 
LEROY-BEAULIEU,    P.      The 
Awakening  of  the  East.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
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Letters  of  Diana   Lady  Chesterfield. 

See  Crackanthorpe. 
LEVESON-GOWER,    G.       Poems. 

Square  8vo.    ys.  6d. 
LEWIS,  C. 
Lost  in  Blunderland.  Illustrated.  Cr. 

8vo.    is.  6d. 
Clara  in  Blunderland.    Many  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.     25.  6d. 
LIE,  J. 
The   Commodore's   Daughters.      See 

International  Library. 
Niobe.     See  International  Library. 
Lights  Out.     See  Beyerlein. 

LITERATURES     OF      THE 
WORLD. 

A  series  oj  short  histories.  Edited  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D.  Each  volume, 
Large  Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Aston,  W.  G.    Japanese  Literature. 

Dowden,  E.     French  Literature. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  J.  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. 

Garnett,  R.     Italian  Literature. 

Giles,  A.     Chinese  Literature. 

Gosse,  E.     Modern  English  Literature. 

Huart,  C.    Arabic  Literature. 

Lutzow,  Count.    Bohemian  Literature. 

Macdonell,  A.  A.     Sanskrit  Literature. 

Murray,  G.    Ancient  Greek  Literature. 

Riedl,  Dr.     Hungarian  Literature. 

Trent,  W.  P.    American  Literature. 

Thomas,  C.     German  Literature. 

Waliszewski,  K.    Russian  Literature. 

LITTLE,  A.  J.  Mount  Omi  and 
Beyond.  A  Map  and  many  Illustrations. 
\os.  net. 

LITTLE,  Mrs.  A.  A  Marriage  in 
China.    Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 

LITTMANN,  E.  Semitic  Inscrip- 
tions.   See  Archaeological. 

LLOYD,    Nelson.      A  Drone  and   a 

Dreamer.     See  Dollar  Library. 
The  Chronic  Loafer.  See  Dollar  Library. 

LONDON,  J. 

Moon-Face.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol.     Cr.  8vo. 

65. 
The  Game.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Call  of  the  Wild.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
The  Faith  of  Men.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Sea  Wolf.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

London  Bridge.     See  Beasley. 

LORIMER,  N. 
Catherine  Sterling.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
On  Etna.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 


LOWE,  C. 

Prince  Bismarck.    Two  Portraits.    Cr. 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 
LOWNDES,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Barbara 
Rebell.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Studies  in  Wives,     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Heart  of  Penelope.   Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Pulse  of  Life.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Uttermost  Farthing.     Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 
LOWRY,    H.    D.       Wreckers    and 

Methodists.    Cr.  8\o.    y.  6d. 
Loyola  and  the  Educational  System 

of  the  Jesuits.     See  Great  Educators. 
LUCY,    Henry    W.      Memories     of 

Eight  Parliaments.  Part  I.  Men.   Part 

II.  Manners.    Demy  8vo.     With  Portrait. 

Ss.  6d.  net. 

LUTZOW,  Count.  A  History  of 
Bohemian  Literature.  See  Literatures 
of  the  World. 

LYLE,  E.  P.  The  Missourian.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

MACAULAY,  Lord.  See  Heinemann's 
Favourite  Classics. 

MACDONELL,  Arthur  A.  A  History 
of  Sanskrit  LITERATURE.  See  Litera- 
tures of  the  World. 

MCCARTHY,  Justin  H.  If  I  were 
King.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.,  and  6d. 

McFALL,  Capt.  C.  With  the  Zhob 
Field  Force,  1890.  Demy  8vo.  Illus- 
trations.    18s. 

MACLEOD,  Fiona.  From  the  Hills 
of  Dream.  Threnodies,  Songs,  and  later 
Poems.    Crown  8vo.     v.  net. 

MACNAB,  F.     Relics.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Made  in  Germany.     See  Williams. 

MAETERLINCK,  M.  The  Princess 
Maleine  :  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts  ;  and 
The  Intruder  :  A  Drama  in  One  Act. 
Portrait  of  the  Author.     Small  4to.   Cloth, 

5* 

Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature.    See  Brandes. 

Maitland  Major  and  Minor.  See 
Turley. 

MALOT,  H.  Ker  Own  Folk.  Cr.  Svo. 
3*.  6d. 

Manning,  Cardinal.     See  De  Pressense. 

MARCIA  IN  GERMANY.  An  in- 
discreet Chronicle.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

MAREY,  E.  Movement.  170  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.    8vo.    "js.  6d. 

Marie  Antoinette.     See  Le  Notre. 

MARNAN,  B.  A  Daughter  of  the 
Veldt,    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 
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MARSDEN,  R.  W.,  M.D.,  Hints  on 
the  Management  of  the  Commoner 
Infections.     Demy  8vo.    3j.6rf.net. 
MARSHALL,  Herbert  and    Hester. 
Cathedral  Cities  of  France.      With 
60    Illustrations    in    colour    by     Herbert 
Marshall,  R.W.S.     Demy  8vo.     16s.  net. 
Large  paper  edition  £2  is.  net. 
MARSHALL,  R.      His    Excellency 
the  Governor.     A  Farcical  Romance  in 
Three  Acts.    i6mo.     Paper,  is.  6d.\  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 
Marysienka.  See  Great  Lives  and  Events. 
Masai,  The  Last  of  the.     See  Hinde. 
MASON,    O.  T.      Indian  Basketry. 
Studies  in  a  Textile  Art  without  Machinery. 
Illustrated.     Roy.  8vo.     ^3  3^.  net. 
MASSON,    F.      Nafoleon  and  the 

Fair  Sex.    See  Great  Lives  and  Events. 
MAUD,     Constance.     Felicity      in 

France.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
MAUGHAM,  W.  S. 
The  Land  ok  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Im- 
pressions   and  Sketches    in  Andalusia. 
Demy  8vo.    6s.  net. 
The  Magician.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
Mrs.  Craddock.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  &  paper  6d. 
The  Merry-go-round.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
The  Explorer.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
MAUPASSANT,  GUY   DE. 
Boule    DE   SuiF.       (From    the    French." 
Illustrated.      Roy.  8vo.      500  copies  on 
Japanese  vellum.     155.net. 
Pierre    and    Jean.     See    International 
Library. 
MAUTHNER,  Fritz.      See  Illustrated 

Cameos  of  Literature. 
Medicine.     See  Sprigge. 
MEIER-GRAEFE,  Julius.   Modern 
Art.    Being  a  contribution  to  a  new  system 
of    /Esthetics.      From     the     German     by 
Florence     Sjmmonds     and     George     W. 
Chrystal.     2  vols.    Demy  4to.    Illustrated. 
price  425.  net. 
Meredith,  George.      See  Contemporary 

Men  of  Letters. 
Memories  of  Eight  Parliaments.     See 

Lucy. 
Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life.  See  Moore. 
MERRIMAN,  H.  S.   (and  S.  G.  Tal- 
lentyre.)    From   Wisdom  Court.    Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8vo.   Boards,  2s.;  cloth,  y.  6d. 
MERRY  WIDOW.  Souvenirof  the 
First  Anniversary   Performance    in 
London.     The  Story  of  the  Play  in  Verse, 
by  Adrian  Ross.  4to.    With  14  Coloured 
Plates.     5s.  net. 
Metabolism.    See  von  Noorden. 


METCHNIKOFF,  Elie. 
The  Prolongation  of  Life.  Optimistic 

Essays.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 

P.    Chalmers    Mitchell.        Demy    8vo. 

12s.  6d.  net. 
The  New  Hygiene.      Three  Lectures 

on  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

With  a  Preface  by  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

(The   Harben   Lectures,  1906.)      Fcap. 

8vo.    2s.  6d. 
The  Nature  of  Man.    Studies  in  Opti- 
mistic  Philosophy,  English    translation. 

Edited  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell.    Demy 

8vo.    6s.  net. 

MEYNELL,  A.  The  Work  of  John 
SARGENT,  R.A.  58  Reproductions  in  Photo- 
gravure, 4  Lithographs.  Imp.  4to.  £6  6s. 
net.  50  copies  with  duplicate  set  of  plates 
on  Japan  paper,  £\2  12s.  net.  50  copies 
with  triplicate  set  of  plates  on  Japan  and 
India  paper,  £21  net. 

MICHEL,  Emile. 
Rembrandt  :  His  Life,  his  Work,  and 
his  Time.     Translated  by  Florence  Sim- 
monds.  Edited  and  Prefaced  by  Frederick 
Wedmore.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
76  full-page  Plates  and  250  Text  Illustra- 
tions.   In  two  volumes.     Imp.  8vo.  £2  2s. 
net.    An  Edition  de  Luxe  on  Japanese 
vellum  with  India  proof  duplicates  of  the 
Photogravures,  £\2  12s.  net.    New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.   1  volume.     21s.  net. 
Rubens  :    His   Life,   his   Work,   and 
his,  Time.       Translated    by    Elizabeth 
Lee.      40    Coloured   Plates,    40    Photo- 
gravures   and   272    Text    Illustrations. 
Two  volumes.     Imp,  8vo.     ^2  2s.net. 
MIGEON,  Gaston.     In   Japan.     Pil- 
grimages to  the  Shrines  of  Art.     Cr.  8vo. 
Illustrated.    6s.  net. 
MIKKELSEN,  E.     Conquering  the 
Arctic  Ice.    Demy  8vo.   Illustrated.  20s. 
net. 
MILLER,    E. 
A  Vendetta  in  Vanity  Fair.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
A  Prophet  of  the  Real.   Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Rosabel.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
MILLER,  M.  R.    The  Brook  Book. 

See  Dainty  Nature  Series. 
MILLET,  JEAN  FRANCOIS.  The 
Drawings  of.  Fifty  facsimile  repro- 
ductions, with  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
L6once  B6n£dite.  Imperial  4to.  250  on 
hand-made  paper,  buckram,  £4  4s.  net. 
Milner     (Lord)     and     South     Africa. 

See  Miiller. 
Miracles  of  our  Lady  Saint  Mary,  The. 
See  Underhill. 


MITFORD,  Bert  am, 

A  Romance  of    the  Cape  Frontier. 
Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

'Tween  Snow  and  Fire.  Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
MOCKLER- FERRYMAN,     Major 

A.    F.     Annals   of   Sandhurst.       A 

Chronicle  of  the  Royal  Military   College 

from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present    Day, 

with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Staff 

College.     1.2 full-page  Illustrations.     Demy 

8vo.     5*. 
Modern  Art.     See  Meier-Graefe. 
Modern  Housecraft.     See  Yates. 
MOLANDER,    H.      The    Fortune 

Hunter  (from  the  Swedish.)    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
MONK,  J.  An  Altar  of  Earth.  Paper 

2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  35.  net.  (Pioneer  Series.) 
MONKHOUSE,     Cosmo.       British 

Contemporary  Artists.  Critical  Studies 

of  Watts,  Millais,  Alma-Tadema,  Burne- 

Jones,  Orchardson,  Leighton,  and  Poynter. 

1  vol.    Illustrated.     Roy.  8vo.      10s.  net. 
MONSON,  Lord  (and   G.  Leveson- 

Gower).  The  Memoirs  and  Correspon 

dence  of  Captain  Elers.      With  two 

Portraits.    8vo.     12s.  net. 
MOORE,  Decima,  and  Major  F.  G. 

GUGGISBERG.   We  Two  in  West 

Africa.     Demy    8vo.      With    numerous 

Illustrations  and  Maps.     T2s.  6d.  net. 
MOORE,  George.     The  Lake.    6s. 

Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life.   Cr.8vo.  6s. 
MOORE,  Mabel.    Carthage  of  the 

Phoenicians  in  the  Light  of  Modern 

Excavation.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  6s. 

Days  in  Hellas.    Cr,  8vo.    Illustrated. 
6s.  net. 
MORDAUNT,    E.     The  Garden  of 

Contentment.    Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
MOREL,  E.    D. 

Affairs  of  West  Africa.     With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  net. 

The  British  Case  in  French  Congo. 
With  Map.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa.    Il- 
lustrated.    Demy  8vo.     15.J.  net. 
Motors  and  Men.     See  Norman. 
MOTT,  L. 

Jules  of  the  Great  Heart.  Cr.  8vo,6s. 

The  White  Darkness.    Cr.  8v|    6s. 
Movement.     See  Marey. 
MULLER,    E.    B.    IVAN.        Lord 

Milner  and  South  Africa.    With  Two 

Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  i$s.  net. 
MUNTZ,     Eugene.       Leonardo    da 

Vinci.      Artist,     Thinker,   and  Man    of 

Science.  (From  the  French.)  48  Plates  and 
252  Text  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Imp.  8vo.    £2  2S.  net. 
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MURRAY,  Gilbert. 
Carlyon  Sahib.  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts. 

i6mo.     Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
ANDROMACHE.     A    Play   in    Three  Acts. 

i6mo.     Paper,  is.  6d. ;   cloth,  2s.  6d. 
A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture.    See  Literatures  of  the  World. 

MURRAY,  John  Wilson.  Memoirs 
of  a  Great  Detective.  Illustrated. 
8vo.     ios.  net. 

MURRAY,  T.  Douglas.  Jeanne 
D'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer 
of  France.  Being  the  Story  of  her  Life, 
her  Achievements,  and  her  Death  as  at- 
tested on  Oath  and  set  forth  in  the  Original 
Documents.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  8vo.    6s.  net. 

Musical  Life  in  London,  Thirty  Years 
of.     See  Klein. 

Muskeg,  The  Land  of  the.  See 
Somerset. 

Mutual  Aid.     See  Kropotkin. 

My  Double  Life.     See  Bernhardt. 

My  Father  and  I.     Sec  Puliga. 

My  Life  in  Many  States  and  in 
Foreign  Lands.     See  Train. 

My  Story.     See  Cainf. 

Mysteries  of  Chronology,  The.  See 
Arbuthnot. 

NAIDU,  Sarojini.  The  Golden 
Threshold.  With  Introduction  by  Arthur 
Symons,  and  Portrait  by  J.  B.  Yeats. 
Cr.  8vo.     y.  6J. 

Napoleon.  The  Exile  at  St.  Helena. 
See  Gonnard. 

Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex.  See  Great 
Lives  and  Events. 

Napoleon  I.  in  Russia.  See  Verest- 
chagin. 

Naturalist  of  the  Sea-Shore,  The. 
See  Great  Lives  and  Events. 

Nature  Biographies.  See  Dainty  Nature 
Series. 

Nature  of  Man,  The.     See  Metchnikoff. 

Nature's  Garden.     See  Blanchan. 

Nature  Study  Idea,  The.  See  Dainty 
Nature  Series. 

NAVIGATING  THE  AIR.  A  Scien- 
tific Statement  of  the  Progress  of  Aero- 
nautical Science  up  to  the  Present  Time  by 
the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Crown  8vo. 
Illustrated.     6s. 

New  Egypt.     See  De  Guerville. 

New  Hygiene.     See  Metchnikoff. 

NICHOLSON,  W. 
Twelve  Portraits.    Mounted,  15  in.  by 
i6£  in.      2s.  6d.  each  net ;  or  the  set  in 
Portfolio,  21s.  net. 
Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 


NICHOLSON,  W .—{continued) 

His  Majesty  the  King. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Cecil  Rhodes. 

James  McNeill  Whistler. 

Sir  Henry  Irving. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Lord  Roberts. 

Prince  Bismarck. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 
Twelve    Portraits.        Second    Series. 
■2s.  6d.  each  net ;    or  the  set  in  a  Port- 
folio, 21s.  net. 

H.M.  Queen  Alexandra. 

Tiie  Kaiser. 

Pope  Leo  XIII. 

President  Roosevelt. 

Eleanora  Duse. 

Li  Hung  Chang. 

Lord  Kitchener. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Thomas  Edison. 

Sada  Yacco. 

Mark  Twain. 

Henrik  Ibsen. 
*»*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates  of  both  Series 

have  been  taken  from  the  Original  Wood- 
blocks and  Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist. 

fjii  net. 

New    Portrait    of    Lord    Roberts, 

20  in.  by  15  in.     55.  net. 
Characters  of  Romance.    A  Portfolio 
of  16  prints  in   colours   of  characters 
famous  in  fiction.    £2  2s.  net. 

Don  Quixote. 

Miss  Fotheringay  and  Captain  Costigan. 

Mr.  Tony  Weller. 

Mr.  Rochester. 

Madge  Wildfire. 

Mr.  Jorrocks. 

Chicot. 

Commodore  Trunnion. 

Vanslyperken. 

Mulvaney. 

Gargantua. 

John  Silver. 

Sophia  Western. 

Baron  Munchausen. 

Miss  Havisham. 

Porthos. 
The  Square  Book  of  Animals.  Rhymes 

by  Arthur   Waugh.   4to.   5*.  A    limited 

edition,  on  Japanese  vellum,  12s.  6d.  net. 
London  Types.     Twelve  Coloured  Plates. 

Quatorzains  by  W.  E.  Henley.    4to.     5*. 

A  few  sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  from 

the   Original   Wood-blocks,   and  Hand- 
coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolio,  £21 

net. 
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NICHOLSON,  W.— (continued) 
An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports.   Twelve 
Coloured  Plates.     Rhymes  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.    4to.     2s.  6d.    A  few  sets  of  the 
Plates,  printed  from  the  Original  Wood- 
blocks and  Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist, 
in  Portfolio.     £2.1  net. 
An    Alphabet.      Twenty -six    Coloured 
Plates.    4to.     55.     The  Library  Edition 
(Limited),  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper, 
mounted  on  brown  paper  and  bound  in 
cloth,   125.  6d.  net.      A  few  sets   of  the 
Plates,  printed  from  the  Original  Wood- 
blocks and  Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist, 
in  Portfolio,  £21  net. 
Nile,  Notes  for  the.     See  Rawnsley. 
NOBLE,  M.  (Sister  Nivedita).      The 
Web  of  Indian  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 
Non-Religion  of  the  Future,  The.  See 

Guyau. 
NORDAU,  Max. 
Paradoxes.    Demy  8vo.    6s. 
Conventional  Lies  of  our  Civilisa- 
tion.   Demy  8vo.    6s. 

NORMAN,   Sir  H. 

All  the  Russias.     Many  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     185.  net. 
NORRIS,  W.  E. 

The  Widower.     Cr.  8vo.    65. 

The  Countess  Radna.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

A  Victim  of  Good  Luck.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. ; 
paper,  6d. 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Marietta's  Marriage.   Cr.8vo.   6s. 

NORTH,  Laurence.  Syrinx.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 
THE.  Edited  by  George  Harvey.  Pub- 
lished monthly,     is.  net. 

NUGENT,  C.  Memoir  of  Robert, 
Earl  Nugent.    Portraits.    8vo.     165. 

Nutrition  of  Man.     See  Chittenden. 

OLUFSEN,  O.  Through  the  Un- 
known Pamirs.  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.    155.  net. 

Omar     Khayyam.       See     Heinemann's. 
Favourite  Classics. 

Omi,  Mount,  and  Beyond.     See  Little. 

OSBOURNE,  Lloyd. 
The  Adventurer.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Wild  Justice.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Baby  Bullet.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Love  the  Fiddler.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Queen  Versus  Billy,  and  Other 
Stories.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

OSTWALD,  Hans.  Maxim  Gorki. 
See  Illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature. 


OSWELL,  W.  C     William  Cotton 

Oswell,  Hunter  and  Explorer.    Two 

volumes.    Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.    £x  55.  net. 
PAGE,  T.  N. 

In  Ole  Virginia.    See  Dollar  Library. 

Gordon  Keith.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Red  Rock.  Cr.  8vo.    2s. 
Pageantry  of  Life,  The.     See  Whibley. 
PALACIO-VALDES,  A. 

Froth.     See  International  Library. 
Palaces  of  the  Sultan,  In  the.      See 

Dodd. 
Pamirs,  Through  the  Unknown.      See 

Olufsen. 
Pan  and  the  Young   Shepherd.      See 

Hewlett. 
Paradoxes.     See  Nordau. 
PARKER,  Sir  G. 

The  Weavers.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 

Donovan  Pasha,  and  some  People  of 
Egypt.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Right  of  Way.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  and  6d. 

The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning.    Cr. 
8vo.    6s. 
PARSONS,  Mrs.  C.     Sir  Julian  the 

A.  ostate.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
PASOLINI,      Count.       Catherine 

Sforza.    Alany  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo. 

i6j. 
Pater,  Walter.     See  Contemporary  Men 

of  Letters. 
PATERSON,  A.    The  King's  Agent. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PATERSON,     W.     R.      (Benjamin 

Swift.)     The  Eternal  Conflict.     Cr. 

8vo.   6s. 
PEAKE,  E.   E.     The   Darlingtons. 

See  Dollar  Library. 
PEATTIE.E.  W.   The  Beleaguered 

Forest.    See  Dollar  Libraiy. 
Penal  Servitude.     See  W.  B.  N. 
PENDERED,    M.    L.    A  Pastoral 

Played  Out.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
PENNELL,     E.    R.    and     J.      The 

Life   of   James   McNeill   Whistler. 

In  2  vols.     Illustrated.     365.  net. 
PENNELL,  J.    The  Jew  at  Home. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.     4to. 

PERRY,  Wi  C.  The  Women  of 
Homer.    Illustrated.     Large  Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Persia.     See  Cresson. 

Persian  Literature,  A  History  of.  See 
Literatures  of  the  World. 

Pestalozzi.     See  Great  Educators. 

PETER  PAN'S  POST  PAG.  Let- 
ters to  Pauline  Chase.  Illustrated. 
Small  4to.  25.  6d.  net. 


Peter  the  Great.     See  Great  Lives  and 
Events. 

Petrarch.    See  Tobin. 

PETRIE,  Graham.  Tims,  Kairouan 
and  Carthage.  Described  aud  Illus- 
trated with  48  paintings,  reproduced  in 
Colour.  Demy  8vo.  \6s.  net 
•»°  150  Copies  on  hand  made  paper. 
£2  12s.  6d.    net. 

PHELPS,  E.  S. 
The  Master  of  the  Magicians.     Cr. 
8vo.    y.  6d. 

PHCENIX.     The  Decay  of  London's 
Fire  Brigade.    Cr.  8vo.    15.  net. 

Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition, 
The.     See  Chittenden. 

PICKERING  CLUB  CLASSICS. 

(1)  The  Works  of  Henry  Fielding.  16 
vols.  Profusely  Illustrated.  £\o  ioj.  net. 

(2)  The  Life  and  Works  of  Samuel 
Richardson.  19  vols.  Illustrated. 
£12  12s.  net. 

(3)  The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  12 
Vols.    £$  z,s.  net. 

PINERO,   A.    W.,    The      Plays    of. 
16 mo,  paper  covers,  is.  6d.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Thunderbolt. 

His  House  in  Order. 

Letty. 

A  Wife  without  a  Smile. 

The  Amazons.      The  Schoolmistress. 

The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt. 

Dandy  Dick.    The  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  Gay  Lord  Quex.*  Iris. 

Lady  Bountiful.       The  Magistrate. 

The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith. 

The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly. 

The  Profligate.    The  Hobby  Horse. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.t 

Sweet  Lavender.  The  Times. 

Trelawny  of  the  Wells. 

The  Weaker  Sex. 

*  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on   hand-madt 
paper,  with  a  new  Portrait,     ioj.  net. 

t  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  a  Portrait 
4to.    Cloth,  $s. 
Pinero     Birthday     Book,    The.      See 

Hamilton. 
PINLOCHE,A.  Pestalozzi.  See  Great 

Educators. 
Pintoricchio.     See  Ricci. 
Pitt.     See  von  Ruville. 
Play  of  Man,  The.     See  Groos. 
Plays.        See      Beyerlein,      Buchanan, 

Chambers,  Courtney,  d'Annunzio,   Gosse, 

Hartleben,       Hauptmann,       Heijermans, 

Henley  and   Stevenson,   Hewlett,    Ibsen, 

Marshall,     Murray,     Pinero,     Robertson, 

Rostand,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Tolstoy. 


Pleasures   of   the    Table,    The.     See 
Ellwanger. 

POE,  E.  A.    See  Heinemann's  Favourite 

Classics. 
Poems.     See  Jacob. 
Poland.     See  Brandes. 
Political    History    of    Contemporary 

Europe,  A.    See  Seignobos. 
POLLEN,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Seven  Centuries  of  Lace.     With  a 
Preface  by  Alan  Cole,  C.B.  and  120  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Roy.  4to.     30J.  net. 
POPHAM,  F.      The  Housewives  of 

Edenrise.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PORTMAN,    L.     The  Progress  of 

Hugh  Rendal.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Practical  LessonsinCookingfor  Small 

Households.     See  Bendall. 

PRAED,  Mrs.  C,  The  Scourge  Stick. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PRENTICE.     Greek  and  Latin  In- 
scriptions.     See  Archaeological  Expedi- 
tion. 
PRIMROSE,    DEBORAH.     Beauty 

of  Figure.     How  to  acquire  and  retain  it 

by  means  of  Easy  and   Practical  Home 

Exercises.     Crown   8vo,   72   Illustrations, 

2s.  6d.  net. 
PRIOR,  J. 

Forest  Folk.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Prisoners  on  Oath.     See  Stephen. 
PRITCHARD,  M.  J.     Without  Sin. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Provencal   Literature,    A  History  of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
PUGH,  E. 

The  Stumbling  Block.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

King  Circumstance.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 

The  Man  of  Straw.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Tony  Drum  :    A  Cockney   Boy.      Illus- 
trated by  the  Beggarstaffs.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

A  Street  in  Suburbia.    Paper,  2s.  6d. 
net ;  cloth,  y.  net.    (Pioneer  Series.) 
PULIGA,    Countess.       My    Father 

AND  I.     Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Queen    Joanna     I.    of    Naples.      See 

Baddeley. 
Queen's  Service,  The.     See  Wyndham. 
Questions  at  Issue.     See  Gosse. 
Rackham.      See    Carroll.     Irving,     and 

Hamilton. 
Raeburn,  Sir  H.     See  Armstrong. 
RALEIGH,       Prof.       Walter.        In 

Memoriam  James  McNeill  Whistler 

4to.     Paper,  is.  net. 
RAWNSLEY,  H.  D.    Notes  for  the 

Nile.     Imp.  i6mo.    5s. 
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RAYNOR,  C.     The  Spinster's  ScRir. 

Narrow  Cr.  8vo.     25.  6d. 

Real  Conversations.     See  Archer. 

Recamier,  Madame.     See  Herriott. 

Recollections  of  a  Spinster  Aunt.  See 
Beale. 

Recollections  of  my  Childhood  and 
Youth.     See  Brandes. 

Recollections  of  Baron  de  Frenilly. 
See  Frenilly. 

RECORDS  OF  STIRRING  TIMES. 
Based  upon  Unpublished  Documents  from 
1720-1822.  By  the  authoress  of  "Old 
Days  in  Diplomacy."  Edited  by  M.  Mont- 
gomery-Campbell. Demy  8vo.  Illustrated. 
10s.  met. 

REINACH,  Salomon.  Apollo  :  An 
Illustrated  Manual  of  the  History  of  Art 
throughout  the  Ages.  (A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition  of"  The  Story  of  Art.")  Cr.  8vo. 
Cloth,  65.  net  ;  leather,  8s.  6d.  net. 

REMBRANDT,  1606-1669.  A 
Memorial.  Published  in  Celebration  of 
his  Tercentenary.  With  a  Study  of  the 
Master's  Work  by  Emile  Michel.  In  ic 
parts,  25.  6d.  each  net.  Binding  cases,  4s  . 
net.    Or  in  one  volume,  305.  net. 

Rembrandt.     See  Michel. 

Renaissance,  The  Art  of  Italian.  See 
Wolfflin. 

RENAN,  E.  Studies  of  Religious 
History.     8vo.    js.  6d. 

Revolt  of  the  "  Potemkin,"  See 
Feldmann. 

Revolution  of  1789-1793.  See  Kro- 
potkin. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  See  Arm- 
strong. 

Rhodesia,  Past  and  Present.  See  Du 
Toit. 

RICCI,  C. 
Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio  :  His 
Life,   His  Friends  and  His  Time. 
Many  Plates  in  Photogravure,  Tint  and 
Half-tone,    Imp.  8vo.    £2  25.  net. 

RICHARDSON,  H.  H.  Maurice 
Guest.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Richardson,  The  Life  and  Works  of. 
See  Pickering  Club  Classics. 

RIDDELL,  Mrs.  The  Head  of  the 
Firm.     Cr.  8vo.     25. 

RIEDL,  Dr.  A  History  of  Hun- 
garian Literature.  See  Literatures  of 
the  World. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.     See  Irving. 

RIVES,  A.  According  to  St.  John. 
Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

Robert  the  Wise.     See  Baddeley. 

Roberts,  Lord.  Portrait.  See  Nicholson. 


ROBERTS,   Biron  von.     Lou.     Cr. 

8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 
ROBINS,  Elizabeth. 

Come  and  Find  Me.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

A  Dark  Lantern,    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Below  the  Salt.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Open  Question.    Cr.  8vo.  6s.  &  6d. 

The  Magnetic  North.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

George  Mandeville's  Husband. 
Paper,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  35.  net.  (Pioneer 
Series. ) 

The   New  Moon.      Paper,  2s.  6d.  net ; 
cloth,  35.  net.    (Pioneer  Series.) 
ROBERTSON,  W.  Graham.   Pinkie 

and  the  Fairies.    A  Fairy  Play  in  three 

Acts.     Illustrated   by    the    Author.     165. 

paper  is.,  cloth  2s. 
ROBERTSON,  GRAHAM.    French 

Songs  of  Old  Canada.     With  Plates  in 

Colour,  and  Music.    4to.    350  copie    only. 

Picture  Boards.     £1  us.  6d.  net. 
ROBINSON,  E.   K.      The  Country 

Day  by  Day.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
ROBINSON,  M.    Chimera.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
ROCKEFELLER, John  W.  Random 

Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events.  Cr. 

3vo.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  6s. 
RODOCANACHI,    E.       Tolla    the 
Courtesan.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Roman  Capitol  in  Ancient  and 

Modern  Times.     The  Citadel,  the  Tem- 
ples, the  Senatorial  Palace,  the  Palace  of 

the  Conservators,  the  Museum.     Cr.  8vo. 

With  50  Illustrations  and  a  Map.   45.  net. 
Roman  Art.     See  Wickhoff. 
Roman  Capitol,  The.    See  Rodocanachi. 
Romance  of  an   Empress.     See  Great 

Lives. 
Rome,  The  Greatness  and  Decline  of. 

See  Ferrero. 
Romance  of  My  Childhood  and  Youth, 

The.     See  Adam. 
RORISON,  E.  S.  The  Swimmers.  6s. 
Rose,  The.     See  Ellwanger. 
Roses    and   How    to     Grow     Them. 

See  Garden  Library. 
Rousseau.     See  Lemaitre. 
ROSTAND,  Edmund. 

The  Fantasticks.    A  Comedy  m  Three 
Acts.  i6mo.   Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloin,  2s.  6d. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Small  4to.    55. 
Also  Popular  Edition.      i6mo.     Paper, 
15.  6d. ;  cloth,  25.  6d. 
ROWLAND,  H.C.    In  the  Shadow. 

Cr.  8vo,  65. 
Rousseau.     See  Great  Educators. 
Rubens.     See  Michel. 
Russia  from  Within.     See  Ular. 


Russian    Literature,    A    History    of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
Russia,  Greater.     See  Gerrare. 
Russias,  All  the.     See  Norman. 
SAINTSBURY,  E.     Corrected   Im- 
pressions.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
Salad-book,   The   American.     See  De 

Loup. 
SALAMAN,      M.       C.        Woman  — 

Through  a  Man's  Eyeglass.  Illustrated 

Cr.  8vo.     Boards,  25. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
SALAMAN,   S.      The   Arbitrator's 

Manual.     Fcap  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
SANDEMAN,  G.     Uncle  Gregory. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Sanskrit    Literature,    A    History    of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
Sargent,  The  Work  of  John,  R.  A.     See 

Meynell. 
SAVILE,  F.  and  A.  E.  Watson. 

Fate's  Intruder.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
SCHILLER,    The  Poems  of.     Trans- 
lated by  E.  P.  Arnold-Forster.    Cr.  8vo.  6*. 
SCHULZ,    A.       The    New    Africa. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     28s. 
SCOBLE,  J.     The  Rise  and  Fall  of 

Krugerism.      Library  Edition,  10s.  net ; 

Popular  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Scoundrels,  A  Book  of.     See  Whibley. 
Sculpture,   A  History  of.     See  Short. 
SEDGWICK,  A.  D.     The  Dull  Miss 

Archinard.    Cr.  8vo.     is. 
SEIGNOBOS,  C.     A  Political  His- 
tory of  Contemporary  Europe  since 

1894.      (From   the   French.)     Demy   8vo. 

10s.  net. 

Semantics.     See  Breal. 

Semitic  Inscriptions.  See  Archaeological. 

SERAO,  Matilde.     In  the  Country 

of  Jesus.     Translated  from  the  Italian 

by  Richard  Davey.    Illustrated.    8vo.   6s. 

The  Conquest  of  Rome.     Cr.  8vo,  6.r. 

The  Land  of  Cockayne.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Ballet  Dancer  and  on  Guard. 
Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Farewell     Love.      See     International 
Library. 

Fantasy.  See  International  Library. 
Serf  Life  in  Russia.  See  Holstein. 
SERGEANT,  A. 

Surrender  of  Margaret  Bellarmine. 
Cr.  8vo.     zs. 

The  Failure  of  Stbyl  Fletcher.    6s. 

Out  of  Due  Season.  Cr.  8vo.    2s. 
Servia  by  the  Servians.     See  Stead. 
Seven  Years  Hard.     See  Free. 
Seventeenth    Century    Studies.       See 

Gosse. 
Sex  and  Character.     See  Weininger. 


SHAKESPEARE,      W.       A      MlD- 

SUMKEK  Night's  DSEAM.    With  40 plates 

in  Colour  and  numerous  text  Illustrations 

by  Arthur  Rackham,  R.  W.S.   Cr.  410.    15J. 

net. 
Shakespeare    and    His    Forerunners. 

See  Lanier. 
Shakespeare.     See  Brandes. 
Shakespeare,  Works   of.      See  Heine- 

mann's  Favourite  Classics.     See  Pickering 

Club  Classics. 
Shame  of  the  Cities,  The.     See  Stef- 

fens. 
SHERIDAN,  R.  B.      See  Heinemann's 

Favourite  Classics. 
SHERINGHAM,      H.,        and       N. 

Meakin.     The  Court  of  Sacharissa. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
SHORT,     E.     H.     A     History    of 

Sculpture.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 
Sicily.     See  Hare  and  Baddeley. 
SILBERRAD,  U.  L.     The  Lady  of 

Dreams.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
SINCLAIR,   Upton. 

The  Jungle.     Cr.  8vo,  6*.,  and  6d.  paper. 

King  Midas.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling.    Cr. 
8vo,  6s. 

Prince  Hagen.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

A  Captain  of  industry.    6d. 

The  Industrial  Republic.     A  Study 
of  America  of  Ten  Years  Hence.     Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
SMITH,      Hopkinson.       At     Close 

Range.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
SOMERSET,  H.   S.     The  Land  of 

THE  Muskeg.     Maps  and  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.    14J.  net. 
SOUTHEY,  R.    Journal  of  a  Tour 

in  the  Netherlands.    1815.    Cr.  8vo, 

6s. 
Spanish    Literature,    A    History    of. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
Spanish  People,  The.     See  Hume. 
Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.     See  Challice. 
SPRIGGE,    S.    Squire,    M.A.,   M.D. 

Medicine  and  the  Public.     Cr.  8vo. 

6s.  net. 
STACPOOLE,   H.    de    Vere-.    The 

Rapin.    Cr.  8vo.     65. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  A  History  of 

the.    See  Tarbell. 
STEAD,  A.  {Edited  by.)  Japan  by  the 
Japanese.     Dedicated  to  the   Emperor 
of  Japan.     Demy  8vo.     20s.  net. 

Servia  by  the  Servians.    Demy  8vo. 
With  Map.    12s.  6d.  net. 
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STEEL,  F.  A.  (and  Grace  Gardiner.) 

The  Complete   Indian  Housekeeper 
and  Cook.    New  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     65. 

STEEL,  F.  A. 

A  Book  of  Mortals.    Illustrated.    4to. 

xos.  6d.  net. 
A  Prince  of  Dreamers.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
A  Sovereign  Remedy.    Cr.  8vo,  6.r. 
In  the  Guardianship  of  God.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
Voices  in  the  Night.    Cr  8vo,  6s. 

11  ,,  ,,  2S. 

The  Hosts  of  the  Lord.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

>.  11  ii  11  ssj. 

The  Potter's  Thumb.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

From  the  Five  Rivers.     Cr.  8vo,  65. 

The  Flower  of  Forgiveness.    Cr.  8vo, 
65. 

In  the  Permanent  Way.     Cr.  8vo,  65. 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Red  Rowans.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  6s.a.nd6d. 
STEFFENS,  L.     The  Shame  of  the 

Cities.    Cr.  8vo,  $$.  net. 
STEPHEN,  Sir  H.,  Bart.  Prisoners 

on  Oath,  Present  and  Future.  '  8vo, 

is.  net. 

STEVENSON,  R.  L.  St.  Ives.  Cr. 
8vo,  65.;  paper  6d.  Also  large  type  fine  paper 
Edition.    Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather  31.  net. 

STEVENSON,  R.  L.  (with  L- 
Osbourne).  The  Ebb-Tide.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
AlsoJarge  type  fine  paper  Edition.  Cloth 
is.  net ;  leather  3^.  net. 

STEVENSON,  R.  L.  Plays.  See 
Henley. 

STOKER,  Bram.  Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Henry  Irving.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated. 
6s.  net. 

Lady  Athlyne.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Sea.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
The  Jewel  of  Seven  Stars.    Cr.  8vo, 

STONE,  C.  R.  Scars.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Story  of  a  Throne.  See  Great  Livqs. 
Studies     of    English     History.      See 

Renan. 
Studies  in  Frankness.     See  Whibley. 
Studies  in  Style.     See  Helm. 

SWIFT,  B. 

Dartnell;  A  Bizarre  Incident.  Paper, 
2S.6d.  net ;  cloth,  3^.  net.  (Pioneer  Series.) 
In  Piccadilly.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Nude  Souls.    Cr.  8vo,  6*. 

Swinburne,   A.    C.     See  Contemporary 
Men  of  Letters. 


SYMONS,  A. 

The  Fool  of  the  World,  and  other 
Poems.    8vo,  5^.  net. 

Poems.      With  Portrait.      2  vols.     8vo. 
ioj.  net. 

Images  of  Good  and  Evil.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Syria,  See  Bell. 
TADEMA,  L.  Alma-.     The  Wings  of 

Icarus.     Paper  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  35.  net. 

(Pioneer  Series). 
TARBELL,   Ida    M.    The  History 

of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.   2  vols. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  245.  net. 
TARKINGTON,  Booth.     TheGuest 

at  Quesnay.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
TASMA. 

A   Knight  of  the  White  Feather. 
Cr.  8vo,  2s. 

Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill.    Cr.  8vo. 
3.;.  6d. 

The  Penance  of  Portia  James.    Cr. 

TAUBMAN-GOLDIE,     V.      Nigel 

Thomson.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Teeth,  The  Care  of  the.     See  Hopkins. 
Telephotography.     See  Dallmeyer. 
TENNANT,    Lady.    The  Children 

and  the  Pictures.     With  16  Coloured 

Plates  and  a  number  of  Black-and-  White 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6.f. 
TENNANT,     P.      Village    Notes. 

Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  65. 
Tennyson,  Lord.     See  Waugh. 
Tennyson,     Lord.      See     Heinemann's 

Favourite  Classics 
THIRLMERE,    R.     The   Clash  of 

Empires.    Crown  8vo,  zs.  6d.  net. 
THOMAS,  C.     A  History  of  German 

Literature.      See    Literatures    of    the 

World. 
THOMSON,  B.     A  Court  Intrigue. 

Cr.  8vo,  65. 
THOMSON,    Basil.    The  Story  of 
Dartmoor  Prison.    Crown  8vo,  y  6d. 

The  Fijians.    A  Study  of  the  Decay  of 
Custom.     Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.     10s. 
net. 
THORNTON,     Catherine,     and    F. 

MCLAUGHLIN    (Transcribed     by). 

The  Fothergills  of  Ravens  .  oNedale  : 

Their    Lives    and    Their    Letters. 

Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.     10s.  net. 
Through  Isle  and  Empire. 

See  d'Humieres. 
THURSTON     R.     H.     Heat    as    a 

Form  of  Energy.    Cr.  8vo,  5*. 
Time  and  the  Gods.     See  Dunsany* 
TOBIN,  Agnes.    The  Flying  Lesson. 

js.  6d.  net. 
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TOLSTOY,  Leo. 
Work   Wbilb  Ye    Have  tub  Light. 

Sec  International  Library. 
The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment  :  Small 
4to,  with   Portrait,  51.;    paper    covers, 
15.  6d. 
The    Works     OF.        Library    Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d.  per  volume. 
I.  II.  Anna  Karenin.    In  Two  Volumes 
with  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

III.  The    Death   of   Ivan    Ilyitch 
and  Other  Stories. 

IV.  V.  VI.  War  and  Peace 

Tolstoy,  Recollections  of.  See  Great 
Lives  and  Events. 

TRAIN,  G.  F.  My  Life  in  Many 
States  and  in  Foreign  Lands.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Transvaal  from  Within,  The.  See  Fitz- 
patrick. 

Travels  in  Western  Australia.  See 
Vivienne. 

TRENT,  W.  P.  A  History  of 
American  Literature.  See  Literatures 
of  the  World. 


Trooper  3809.     See  Decle. 

TUCKER,  Beryl.    The  Ring.     6s. 
The  Man  Who  Lived.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Tunis.     See  Petrie. 

TURGENEV,      I.      The    Novel    of. 

A  large  paper  Edition  in  15  Volumes,  with 

48  Photogravure  Plates.     Edition  limited 

to  250  Sets.    .£3  net.     In  Sets  only. 

TURGENEV,    I.,    The    Novels    of. 

Fcap  8vo.    31.  net  each  ;  or  the  Set  of 

15  Volumes,  £2  2s.  net. 

1.  Rudin.      With  Portrait. 
II.  A  House  of  Gentlefolk. 

III.  On  the  Eve. 

IV.  Fathers  and  Children. 
V.  Smoke. 

VI.  VII.  Virgin  Soil. 
VIII.  IX.  A  Sportsman's  Sketches. 
X.  Dream  Tales  and  Prose  Poems. 
XI.  The  Torrents  of  Spring,  &c. 
XII.  A  Lear  of  the  Steppes,  &c. 

XIII.  The  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man,  &c. 

XIV.  A  Desperate  Character,  &c. 
XV.  The  Jew,  &c. 

TURGENEV,  I.,  Novels.  Pocket 
Edition.  A  large  type  fine-paper  Edition 
(uniform  with  Stevenson).  In  15  Volumes. 
Cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  35.  net  each. 

TURLEY,  C. 
Godfrey  Marten:  Schoolboy.   Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo.  $s. 


TURLEY,  C.  {continued) 

Godfrey  Marten  :  Undergraduate 
Cr.  8vo.    55. 

Maitland,  Major  and  Minor.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo.   55. 

The  Playmtai:.  With  Coloured  Frontis 
piece  and  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Crown  8vo.     5.5. 

Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Secret 
Service.     See  Le  Caron. 

TYNDALE,  W.  Below  the  Cata- 
racts. With  60  plates  in  colour  from 
drawings  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo. 
165.  net.  Large  Paper  Edition,  £2  2s. 
net. 

ULAR,  Alexander.  Russia  from 
Within.    8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

UNDERHILL,  E,  The  Grey  World 
8vo.  6s. 
The  Last  Word.  Cr.8vo.6j-. 
The  Miracles  of  Our  Lady  Saint 
Makv.  Brought  out  of  Divers  Tongues 
and  Newly  Set  Forth  in  English.  4to. 
Cheap  Edition,     y.  6d.  net. 

UNDERHILL,  F.  T.  Driving  for 
Pleasure.  Many  full-page  Plates.  Imp. 
8vo.     285.  net. 

United  States,  The  Genesis  of  the 
See  Brown. 

UPWARD,  A.  One  of  God's  Di- 
lemmas. Paper,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  y.  net. 
Pioneer  Series.) 

ZANNE,  O.  Fashion  in  Paris: 
Feminine  Taste  from  1797  to  1897. 
(From  the  French.)  Many  Hand-coloured 
Plates  and  Text  Illustrations.    Imp.  8vo, 

VAILE,  P.  A.  Modern  Lawn  Tennis. 
Illustrated  with  many  Action  Photographs. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net. 

VALERA,  J. 

PepitaJeminez.  See  International  Library. 
Dona  Luz.     See  International  Library. 

VAN  EEDEN,  F.  Little  Johannes. 
i6mo.    35.  net. 

VAN  VORST,    Marie.     Amanda    of 

the  Mill.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
The  Sin  of  George  Warrener.     Cr. 

8vo.  65. 
Miss  Desmond.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

VAZOFF,  J.  Under  the  Yoke.  Se 
International  Library. 
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Venice.     See  Accademia. 
VERESTCHAGIN.V.     Napoleon  I. 
in  Russia.     Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
VERRALL,  Dr.  A.  W.     A  History 
of  Latin  Literature.    See  Literatures 
of  the  World. 
Versailles  and   the  Trianons.     See  de 

Nolhac. 
Verses.     See  Albery. 
Village  Notes.     See  Tennant. 
Villiers     de    l'lsle    Adam.        See    De 

Heussey. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da.     See  Miintz. 
VIVARIA,    K.     Via  Lucis.     Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
VIVIENNE,  M.  Travels  in  Western 
Australia.    Many  Illustrations.    Demy 
8vo.     6s. 
VON   EMBDEN,    L.      The   Family 
Life  of  Heinrich  Heine.     See  Great 
Lives  and  Events. 
VON    HUTTEN,     Baroness. 
Pam.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

What  Became  of  Pam.     Cr.  8vo.     8s. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches.   Frontispiece 
byVJra.  Nicholson  (Kit-Cat  Novels).    4-r. 
VON  NOORDEN,Carl.  Metabolism 
and    Practical    Medicine.     English 
Edition  Edited  by  I.  Walker  Hall.     Vol.  I. 
The  Physiology  of  Metabolism.    Vols.  II. 
and  III.      The  Pathology  of  Metabolism. 
Three  Volumes.  Royal  8vo.  £2  12s.  6d.  net. 
VON  RUVILLE,  Albert.     William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.     With  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.   H.    E.  Egerton.     3  vols. 
Demy  8vo.     Illustrated.    £1  10s.  net. 
VOYNICH,  E.  L. 
Jack  Raymond.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Gadfly.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Olive  Latham.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
VUILLIER,  E.    A  History  of  Danc- 
ing.    (From  the  French.)     Many  photo- 
gravure Plates  and  over  400  Illustrations 
in  the    Text.     35    numbered   and  signed 
Copies  on   Vellum,    -with   duplicate  set  of 
Plates  on  India  paper.     £12  i2.r.  net. 
Wagner,     Richard,     as     Poet.        See 

illustrated  Cameos  of  Literature. 
WALISZEWSKI,  K. 
Peter   the   Great.     Portrait.     Demy 

8vo.   6s. 
The    Romance  of  an  Empress.      See 

Great  Lives  and  Events. 
The  Story  of  a  Throne.     See  Great 

Lives  and  Events. 
Marysienka  :    Queen  of   Poland    1641- 
1716.     Portrait.     See  Great  Lives  and 
Events. 


WALISZEWsXI,  K.  (continued) 
A   History  of   Russian   Literature. 

See  Literatures  of  the  World. 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  Demy8vo.   14*.  net 
WALKER,  F.     Letters  of  a  Bari- 
tone.   Sq.  cr.  8vo.    55. 
WARE,    F.    M.       Driving.       Many 

Illustrations.     Roy.  8vo.     36*.  net. 
WARNER,  P.  F.     Cricket  in  Many 
Climes.     Many  Illustrations.      Cr.  8vo. 
Paper,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  35.  6d. 
WATERS,  Mrs.  W.  G.    The  Cook's 
Decameron.     Over  200  Italian  recipes. 
Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
WATSON,  James.    The   Dog  Book 
A    Popular  History  of  the    Dog.      With 
Practical    Information    as    to    Care   and 
Management  of  House,  Kennel,  and  Exhi- 
bition  Dogs,  and  Descriptions  of  all  the 
Important    Breeds.       2   vols.       Roy.   8vo. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs.     £2  2s.  net. 
WATTS,  Mrs.  R.     The  Fine  Art  of 
Jujutsu.      With  141  Action  Photographs 
by  G.  W.  Beldam.     Small  4to.    6.r.  net. 
WAUGH,  A.     Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son.    Many  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Cheap  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
W.  B.  N.     Penal  Servitude.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
Web  of  Indian  Life.     See  Noble. 
WEBLING,  Peggy.     Blue  Jay.    Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
WEED,  C.  M.    Nature  Biographies. 

See  Dainty  Nature  Series. 
WEININGER,      Otto.        Sex     and 

Character.    Demy  8vo.    \os. 
WEITEMEYER,  H.    Denmark  :  Its 
History,  Topography,  &c.    Demy  8vo. 
1 2 s.  6d. 
WELLS,  D.  D. 
Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.  ',  Cr.  8vo. 

3J-.  6d. 
His  Lordship's  Leopard.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Parlous  Times.    See  Dollar  Library. 
WELLS,  H.  G. 
The  War  of  the  Worlds.    35.  6d.  &  6d. 
The  Island  of  Doctor  Moreau.  3s.  6a?. 
The  Time  Machine.      Paper,   is.  net; 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
WEST,  A.  F.     Alcuin,  and  i  he  Rise 
of  the  Christian  Schools.    See  Great 
Educators. 
We  Two  in  West  Africa.     See  Moore 

and  Guggisberg. 
WHIBLEY,  C. 
Studies  in  Frankness.    Cr.  8vo.    ys.6d. 
A  Book  of  Scoundrels.  Cr.  8vo.   7s.  6d. 
The   Pageantry  of    Life.     Cr.    8vo. 
?s.  6d. 
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WHITE,     A.       The     Modern    Jew. 

Cr.  8vo.     7 J.  6d. 
WHITE,  P. 

Andria.     Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d.  net. 

Corruption.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Mr.   Bailey-Martin.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 
WHITMAN,  S. 

Imperial  Germany.     Cr.  8vo.     Paper, 
7.s. ;  cloth,  zs.  6J. 

The   Realm  of  the   Habsburgs.    Cr. 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 
WHISTLER,  J.  McN.    The  Gentle 

Art  of   Making    ENEMIES.      Pott  4to. 

\os.  6rf.  net. 
Whistler.    The  Life  of.     See  Pennell. 
Whistler.     See  Raleigh. 
Why  Kruger  Made  War.     See  Buttery. 
WICKHOFF,  F.    Roman  Art.    Many 

Plates  and  Text  Illustrations.      Roy.  8vo. 

£i  lbs.  net. 
Wild   Flowers  of  the   British   Isles. 

See  Adams. 
WILKINSON,  S.  {Edited  by.)    From 

Cromwell   to  Wellington.    Portrait 

and  Plans.     Cr.  8vo.    65. 
WILLIAM  II.  AND  HIS  CONSORT, 

The  Private  Lives  of.  A  secret  history  of  the 

Court   of  Berlin.      From   the   Papers  and 

Diaries,  extending  over  a  period  beginning 

from  1888  to  the  Spring  of  1898,  of  a  Lady- 

in-  Waiting  on  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 

Queen.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Fischer.     1  vol. 

Demy  8vo,  io.r.  net. 
WILLIAMS,  E.  E. 

The    Foreigner    in    the    Farmyard. 
Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Made  in  Germany.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS,  Leonard.  Granada. 
Memories,  Adventures,  Studies  and  Im- 
pressions.    Illustrated.    8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAMS,  M. 
Spendthrift  Summer.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 
The  Late  Returning.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS,  W.  R. 
The  Natural  History  of    Cancer. 
With  Special  Reference  to  its  Causation 
and  Prevention.     Roy.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

WOLFFLIN,  H.  The  Art  of  Italian 
Renaissance.  Illustrated.  8vo.  iar.  6d. 
net. 

WOOD,  H.  F.  Avenged  on  Society. 
Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

WOODBERRY,  Edward.  A.  C. 
Swinburne.  See  Contemporary  Men  of 
Letters. 

WOODS.  M.L. 

Sons  of  the  Sword.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Invader.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh.    6d. 


WOOLSON,  G.  A.  Ferns  and  How 
to  Grow  Them.    See  the  Garden  Library. 

World's  Gold.     See  De  Launay. 

WORLD'S  WORK,  THE.  An  Illus- 
trated Monthly  Magazine  of  National 
Efficiency  and  Social  Progress,  is.  net. 
Vols.  I.  to  XIII.,  Dec.  1902-May  1909. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  each.  Binding  cases, 
is.  6d.  net. 

WRENCH,  G.  T.  The  Grammar  of 
Life.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

WRITING  ON  THE  WALL,  The. 
By  "  General  Staff."  With  4  Maps.  Cr. 
8vo.     2s-  6</-  net. 

WYCKOFF,  W.  A. 
The  Workers.     Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo. 

I.  The  East.    Out  of  print. 

II.  The  West.     Illustrated,     y.  net. 
WYLLAKDE,  D. 

Uriah  the  Hittite.    Cr.  8vo,    6s. 

Captain  Amyas.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Story  of  Eden.  Cr.  8vo.  65.;  paper. 
6d. 
WYNDHAM,     H.       The     Queen's 

Service.     Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 
YATES,  Lucy   H.    Modern  House- 
craft.   The  Art  of  Reasonable    Living 

Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Yeats,    Wm.     B.       See    Contemporary 

Men  of  Letters. 
YORKE,  H.  R.  France  in  Eighteen 

Hundred  and  Two.      Described    in  a 

Series  of  Contemporary  Letters  by  Henry 

Redhead    Yorke.       Edited    and    Revised 

by  J.   A.  C.  Sykes,  and  an    Introduction 

by  Richard  Davey.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
ZANGWILL,   Israel. 

Blind  Children.    Sq.  8vo.    $s  net. 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
and  6d. 

The  Grey  Wig.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Ghetto  Comedies.  Illustrated.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Ghetto'  Tragedies.      Illustrated.    Cr. 
8vo.    6s. 

Children  of  the  Ghetto.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Master.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Without  Prejudice.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

The  Celibates'  Club.    Cr.  8vo.    65. 

The  King  of  Schnorrers.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

Merely  Mary  Ann.     15.net. 
ZANGWILL,  I.  (with  L.  Cowen). 

The  Premier  and  the  Painter.    Cr. 
8vo.    6s. 
ZANGWILL,  L. 

One's  Womf.xkind.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Cleo  the  Magnificent.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

A  Drama  in  Dutch.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net, 
Zhob    Field    Force,   With    the.      See 

McFall. 

ZOLA,  E.   Stories  for  Ninon.  3*. 6d. 
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SIX.SHILLING  NOVELS 


AGNEW,  G. 

The  Night  that  Brings  out  Stars. 
BALESTIER,  W.  Benefits  Forgot. 
BASHFORD,  H.   H. 

The  Trail  Together. 
BATTERSHALL,   F.     A  Daughter 

of  this  World. 
BENSON.  E.  F. 

The  Climber. 

Sheaves. 

The  House  of  Defence. 

Paul. 

The  Angel  of  Pain. 

The  Image  in  the  Sand. 

The  Challoners. 

An  Act  in  a  Backwater. 

The  Book  of  Months. 

The  Relentless  City. 

Scarlet  and  Hyssop. 

The  Luck  of  the  Vails. 

Mammon  &  Co.  |  The  Princess  Sophia. 
BEYERLEIN,  F.  A.  Jena  or  Sedan. 
BOWLES.  M. 

Gillette's  Marriage. 

The  Amazing  Lady. 

bretherton,  r.  h. 

His  Young  Importance. 
BROOKE,  E. 

Sir  Elyot  of  the  Woods. 

Susan  Wooed  and  Susan  Won. 

A  Superfluous  Woman. 
BRYANT,  MARGARET 

Christopher  Hibbault  :  Roadmaker. 
BURNETT,  Frances  Hodgson. 

The  Shuttle. 
CAINE,  H. 

The  Prodigal  Son.  |  The  Manxman. 

The  Eternal  City.    |  The  Bondman. 

The  Scapegoat.  |  The  Christian. 
CANNAN,  G. 

Peter  Homunculus. 
CARR,  Mrs.  C.     Cottage  Folk. 
COLLINS,  Florence. 

The  Luddincions. 
CONRAD,J. 

Typhoon. 

The  Nigger  of  the  "  Narcissus." 
CONRAD,  J.    (with  F.   M.  Hueffer). 

The  Inheritors. 
CRACKANTHORPE,  H. 

Last  Studies.  |  Sentimental  Studies. 
CRANE,  S. 

Active  Service.  |  The  Third  Violet. 

The  Open  Boat,  j  Bowery  Tales. 
DANBY,  F.     Pigs  in  Clover. 

An  Incomplete  Etonian. 

The  Sphinx's  Lawyer. 

Baccarat. 


D'ANNUNZIO,   G. 

The  Child  of  Pleasure. 
The  Triumph  of  Death. 
The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks. 
The  Flame  of  Life.  |  The  Victim. 
DAVIS,  R.  H. 
Captain  Macklin.  |  Ranson's  Folly. 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 
Soldiers  of  Fortune. 
DAWSON,  A.  J. 

Hidden  Manna. 

Joseph  Khassan:  Half-Caste. 

African  Nights  Entertainments. 

The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel. 
DAWSON-SCOTT,  c  a. 

Treasure  Trove. 

The  Burden. 

The  Story  of  Anna  Beames. 
DE  MORGAN,  W. 

Joseph  Vance. 

Alice-for-Short. 

Somehow  Good. 
DE  PRATZ.  Claire.   Eve  Norris. 
DICKINSON,   H.  N. 

Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Rannard. 

Things  that  are  Cesar's.  |  Keddy. 
DIXON,  E.  H. 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman. 
DUDENEY,   Mrs.   H. 

Rachel  Lorian. 

The  Orchard  Thief. 

The  Wise  Woods. 

Spindle  and  Plough. 

The  Story  of  Susan.  |  Folly  Corner. 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken. 
ELLESMERE,  The  Earl  of. 

Jem  Carruthers.  |  Mrs.  Peter  Liston. 

The  Standertons. 
ELSON,  Robert. 

The  Magnate. 
FERNALD,  C  B. 

Chinatown  Stories. 
FRASER,  W.  A.     Thoroughbreds. 
FREDERIC,  H. 

The  Market  Place.  |  Gloria  Mundi. 
GALSWORTHY,  J. 

Fraternity. 

The  Island  Pharisees. 

The  Man  of  Property. 

The  Country  House. 
GARNETT,  O.     Petersburg  Tales. 
GAUNT,  Mary,  and  ESSEX,  J.  R. 

Fools  Rush  in. 
GILCHRIST,  M. 

Beggar's  Manor. 

The  Courtesy  Dame. 
GLASGOW,  E. 

The  Voice  of  the  People. 


SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS— continued 


GRAND,  S. 
The  Beth  Book. 
The  Heavenly  Twins.  |  Ideala. 
Our  Manifold  Nature. 

GRAHAM,  C.    Thirteen  Stories. 
GRAS,  F. 

The  White  Terror.  |  The  Terror. 
GRAY,  M. 

Richard  Rosny.  j  Four-leaved  Clover. 

The  World's  Mercy. 

The  House  of  Hidden  Treasure. 

The  Last  Sentence. 

Sweethearts  and  Friends. 
GROSVENOR.  C. 

The  Bands  of  Orion. 
HAMILTON,  Cosmo.  Duke's  Son. 

HAMILTON,  M. 

Cut  Laurels. 

The  Freedom  of  Henry  Meredyth. 
HARRY,  M 

The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

HERBERTSON,  Jessie. 

Mortal  Men. 
HEWLETT,  Maurice. 

The  Fool  Errant. 
HICHENS,  R. 

The  Slave.  |  Flames. 

The  Londoners. 

The  Folly  of  Eustace. 

An  Imaginative  Man. 

HILLIERS,  Ashton. 
Memoirs  of  a  Person  of  Quality. 

holdsworth,  a.  E. 

The  Gods  Arrive. 
HUNT,  Violet. 

White  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf. 
JACOB,  V. 

The  Sheepstealers.  |  The  Interloper. 
The  History  of  Aythan  Waring. 
JAMES,  H. 

The  Two  Magics. 
What  Maisie  Knew. 
The  Other  House. 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton. 
Embarrassments.  |  Terminations. 
The  Awkward  Age. 

LANDON,  Perceval. 

Raw  Edges.     Illustrated  by  A.  Martini. 
LANE,  Elenor  M. 

Nancy  Stair. 

LANGTON.L. 

The  Fall  of  Lord  Paddockslea, 


LONDON,  J. 

Moon-Fac  i.. 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol. 

The  Game.  |  The  Call  of  the  Whd. 

The  Faith  of  Men, and  Other  Stories. 

The  Sea-Wolf. 
LORIMER,  N. 

Catherine  Sterling.  I  On  Etna. 
LOWNDES,  Mrs.  B. 

Studies  in  Wives, 

The  Pulse  of  Life. 

Barbara  Rebell. 

The  Heart  of  Penelope. 
LYLE,  E.   P.     The  Missourian. 
MCCARTHY,  J.  H.     If  I  were  King, 
macnab,  F.    Relics. 
MARNAN,  B. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Veldt. 
MAUGHAM,  W.  S. 

Mrs.Craddock.  I  The  Merry-go-round 

The  Explorer.  |  The  Magician. 
MEAKIN,  N.  M.     The  Assassins. 
MILLER,  E. 

A  Vendetta  in  Vanity  Fair. 

A  Prophet  of  the  Real.  |  Rosabel. 
MOLANDER,  G. 

The  Fortune-hunter. 
MOORE,  George.     The  Lake. 

MOTT,  Lawrence. 

The  White  Darkness. 

Jules  of  the  Great  Heart. 
NORRIS,  W.  E. 

Marietta's  Marriage. 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow. 

A  Victim  of  Good  Luck. 

The  Countess  Radna.  |  The  Widower. 
NORTH,  Laurence. 

Syrinx. 
OSBOURNE,  L. 

The  Adventurer. 

Wild  Justice.  |  Baby  Bullet. 

The  Queen  versus  Billy. 

Love  the  Fiddler. 
PARKER,  Sir  G. 

The  Weavers. 

ALadder  of  Swords.  |  Donovan  Pasha 

The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning. 

The  Right  of  Way. 
PAGE,  T.  N.    Gordon  Keith. 
PARSONS,  Mrs.  C 

Sir  Julian  the  Apostate. 
PATERSON,  A.    The  King's  Agent. 
PENDERED,  M.  L. 

A  Pastoral  Played  Out. 
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SIX-SHILLING 

POPHAM,  F. 

The  Housewives  of  Edenrise. 
PORTMAN,  L. 

The  Progress  of  Hugh  Rendal. 
PRAED,  Mrs.  C. 

The  Scourge  Stick. 
PRIOR,  J.     Forest  Folk. 
PRITCHARD,  M.  J.    Without  Six. 
PUGH,  E. 

The  Stumbling  Block. 

King  Circumstance. 

A  Man  of  Straw.  I  Tony  Drum. 
RICHARDSON.   H.    H. 

Maurice  Guest. 
ROBINS.  E. 

Come  and  Find  Me. 

A  Dark  Lantern. 

The  Magnetic  North. 

Below  the  Salt.  |  The  Open  Question, 
ROBINSON,  F.  M.     Chimera. 
RODOCANACHI,  E. 

Tolla  the  Courtesan. 
RORISON,  E.  S. 

The  Swimmers. 
ROWLAND.  H.  C. 

In  the  Shadow. 
SANDEMAN,    G. 

Uncle  Gregory. 
SAVILE,  F.,  &  WATSON,  A.  E.  T. 

Fate's  Intruder. 
SERAO,  M. 

The  Conquest  of  Rome. 

The  Land  of  Cockayne. 

The  Ballet  Dancer,  and  On  Guard. 
SERGEANT,  A. 

The  Failure  of  Sibyl  Fletcher. 
SHERRINGHAM,  H.,  and 
MEAKIN,  N. 

The  Court  of  Sacharissa. 
SILBERRAD,   U.   L. 

The  Lady  of  Dreams. 
SINCLAIR,  Upton. 

The  Jungle.  |  King  Midas. 

The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling. 

Prince  Hagen. 
SMITH,  H. 

At  Close  Range 
STACPOOLE,  H.  De  Vere. 

The  Rapin. 
STEEL.  F.  A. 

A  Prince  of  Dreamers. 

A  Sovereign  Remedy. 

In  the  Guardianship  of  God. 

The  Hosts  of  the  Lord. 

Voices  in  the  Night. 

The  Potter's, Thumb. 

From  the  Five  Rivers. 

In  The  Permanent  Way. 

On  the  Face  of  thj;  Waters, 


NOVELS—  contained 

STEEL,  F.  A. — {continued) 

The  Flower  of  Forgiveness. 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy.  |  Red  Rowans. 
STEVENSON.  R.  L.      St.  Ives. 
STEVENSON.    R.    L.         (with    L. 

Osbourne.)    The  Ebb-Tide. 
STOKER,  B. 

Lady  Athlyne. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Sea. 

The  Jewel  of  Seven  Stars. 
STONE,  C.  R.     Scars. 
SWIFT.  B. 

In  Piccadilly.  |  Nude  Souls. 
TARKINGTON,   Booth. 

The  Guest  at  Quesnay. 
TAUBMAN-GOLDIE,  V. 

Nigel  Thomson. 

,      THOMSON,  B.     A  Court  Intrigue. 
TUCKER,  Beryl. 

The  Man  Who  Lived. 

The  Ring. 
UNDERHILL,  E.    The  Grey  World. 

The  Lost  Word. 
VAN  VORST,   M. 

Miss  Desmond.  |  Amanda  of  the  Mill. 

The  Sin  of  George  Warrener. 
VIVARIA,  K.     Via  Lucis. 
VON  HUTTEN,  Baroness. 

Pam.     What  Became  of  Pam. 
VOYNICH,  E.  L. 

Jack  Raymond.  |  The  Gadfly. 

Olive  Latham. 
WEBLING,  P.     Blue  Jay. 
WHITE,  P. 

Corruption.  |  Mr.  Bailey-Martin. 
WILLIAMS,  M. 

Spendthrift  Summer. 

WOODS,  M.  L. 

Sons  of  the  Sword.  |  The  Invader. 

wyllarde,  d. 

Uriah  the  Hittite. 

The  Story  of  Eden.  |  Captain  Amy  as. 

ZANGWILL,  I. 

The  Grey  Wig. 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah. 

Ghetto  Comedies.  |  GhettoT  wgedies. 

The  Master.  |  The  Celibates'  Club, 

Children  of  the  Ghetto. 

Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto. 

The  King  of  Schnorrers. 

Without  Predudice. 
ZANGWILL,  I.  (with  L.  Cowen.) 

The  Premier  and  the  Painter. 
ZANGWILL,  L. 

One's  Womenkind. 

Cleo  the  Magnificent. 
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